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accounts of the proceedings of the ſeveral Couits of Juſ- 


numerous and too manifeſt to eſcape obſervation. Of former 


* 1 * 


thod obſerved in arrangement. 


facts have. been ſufficiently attended to in the recital, nor me- 


W he does not ſubject bimſe 


tion he may deſerve, muſt be placed to the account! of the 
humble, but not uſeleſs quall A in 
which have been ſufficiently exerciſW in exploring ch 


learned in the law, and a variety of other authentic documents; 
been attended with many diſcoveries, more important curious, 


promiſed. 30 „ 
Theſe volumes will contain every remarkable Trial in the dif- 
ferenz parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, fü the be- 


Productions of 


— 


ON a careful and candid examination of the different 
tice in the various parts of the kingdom, the defects were too 


publications of this kind, it may be ſaid in general, that neither 


To produce an authentic collection of all the remarkable 
Trials that have occurred within the ſpace of the preſint cen- 
tury, is an undertaking which the Editor of this wattk conceives 
WW himſelf to be qualified to execute entirely to the ſatlafgRion of 
In impartial and diſcerning Public. In ſaying this, Ve hopes 

; | if to the imputation of vanity ; po 
in the purſuit of his plan, but few opportunities Will be af-. 
forded for the exertions of genius; and whatever catnmenda-- 


ies of induſtry and patience; 


but he has the conſolation to reflect, that theſe reſearches have 


and intereſting than his moſt ſanguine expectatioq originall7 J 


ginning of ney 1700, to the end of 1788 ; whereas the 
ur predeceflors include ſcarcely any dther jus 
4 B 2 . 


ecords 
of the different Courts, the manuſcripts of maß en 4 
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| Kcial proceedi gs than thoſe of the Court at the Old Bailey ; 
and indeed theſe are ſo ſhamefully mutilated in ſome parts, and 
' ſwelled with abſurd interpolations in others, that they cannot 
but appear truly contemptible, when compared with the Records 
of the OLD BAILEY CHRONICLE. | 


In the courſe of this work, ſuch practical obſervations, on 
the duties of religion and morality, as naturally ariſe from the 


ſubject, will be occaſionally introduced; and it is earneſtly 


9 


hoped, than theſe comments will have their proper effects, in 
reftraining the progreſs of every ſpecies of vice; and that thoſe 


Who begin the peruſal of the following ſhets, merely with a 


view to gratify curiofity, will not lay down the book, without 
finding their minds improved, and their hearts more ſtrongly 
attached to the cauſe of religion and vittue. „ 
To each Trial will be fubjoined, an account of the Male- 


2 


factor, written by the Ordinary of Newgate, or by the Cler- 


men who have attended convicts in priſon, or at the time of 


Krecution, in all parts of the kingdom, however remote from 
me metropelis. TV? A 6s I» | 
T' be reader will alfo be 
of the iſe and progreſs of the Riots in June 1780; the Trials 
of the ſeveral parties accuſed of being acceflary to, and con- 
cerned in, thoſe diſorders: the Trial of Lord George Gordon; 


gratified with an authentic narrative | 


the pleading of counſel on both ſides; and intereſting anecdotes 
of that nobleman, down to this preſont time; likewiſe above 
three hundred Trials which neyer have appeared before in print. 
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FIT of - the! Trial 2 MICHAEL, 885 
BERGEN, CATHERINE VAN BERGEN, - and _ 
GERRARD 8 fer RO of OLT 


VER NORRIS. | ” 
NORRIS, a Lebtlend ö 


a when, led by bufine(s, curiefity, or accident, 
into the neighbourhood of Eaft-Smithfleld, he went 
into a public-houſe there, Kept by Michael Van 
Bergen, and Catharine his wife; by whom Gerrard 
Dromelius was employed, in the capacity of 'wait- 
er. Having drank till he was in a ſtati of ineb fe 
ty, perhaps to give himſelf conſequence” among, 
and inſure reſpect from the ſtrangers with whom he 
had imprudently affotiated, Mr. Norris took from 
his pocket a purſe of money, the fight of which 
immediately inſpired Van Bergen, his wife, and their 
ſervant Dromelius with a defign of robbing him. 


A conſultation being held among the parties, they 
reſolved to preſs liquor upon the object of their ini- 


quitous combination, that by encreafing his intoxi- 
cation, their project might, be the leſs liable to dif- 
appointment. 


By every ſtratagem 5 could deviſe, they Ay 
er- 


vailed upon Mr. Norris to drink; and availing 
felf of the = K N * Van Bergen 2 
** * 4 Wy a * 
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property. W 
the country, had been in Lended only a few 


6 MICHAEL VAN BEREN, &c. for Merder, | 
wife privately ſtole his purſe out of his pocket? 


preſſed a defire of repairing to his lodging at an 


Inn at Aldgate; and 'being but little acquainted - 
with London, requeſted the ſervant maid to go for 


2 coach. The girl was followed out by her miſtreſs, 


who ordered her, after ſome delay, to return and 


fay, that a coach could not be procured. The ſer- 
vant obeyed her miſtreſs's orders; and. therefore 
Mr. Norris took leave of the people by whom he 
confidered himſelf as having been treated with great 
civility, intending” to walk to his lodging; but he 


had not proceeded far, before he diſcovered the loſs- 


of his purſe ; hereupon he returned, and complained 
of having been robbed, when he was treated in a 
very boiſterous manner by: Van Bergen and his wife, 
both of whom attempted to force him from the door; 
but Mr. Norris being a reſolute and powerful man, 

reſiſted their attacks, and by dint of bodily ſtrength 


got into the houſe, and proceeded to the parlour, | 


where the able was ſpread for ſupper. 11 

Mr. Norris perfiſted in the aſſertion, that he had 
been robbed in the houſe, and demanded reſtitution 
of his property, e a violent ſcene of alter- 
cation enſued, in the height of which Van Bergen, with 
his utmoſt ſtrength, ſtruck the unfortunate Mr. Nor- 
ris on the head with a large poker, and fractured his 
Kull, and immediately afterwards Dromelius re- 
peatedly ſtabbed him in different parts of his body, 


Van Bergen's wife being preſent during the whole of. 


| this dreadtul ſcene of barbarity. 


The unfortunate gentleman being dead the | 1 
trators of the murder determined to 9 the * 


to a ditch near and communicating with the river 


- Thameg, and accordingly, while the woman was em- 
ployed in waſhing the blood from the flgor, her huf- 


| 1 band 


It being now about twelve o'clock, Mr. Norris ex- 


a 
; 
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' MICHAEL VAN BERGEN, Gt. for Murder — F 


band and Dromelius ſtripped the body of Mr. Norris 
of the beſt of his apparel, and thruſt it into a hamper 
which Dromelius took on his back, and proceeded 
to the water fide, hired a boat, and croſſed ro Rother- 
hithe. Having depoſited the corps at the place agreed 
upon, he took a lodging at Rotherhithe, intending to 
conceal himſelf chere till he could find in opportunity 1 
of embarking for Holland. On the following da?: WM 
upon the retiring of the tide, the body was found, 
and upon its being publicly viewed, ſome perſons re- 
collected that they had ſeen a man, reſembling the de- 
ceaſed, go into Van Bergen's houſe, and ſoſpected that 
he had been murdered there; and theſe ſuſpicions were 
violently encreaſed, when it was found that Drome- 
lius had abſconded, aud the place of his retreat 
could not be found. | yes a 
The perſon of Dromelius was known to the man 9 
that he had hired to row him acroſs the Thames to ..- 
Rotherhithe ; and upon the rumour of the, murder 
reaching him, he conjectured, that the bo of the 
deceaſed might have been in the hamper that he had 
taken in his boat the preceding night; and 'there- 
fore he communicated his ſuſpicions to a magiſtrate, 
who iſſued a warrant for ſecuring the perſon and 
ſearching the lodging of Dromelius. e 
He was with ſome difficulty traced to an obſcure 
houſe ; and 19 his poſſeſſin were found the watch ank 
part of the cloaths of the deceaſed. * © 
That dere which fell upon Dromelius natu- 
rally involved the characters of his maſter and 
W miſtreſs, and they were therefore taken into cuſtody. 
The three murderers being conducted before a benen 
of magiſtrates for examination, a variety of circum- 
ſtantial evidence was adduced againſt them, and they 
were committed to Newgate for trial at the Old Bat- 
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's MICHAEL VAN BERGEN, &c. for Murder, 


Being brought to trial for the murder, the oſſen- 
ders pleaded, © Not guilty :* but the fact was 
brought home to them by a combination of circum- 
ſtances forming a body of evidence of authority equal 
to that of the moſt poſitive proofs; and therefore 

they were convicted, and ſentenced to ſuffer death. 
The jury was compoſed of fix natives of Holland, 
and fix Engliſhinen ; and, that the priſoners might 
have an opportunity of controverting any part of the 
evidence that might be contradictory or inconſiſtent, 
they were examined ſeparately ; but the whole of 
the evidence was clear and connected; every parti- 
cular depofition ſerving to elucidate, explain and 
give ſtrength, to the accuſations exhibited againſt the 
culprits.” - | | 
While they were under ſentence of death, they 

ſhewed but very faint ſigns of compunction for the 
horrid crime they had committed, Van Bergen re- 
ſolutely denied that the murder was perpetrated in 
his hou and falſely pretended to have been greatly 
ſhocked when he heard of the circumſtance, and fur- 
ther, that he had offered a reward for apprehending 
the murderer. Theſe reports, however, had not the 
defired effect of reſcuing his character from public re- 
ptoach and execration. | 
The wife of Van Bergen acknowledged that ſhe had 
favoured the eſcape of Drqmelius, and alſo that ſhe 
Was preſent when he and Her huſband precipitated 
the unfortunate Mr. Norris to premature death. She 
endeavoured to excuſe herſelf from the charge of be- 
ing an accomplice in the murder, which ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
could not conceive could, with any juſtice, be impu · 
ted to her, as it was not pretended, that ſhe had com- -.. 
mitted the fact, though ſhe was preſent when it was 
done, and was charged with favouring the eſcape of 
Promelius; that ſhe did affiſt him to eſcape ſhe ac- 
| | knowledged 
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MICHAEL VAN BERGEN, G. for Aru. Y- 

knowledged, adding, that had ſhe been under the 

| likecircumſtances in her own country, the law would - 
not have deemed her a proper object of puniſhment. . 

Michael and Catherine Van Bergen, and Gerrard 
Dromelius, were executed in Eaft-Smithfield, on the 
toth of July 1700, the gallows being placed as near 


. as convenient to the houſe where the murder was 
8 committed. The body of the female convict was gi- 
; ven to her friends for interment, but thoſe of the 
: men were hung in chains near Mile-End. © 
- : Type Ordinary's Account. - eos. 
f THESE unfortunate people were natives of Hol- 
land, Van Bergenbeing bornatthe Hague, and his wife 
/ at Helvoetſluice, and Dromelius received his birth 
6 near the city of Amſterdam. Van Bergen followed 
WM ſmuggling for ſeveral years, and by that illegal oc- 
5 cupation acquired about four hundred pounds; with 
which ſum he opened a houſe for the tale of ſpirits 
4 and other liquors at Fluſhing ; where Dry Klus en- 


geaged with him as waiter. | 
The many acts of diſhoneſty committed by Van 
Bergen in conjunction withhis wife and ſervant, ren. 
dexed the ir characters ſo notoriouſly bad, that the7 
judged it prudent to retire from a countty, where 
the laws ate adminiftered with ſo much ſeverity as ig - + Bl 
Leſt their departure ſhould be prevented, in con- = 
ſequence of the complaints exhibited againſt them, - 
they came privately, away in a fiſhing boat, Which = 
brought them to Billingſgate, a few weeks after the 
- concluſion of the peace of Berwick. | -: . AM 
A ſhort time after his arrival, Van Bergen took © | 
the | houſe where the unfortunate Mr. Norris was I 
murdered, and Dromelius reſumed his former ſtatt- 
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1% MICHAEL vAx BERGEN, Kc. for Alurdr. 


on of waiter; but though appearing under the cha- 
racter of a domeſtic, he was a kind of partner with 


_ affiſting 


— 


Van Bergen in more reſpects than one; for beſides 
x Pim in divers frauds and other unjuſtifiable 
actions, he engaged in an illicit intercourſe with 
E a 
Van Bergen had been well educated, but a long 


courſe of diffipation had worn from his mind every ' 


early impreſſion of goodneſs, though he retained his 


Latin in which language he delivered himſelf with 
ſome fluency at the placeof execution ; acknowledging 


that he merited the puniſhment he was about to ſut- 
fer, and that he died in peace with all mankind, 
hoping that the ſincerity of his repentance, though a 
late one, would procure the pardon of his Creator. 
Van Bergen's wife could not be eaſily reconciled 


to the idea that ſhe deſerved to die; but when the 


time of her diſſolution approached, ſhe ſeemed to 
be conviriced, that ſhe had improperly arraigned the 


' Juſtice. of the Engliſh laws, When exhorted to re- 


entance on the ſcore of her adulterous .commerce 


with Dromelius, ſhe endeavoured to excuſe herſelf 


from cenſure, alledging, that ſhe did not conſider her- 
ſelf as blameable for an action which had proved 
injurious to her own character, but being in no other 


' reſpe& whatever. Strange infatuation ! that a wo- 


man going to account ſor every unrighteous actiop 
committed during the probationary ſtate of morta- 


lity, ſhould not feel the force of that emphatic and 
folemn command of the Almighty * Thou ſhalt not 


commit adultery.” —Aqdultery and murder are ex- 


preſsly prohibited by the voice of God; and whoever 
commits either of thoſe crimes can avert irredeem- 


able perdition only by the deepeſt contrition and 


ſorrow of heart, and by unwearied ſupplications to 
the throne of the A!mighty. MS 


e lia 

3 ; 
— 
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: GEORGE CADDELL, for Minds 1 
As Ihave exhorted Mrs. Van Bergen to repent of , 
her infidelity to her marriage vow, fol endeavoured - 


to convince Dromelius that he had been guilty of 
a henious fin, by defiling the bed of his employer, 
to whom he was bound, by the very nature of ſervi- 
tude, to offer no kind of injury: but he ſeemed to 


pay very little attention to all the arguments Il made 


uſe of on this head. He acknowledged himfelf- 
guilty of the murder, and ſaid, that by a fincere 
repentance, he hoped he had made his peace with. 


the Almighty. ah 


7 
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Account of GEORGE CADDEL, executed for the Murder. . 


of ELIZABETH PRICE. 


T malefactor was the ſon of reputable pa- 
rents, who were ſettled at Bromſgrove in 
| Worceſterſhire. After receiving a good education, 


he was put apprentice to a ſurgeon and apothecary 
in his native town. | N | 


Having acquired the reputation of a youth of 


promiſing genius, his parents reſolved to do every 
thing in their power towards his advancement in 
life; and therefore, upon the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeſhip, they ſupplied bim with money ſuffi- 
cient to maintain himſelf: gentcely while he ſhould 
be encreafing his profeſſional knowled ge by attending 
the ſeveral hoſpitals in London. 
Upon his return from London, he ſpent ſame time 


with his friends at Bromſgrove, and then engaged 

himſelf as an aſſiſtant to Mr. Randall, a ſurgeon and 
apothecary of extenſive practice at Worceſter, whoſe 
daughter he ſome time after married: but ſhe dying 
in labour of her firſt child, Caddell was afterwards *_ 
guilty of ſeyeral acts of irregularity, which N 


1 GEORGE CADDELL, f& Murder, 
ed Mr. Randall to revoke his intention of admitting 
him a partner in his buſineſs. . 

Quitting the family of his father · in law, Caddell 
became afliſtant to Mr. Dean, an eminent ſurgeon 
at Litchfield, where he lived in general eſteem for 
the ſpace of about two years. 
A hort time after being ſettled in this town, he 

made overtures of love to an amiable young lady in- 
titled to a handſome fortune, and the conſent of her 
friends being obtained, a day was appointed for the 
- ſolemnization of their nuptialss © 
Near Mr. Dean's lived a young woman, named 


 O00D x2 = 


"Elizabeth Price, who had been ſeduced by a gentle- b 
man in the army, and now ſupported herſelf by her B 
needle, in the uſe of which ſhe was remarkable {Kil- ti 
ful. Though he was under a contract of marriage tl 

to another, Caddell pretended a violent affection for 2 
this young woman, and under a promiſe of eſpoufipg m 

her, obtained a poor and deſpicable triumph over the w 

remnants of her virtue, and in conſequence ſhe 

became pregnant. SE bets ets M 

Diſcovering her ſituation to. Caddel, ſhe became a 
exceedingly importunate for the performance of his m 
promiſe, and after being for ſome time amuſed with pe 

à variety of pretexts, ſhe declared, that unleſs he pt 
would, without further delay, make her his wife, ef 


ſhe would divulge the particulars of the connexion 
ſubfiſting between them to the young lady to whom 
ſhe had diſcoyered he had made a promiſe of mar- 
riage, obſerving, at the ſame time, that, from the 
ſtrictneſs of probity for which the whole family was 
celebrated, he muſt ine vitably be diſmiſſed with con- 
tempt, upon their being made acquainted with the 
duplicity of his be 8 86 ee e +. 
Reduce to the alternative either of marrying a 
woman whoſe character had been ſtained, or of hav- 
0 ; | Of ing 


' GEORGE CADnEIL, for Murder 13 

his irregularity expoſed to the very perſens from 
__ of x, =" he wiſhed | his failingy to be con- 
cealed, Caddell conceivedthe barbarous reſolutien of 
murdering Mrs. Price, whom he conſidered as rhe 

only obſtacle to his future happineſs, ' 

In the evening of the following Saturday, he went 
to Mrs. Price's lodging, requeſting that ſhe would 
accompany him into the fields: the next afternoon, 
that they might ſettle matters preparatory. to their 
marriage, which he expreſſed a defire of being ſolem. 
nized with all poſſible ſecrecy. 

They met the next day at a public houſe, ious 
by the fign of the Nag's Head, in the road leading to 
Button upon Trent; and after walking in the fields 
till evening, ſat down together under a hedge, where 
they canverſed for about half an hour, when taking 
a knife from his pocket, he cut the unfortunate wo- 
man's throat from ear to ear, in conſequences of 
which ſhe inſtantly expired. 

Having cominitted "this cruel act, he returned to 
Mr. Dean's, where his ſpirits were obſerved to be in 
violent ſtate of agitation: but no enquiry was 
made as to the cauſe of his diſorder, it being fup- 
poſed to ariſe from ſome caſual diſagreement in com- 
pany, he being ſo highly eſteemed that not the flight» 
eſt ſuſpicion was entertained of his being capable ot 
any unjuſtifiable or unworthy action. 

In the morning the body was Ae Sf 
from the circumſtance of the knife with which the 
murder had been perpetrated, and a caſe of chirrugical 
inſtruments, beth known to be the property of Cad. 
dell, being found in the graſs by the ſide of the de- 
ceaſed, a violent ſuſpicion of the fat immediately 
fell upon him; and in conſequence thereof a wat- 
rant was obtained for taking him into cuſtody. He 
made no refiſtance to the officers of juſtice; but, 

| though 


W end for. Murder. 


though he ſaĩd nothing to accuſe himſelf, his man- 
ner might well be interpreted into an acknowledgment 


— 


of guilt; He was committed to Stafford goal, and 


3 being brought to trial at the next aſſizes, was ſen- 


tenced to be executed on the circumſtances above 


related, and he accergingly was gone: Stafford. 


July 21ſt, 1900... 


| The — of this malefaQtor was accompained | 
with many circumſtances of very high aggravation. 
The favour granted him by Mrs. Price were of a 


nature that ſhould have excited in him ſome grati- 


tude, but more tenderneſs and com paſſion; though 
ſhe had been ſeduced by another, and had alſo yield - 


ed to his ſolicitations, ſhe was not ſo abandoned as | 


to proſtitute her perſon indiſcriminately; after prac- 
ticing every ſtratagem that he was maſter of to in- 


flame her paſſions, he difingenuouſly took advantage 
of the weakneſs he had himſelf oecafioned, and un- 


der the promiſe of marriage meanly and wickedly 
en over the rewnants of her mangled virtue, 
But he carried his iniquity to infinitely greater 
Ry, When Mrs. Price threatened; if he ſtill 


marriage, that ſhe would 'expoſe his infidelity to the 
young lady to whom he made pretenſions of honour. 


able love, the idea, of committing the murder firſt 


ſuggeſted itſelf to his mind, he being conſcious, that 
from the ſeverity of her virtue, he could expect no- 
thing but that the diſcovery in queſtion would pro- 
duce an abſolute prohibſtion to any farther advan- 
ces. It was not a ſudden ſtart, an incontroulable 
Fory, an involuntary impulſe, or a kind of tempo- 
rary inſanity, into which the mind is ſometimes 


thrown by the violence of conflicting paſſions that 
impelled him to this act of barbarity; but it was 


the effect of cool and deliberate premeditation. - To 
 plungs 


continued to amuſe her with fruitleſs Promiſes of 
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rative, were deten 


fore, upon the expiration of the term of his a 
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SGkondE CADDELL, fo Ar. ry 
pon » fellow creature into eternity with unnum· 


ered unrepented fins to anſwer for, is à crime of ſo 
black a complection as to infpire horror ãn the very 


relation What then muſt be the ſenſations of him 


who, while he is himſelf on the verge of eternity, 
has to reflect that the eternal ſalvation of his ſoul is 
only to be ſecured by that ferveney of zeal and ho- 


ly reſignation to the divine Author of our being, 
which he had cruelly robbed a fellow creature of all 


opportunity of exerciſing in the awful moment of ex- 
changing this ad life for A and eternal 
ſtate. þ 


| Some Particulars 5 to » GEORGE C ADDELL, write | 


ten by a Clergyman who n him in TY 2 a wa | 
" Place of Execution. 


GEORGE CADDELL Fn Jeſcentdel of NE 


ceſterſhire, where ke received a better education 
than generally falls to the lot of thoſe who are not 


intended for the learned profeſſions. At the uſual. 


ag, he wag put apprentice to an apothecary - and 


ſurgeon, in his native town; and under this gen- 
tleman, whoſe practice was extenſive,” he acquired 


avery reſpectable Ware of theoretical and practical 
knowledge in his profeſſion. 

The parents of the unfortunate ſubſet. of this nar» 
ined to afford him every neoeſ. 
ſary opportunity of improving bimſelf; and there. 
ren- 


r his 


ticeſhip, they furniſhed” him with money 


maintenance in London, while, for the ſake of 
gaining experience he attended ſeveral of the 


hoſpitals there. 

Leaving London, he paſſed ſome months fa the , 

mme — of the country with his friends | 
| AT, 


* 


able parents, who lived at Bromſgrove in Wor- . 3 


1 - " - 
. 8 N * 
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| — + | 
nt; Bromſgfove, and then engaged himſelf as an 
-  affiftance'to Mr. Randall, a ſurgeon and apothecary 
rr Worceſter in 2 very extcafive practice. While in 
F this ficuation he acquired the charactet of being « 
very ſkilful practitioner both in the chirurgical and 
medical branches of his profeffion'; and at the ſame 
time the politeneſs of his addreſs and the affability 
of his manners ſecured him a very favourable re- 
peption in almoſt every genteel family within a cir- 
He made overtures of laye to Randalls daugh. 
ter, and eſpouſed that young lady, with the co 

ol her father, who was at one time diſpoſed to ad- 
mit him to a ſhare of his buſineſs, and would certain. 

ty; bave done it, had not he obſerved that fince his 

- marriage his conduct had become vitiated and de- 
ſerving reprehenfion in ſeveral inſtance. 
 __- Caddeall's wife dying in child-bed, he quitted the 
family of his father-in-law; whp gave him a recom- 
mendation to Mr, Dean, 2 ſurgeon at Worceſter, 
wich whom he had lived near two years, when he 
engaged in that connection with Mrs, Price, which 
ended in the death of that unfortunate Woman, 
While he was in priſon, Caddell ſhewed proofs of 
the deepeſt remorſe for the erime he had committed; 
and what is a matter not a litcle fingular, he preſever · 
dc an- a declaration, that, notwithſtanding his cru- 
ey towards her, he eſteemed her with great tender- 


neſs. | „ een 

It being obſerved to him that bis profeſſions of 
eſteem: and his latter conduct towards the deceaſed 
were wholly diſcordant, he replied to the follow- 
ning eſfect: chat if his partiality to Mrs. Price did 

_ _ notriſc to violent love, it was too ſtrong to he ſub · 
dd by any thing but ambition; his temper vas 
rah aſpiring, and the idea, chat, ky mareping 
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Arcount of the Mur der com by THOM AS' HUNTER; 
upon tu youny Gentlatien, iu whim he was Prereptur. 


* 


. GORDON, 4 capital merchant in Elin 
7 burgh, one of the bailies, or aldermen of that 3 
city, had two ſolis ad a daughter, whom he loved with 3 
the moſt tender affection ; and therefore he reſol ved Y 
that they ſhould he educated in his own family; - - + 
A young gentleman. who had ſtudied divinity, 
and lately taken his degree of Maſter of Arts, being - =_ 
reconimended to Mr, Gordon as perſon. in every - 3 
reſpect qualiſied to ſuperintend the education of his - 
fons, he was admitted into the family in the capacity 
of tutor to the young gentlemen, and allowed a. 
3 handſome annual ſti r ien 720% Þ9 2 * 
The afſfiduity of Hunter in forwarding the ſtudies 
of the young gentlemen, his kind and - affetionate 
behaviour to them, the regularity of his condut. 
his extenfive knowledge and good underſtandi 
very ſtrongly terommended him to the favour of Mr. 
nud Mrs Gorden. 
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18. THOMAS HUNTER, for Aue. 


Soon after his eſtabliſhment in this family, Hunter 
made pretenfions of love to a young woman, who 
attended the lady and daughter of his employet, and 
under a promiſe of marriage, ſubdued her virtue. 
A ctiminal intercourſe ſubſiſted between them a 
long time without diſcovery or ſuſpicion ; but, at 
length, it happened, that one afternoon, while Mr. 
and Mrs, Gordon were from home on a viſit, the 
lovers,- who had omitted to lock the door of the a- 
partment where they uſually met, were ſurpriſed by 
the abrupt entrance of the two young gentlemen, 
while in a ſituation by no means conſiſtent with a re- 
rd to decen ex. a 33 
The eldeſt of the children not having attained his 
tenth year, they were not apprehenſive that either of 
them would mention the diſcovery they had made to 
their parents: but in this they were miſtaken ; for 
at ſupper the children reported ſuch circumſtances as 


fully convinced Mr. and Mrs. Gordon that there was | 


an illicit commerce between the tutor and the waiting 

' maid. In conſequence hereof, he young woman was 
the next day diſmiſſed from the family, and Hunter 
tvas'ſeverely reprehended ; but in conſideration of his 
youth, and the difficulty of reſiſting the attractions 

of an agreeable female, his indifcretion was entirely 
excuſed. 9 . 1 
Io wreak vengeance upon the children for having 
expaſed his connection with the waiting maid, Hun- 
ter conceived one of the moſt barbarous projects that 


as ever ſuggeſted by the moſt corrupt and aban- 


doned heart; and this was no other than to murder 
Mt. Gordon's two ſons and his daughter, though 
the latter was not at home, when ber brothers ſur 10 
ed him and the waiting maid in an indecent | 
tion. n Fg. 
In favourable weather, Hunter ſeldom omitted 
walking in the fields for about an hour before dinner 
| with 


- | 


\ 


* 


THOMAS HUNTER, A 0 


with his pupils, and they were frequently aecom- 
anied by "Miſs: Gordon. The day on which he bad 
Ford the reſolution of carrying his barbarous pur- 
poſe into effect, Mr.” and Mrs. Gordon were enga 5 
to dine from home, and the lady was defirous that 
all the children ſhould be of the party, but her huſ- 
bandobjeRed to this, conſenting, however os: their 
daughter ſhould accompany them. 85 


At the uſual hour, Hunter and the two : 
rentlemen ſet out for their morning walk, and at the 

ame time Mr. and Mrs. Gordon and their. daughter 
departed for the gentleman s houſe where they were. 
Invited to dine. | 
When they had got to forne diſtance from ts 
houſe, Hunter ſeated himſelf on the graſs, while the 
children amuſed themſelves with catching butterflies, 
and pulling flowers, till he called them to him, and 
after maliciouſly upbraiding them for having divulg= 
ed what they had ſeen when they came unexpectediy 
into the room a few days before, he informed them, 
that he was reſolved that moment to put them both 
to death with the pen-knife which he held open in 


plead for mercy; their tears and ſupplications ſeryed 
only to inflame the diabolical fury of this blood-thirſty 
wretch, from whom they endeayoured to eſcape by 
flight; but purſuing, he ſoon overtook them, and 
kneeling upon the breaſt of the youth he firſt ſeized 
he cut the throat of one of the brothers, from eat 
do car, and while the knife was yet warm, be exer. 
eiſed the ſame ſavage e upon the other unfor- 
tunate youth, C 
The whole tranſaction was ſeen by a gentleman . 
walking on the Caftle-Hill at Edinburgh, from whick - 
city the ſpot where the fact was committed was not 
at the diſtance of more _ half a mile ; and * 

2 | | - 
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Months itremained exceedingly doubtful whether the 
_ unfortunate mother would recover - from the ſhock 


/ down to the floor, on the following moxning [the ſhe 


of guilt n very rang again * a proſer 
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„ THOMAS HUNTER, 1. der, 


bis givi an alarm, ſeveral perſons haſtened towards 
the children, hom they found weltering in their 
blood, and ſome others went in purſuit of the mur - 
derer, hom they ſecured 25 he was walking towards 
an aGacent river, in which; as he afterwaxds.acknow- 


tedgey, his intention was to drow. himſelf. 


When the company were about to fit Jowntodins 
her news was brought to Mr, and Mrs, Gordon of 


the melancholy fate of their two children; and a 


Tcene of aff iction enſued, of which, thoſe only can 
form an adequate idea, whoſe minds are ſuſceptible 
of thoſe fine impreſſions which are made by parental 


tenderneſs and love. In ſhort, the grief-of the unfor: 


zunate parents was ſo violent as to have a very unfa- 
wont effect upon their healths ; and for ſome 


ſhe felt upon being informed of the melzncholy ch 
taſtrophe of her beloved children. 

In one of the ancient laws of Scotland. it is enect· 
ed, that if a murderer is a pprehended while any of 


tze blood of the deceaſed remains on his hands he 


ſhall be proſecuted in the ſheriff's caurt, and execut- 
od within three days after the diſcovery. of the fact. 
This ſtatute hag for ſoine time been -cagfidered ag 
obſolete, not having been reſorted to fo a long ſeries 
of years; but it was deemed expedient to revive it 
in the caſe of Hunter, his offence being ſo figgularly 
attrocious, as to call aloud: tor the ma e mplarr 


Puniſhment. | | 
Hunter being committed: to priſons 8 apd chained 
7 


Tiff iſlued his preeept for a jury to meet, 7 _ 5 | 
enquire into the nature of the evidence ** 
the fact with which he ſtood accuſed ; and Ne 


cution 
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ſelf g alley of all the fafts charged in th 
at 1 ſame time evincing à more implac 
of 5 19 7065 is 2 8 dund to OT the. 
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whe ar e the hee phrngrſ 
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* lac ae cony e n ts ese 
hanged on en 7 
tec his x right vered 17 05 b 
with 2 hatchet, after 7 5 to be dr 
to the gallows with. a rope, 14 the body to 
in cha 59 He. road between Edigb 


Ava 1 


with which the murders were perpeaca being © 
— — 1 it into the gibbet. 85 the * 


ticular carried 12 WY 

Same time after th he. dy had been pe in chain 
Mr. Gordon petition ea e Sberiff for 1 ; remoxal 
alledging, chat as he ha 


Fea the cruel 125 of his Org chil- 


dew Days after the — of Banter, rp 5 
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Sen N infticure under the Pat above ahnded | 


wh Being 2 brought totrial, the prifoper 7 925 1 
tle ae . 5 
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the han; 2 etna arcs te hors, 1 ! 5 


Auguſt, 22 the 8 Entenge was in cet yore | 


| b t acca AY: travel . 
on the road Sewer. 1d Ed and Leit % he felt 


ren being ; calle to bis plane FR by the ſight of | 
ce 1950 5 


beunt of him was: e eee ae by 4 Gentleman in . 


5 ne e 
.ch a 25 here his rr 


been long eſtabliſhed in the farming buſineſs, chien 


- univerſity of St. Andrew, where he made a_ rapid 
PL 
Pre 

ad IT | 
frequent peruſal of fome atheiſtical writings,” which - 


\ Which his ſubſequent misfortunes wag wholly aſcribed 


fAnement, I touched with all the delicacy that the ſub- 


ſentiments; and to my very great affliction, found 


to the honour of God. 


| / 
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4 THOMAS HUNTER, „er Mardy. 


he had managed with ſuch ſucceſs as to acquire 
— 10TT 0 a 
At the uſual age, young Hunter was placed at the 


en. 


progreſs in the ſtudy of divinity; but inftead of re- 
ng, be yielded tothe deſtructive prejudices which 
been impreſſed upon his mind by an early and 


had caſually fallen under his obſeryation, and to 


Having been ſome years a fellow ſtudent with him 
at St. Andrew's college, I was no' ſooner informed of 
the ſhocking act of cruelty he had committed, than 
I determined to viſit him in priſon, in order, if poſ, 
Able; to convince him of the neceſſity of employing 
the thort remnant of his life in making peace with {| 
his offended Creator, whoſe exiſtence he had im- 4 
piouſly denied, ain 6273 14 

Upon being introduced to this ſelf· dece ved and 
miſerably loſt, man, in the diſmal place of his con- 


- geen. 


ject would admit, upon the nature of his religious 


kim unalterably attached to his former notions, {6 
repugnant to the divine revelation, and ſo derogatory 
a 43,548 6-H 4x00 


x. He informed me, that he had been for ſometime 
accuſtomed to attend à public houſe, where à kind 


of club was held weekly, compoſed of young perſons i 
entertaining principles ſimilar to his own, and that 
the reſult of their diſcuſſions of ſcriptural ſubjects, 


had confirmed him in the atheiſtical and deiſtici opi - 
nions, which he had imbibed at an eaily period of life, 
After I had uſed the moſt forcible expoſtulations 
in my power, to reclaim this attrocious finner 3 
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Jom COWLAND, fir lt. 23 
the path of wickedneſs, he owned himſelf obliged 


to me for my endea vours, which, he aid, he was 
perſuaded, aroſe: from a good intention; although ' 
they were the effect of a want of that information and 2 
knowledge, which it had been his better fortune to 

obtain. i ire Fav, 7 N i 5 
Deſpairing of being able to do any thing towards: 

the converſion of this unhappy man, I took leave of: 

| him. On the following day, \ 7 attended at the 

place of execution, hoping that a change might have 

been wrought in his abandoned heart: . but how; 

great was my aſtoniſhment and horror, to ſee the 
miſerable wretch launch into eternity, loudly pro» 
claiming, that he felt no remorſe for the barbarous 

erime he had committed, and that he e his 


laſt breath in a firm diſbelief of the exiſtence of a God 
3 5 5 | $a A | a ; wy K 
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0 beats © jug 
JOHN COWLAND, ; executed for the Murier 
Si. ANDREW SLANNING, Bart. 
b ee SLANNING being at the theatre, he 

there fell into company with woman of the 
= town, and before the conclufion of the exhibition, 
retired with her, in order to adjourn to a-neighbours 
ing bagnio; in the way to which place, they were 
overtaken by a company of young men of genteel l! 
appearance, among whom was Cowland.. 3 ' ©; 
By way of what is called a frolic by 


2 
7 


if 


wo 


F 4 


and diſorderly, theſe - young men inſiſted, that 
the woman ſhould quit Sir Andrew, and accompany 
W them; but he refuſed to part with her, declaring 

her to be his wife. Hereupon, Cowland told Sir 
Andrew, that he was a liar, for he knew him to be 
married to a virtuous lady, whom he groſsly abufed+ 


* : : : 2 ; ) f 
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ide for that bigbt, it might be revived, and a duet 
few 1 


to Mr. Cowlagd, 


to and therefore he iuſiſted, that; the conteſt ſhould 


Abdrew 3 in rthe * _ called pong that eg A 
| murdered,” and preſently aſter expired. 
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By infidelity to her bed; After many reproac 
and provoking ex preſſions on both ſides, Sir Andrew. 
and Cow land de their ſwords; but the populace 
Ihcerfered;” and prevented a feneountte; and among 
the ſpeQators, Were ſeveral gentieman' intimately ac- 
quainted with both parties, who determined to uſe 
their belt endeavours for bringing about a perfect 
reconetfistion; leſt; though” the diſpute might ſub- 


be tile conſe quenee ; and for this they ad- 
Murhed to an adjacent tavern, being followed by che 
Woinid'who had given riſt to the cbntention. 
Befdre going to the rheatre, Sir Andrew had paſſed 
5 15 company with ſome e and 
4355 ſb freely, as a to inflame his paſſions, 
which were balefalfy quiet and irtitable. Upon 
ſeeing the woman Ro the tavern, Sir An- 
drew. returned, and addreſſiing himſelf in warmth 


he ſaid his 9 attack in the ſtreet, 
and the opprobrious epithet of liat, which he had 


made uſe of were affronty.; that it yyould' be incon- 


fitent with the character of a gentleman to ſubmit 


be detided with their ſwords: Seeing che controver(y 
likely to be revired with great acrumony, the other 


gentlemeninterpoſed their good ofñices; and all abi. 
moũtyſee ming once niore at an end; wine was called 


for, and the company agreed to adjourn to an aparts 


ä ment above ſtaits. In the p ns, Fw ſome. a4 words 


E between! the diſputa an. 


Some of the ſervants of the Earl of þ e 


| who waited then at ſupper in the tavern, hearing the 


cry 
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unn 
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demned to ſuffer death; and accordingly 
notwithſtanding 


for drinking. The untimely death of Sir Andrew, 


N Seer 
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dont cot. Auf, f, Murder. 35s 
of mufder, they ran up ſtairs, and ſeized Com- 
nd, who ſtill had the bloody inſtrument of death 
in his hand. N- to eſcape, but 
being overpowered, he was taken befote a magiſ- 
krate, who committed him for trial ; and the above 
facts being clearly proved againſt him, he was con- 
y be was 
executed at Tyburn, on the 2oth of December 1900, 
very powerful intereſt was exerted 


- 
4 & 2» 


in his favour. 
2 Ordi 1 n 8 


TiIIs unfortunate young gentleman was poſſeſ- 
ſed of a handſome fortune; which in a ſhott time 


he a good deal impaired; by indulging himſelf in 


the  taſhionable amuſements and vices of the ape. 
He was ſtrongly addicted to gaming, -lewd women, 
tavern meetings with inconſiderate and volatile 


young fellows, and, in ſhort, to every ſpecies of what 
is called gaicty, and miſtaken for the feał pleaſures 
of life. e e e as Þ | r 


Sic Andrew Sanning Was of a diſpoſition fimilar 


to that of Mr. Cowland ; Wong he was a married - 
man, he engaged in a variety of licentious amours, 


and was too much accuſtomed to indulge his fondneſs 


it is to be hoped, will caution others again falling 

into thoſe indiſcretions and irregularities that wete 

ein u n 
After the condemnation of Mr. Cowland, I fre- 


quently vifited him; and he replied to all the queſ- 


tions I propoſed with great openneſs. and candour. 


H. had received a very good education; and he in- 


formed me, that till within a few years, he had lived 
in ſtrict obedience to the rules of virtue and religion: 5 
Nums. I. 92 : E | | 5 | but ; 


* 


pert mariner: but, like his favourite element, his 


the money that came into his 
and when arrived at years of maturity, he employed 


26%ũ? ꝶü JOHN KID, for rin. 


but That though conſcious, of the impropriety of his 
conduct, after he had once attached himſelf to the 


company of lewd women, and the protiigate men to 


whom they introduced him, his infatuation. was ſo 


ſtrong, that he was never happy when abſent from 
them. He repented ſincerely of his miſconduct, 


and wiſhed the diſgtaceful and afflicting ſituation to 
which he was reduced might warn others againſt 
falling into ſuch errors as had tuined his reputation, 


and rendered it neceſſary that his life ſhall be ſacri- 


ficed to the offended laws of his country. 
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| Particulars, of the Life, together with an Account ef the 


Trial of JOHN KIUD, exccuted for Piracy. 


Tou KIDD was born at Greeneck in Scotlane, 


about the year 1640. From a very early age he 
was brought up to the tea, to which way ot life he 
had a natural fond neſs; and this, together with ex- 
-perience he acquired in a great number of voyages, 
to different parts ot the globe, made him a very ex- 


manners were tude and boiſterous. | 
Being of an avaricious A he hoarded up all 
ands with greut carte; 


his ſmall capital in trading upon his own account, 
between ditlerent parts of America and the Weſt- 
India iſlands; and in this undertaking he was ſo 


{ucceſstul, that, in a few years, he might have 
amaſſed conſiderable riches, had he purſued the 
honeſt means of obtaining them: but his inſatiable 


defire of wealth drove him to thoſe meaſures which 
produced his deſtruction. | 


His 
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Jom xn fur . 2 
His frequent voyages between the Weſt- Indi- 
iſlands and the American continent made him well 

acquainted” with thoſe ſeas, where he formed cona 
nections with a great number of pirates, with whom/he 
carried on an illicit and very lucrative traffic. 

His general place of refidence was at New-York, 
during the latter years of his life; and having fre- 


ner; that, if properly encouraged and ſupported, he 
15 could exterminate the whole race of pirates, ſo well 


* was he acquainted with the tracks they purſued, and 
all their places of reſort. At length, ſome of the 
leading people of the town took this matter into ſe- 
1 tious confideration, and being ſenfible, that if the 
1 project could be carried into ſucceſsful execution, 
tbe the event would be exceedingly beneficial to the 
| mother country as well as the American colonies; 
+0 they communicated. their ſentiments to the deputy 
ics | governor of New-York; his majeſty's commander 
he in chief, lord Bellamont, being then in England. 


preſſion of piracy, it was warmly pgtronized by a 


were ſtrenuous friends to the real intereſt of their 
country, and among theſe was the great lord Som- 


all mers, high chancellor of England, who, in very 

e; ſtrong terms, recommended the propoſal to the can- 

ed ſideration of parliament, as a meaſure that promiſed. 
t, to he productive of very high advantages to the 

ſt- commerce ot this kingdom and its dependencies; 
ſo and a bill was brought into the Houſe of Commons 
ve for carrying Kidd's plan into execution, under theim- 
ne mediate patrqnage of government ; but it was re- 
le zected by a great majority. { 62 1280 e 
h | E 2 02:2 ;3 fads 
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oft quently aſſerted in a public and very confident man- 


he Intelligence being diſpatched to the government 
at home of the plan that had been formed for the ſup- 


great number of. very reſpeRable | perſonages, Who 


of % .x 


Pos New-York, 1 in the courſe of his paſſage he tcok a 
French prize, with which he ſailed for Madeira, then 
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Kidd being repreſented as an intrepid and experi- 
enced commander, and his propofition bearing 2 


very plauſable appearance, a ſubſcription for carrying 


it into effect was libcrally patronized by the nobility, 
by private gentleman, and by perſons intereſted in 
commerce ; lord chanceller 12 ſtill being the 
moſt forward among the encouragers of the under- 
raking ; and in the mean time, a paper, figned by 
the moſt reſpectable of the ſubſcribers was ſent to 
New-York, requeſting that Kidd would embark for 
England with all convenient ſpeed. 

Soon after the arrival of Kidd in this kingdom, a 
veſſel of which he was to take the command was 
equipped for ſea ; and it was agreed, that he ſhould 
| fail in purſuit of the pirates, a large portion of the 
property taken from whom was aſſigned to the uſe 
of the captain, and the reſidue was to be divided 
among the ſubſcribers, in proportion to the amount 
df their reſpectiye adventures. | 

It was univerſally expected, that this expedition 
would be productive of great national benefit, which 
in all probability would have been the conſequence, 
but for the vil'ainy of Kidd, directed his courſe to 


to St. Jago, and from thence to Madagaſcar, where 


he had pre- determined to purſue the plan of his in- 


quitous operations, which was to follow the practice 
he had undertaken to aboliſh, by ſeizing upon every 
ſhip that he had ſtrength enough to ſubdue. 
— for ſome time traverſed the Indian Gulph, 
commonly known by the appel}ation of the Red-Sea, 
without any ſucceſs he ſtecred for Calicut ; in the 


way to which place he took a veſſel richly laden, and 


carried her to Madagaſcar, where he ſold the veſſel 
and her —_ 


Preſently | 


— 
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Preſently aſter the above adventure, he ſailed up- 
pn a cruize, having no particn]ar deſlination, but 
being confinuallygppon the watch for prey; and in 
about five weeks, captured a very valuable prize 
named the QuedaR, manned with Mooriſh ſeamen 
under the command of European oſſicers. This 
veſſel, which was of four hundred tons burden, he 
took into Madagaſcar, where he burnt the ſhip that 
ad been fitted out at the expence of his ſubſcribers 


prize, in which he failed for the Weſt- Indies. 
Upon his arrival at Angulla and afterwards at 
St. Thomas's the inhabitants of thoſe iſland refuſed 
to ſupply him with freſh water; but whether this 
was from a ſuſpicion of his being a pirate, or from 
ſome other cauſe is uncertain. + Being thus diſap- 
pointed, he ſailed for Hiſpaniola, where he procured 
a plenty of proviſions and freſh water, through the 
agency of a Britiſh renegado, named Bolton, in whom 
he fepoſed great confidence, 


purchaſed a ſloop at Hiſpaniola, in which he failed 
with a valuable cargo, intending to diſpoſe of it at 
Jamaica, Antigua, and ſome other of the Britiſh 
iſtands in the Weſt-Indies; and having fold his 


| 


ceed to Boſton in New England. N 


. 


ton, before the Governor of which place, he lodged 
an information upon oath, of the piratical practices 


weeks afterwards, he was committed to prifon, and 


4 


to England. 
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Having ſold the Quedact to the Spaniards, Bol-  . 
ton embarked as a paſſenger in aſhip bound for Bo- 


in England, after taking her contents into his ner 


Entruſting the care of the Quedact to Bolton, he 


goods to a very good profit, he determined to pro—- 


\ * 


of Kidd, who arriving» at the ſame place a few 


on account of his villainous proceedings tranſmitted | 


n. 
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The per ſons.who. bad procured the commiſſion for 


| Kidd, and raiſed the money for - equipping the 


veſſel. of which he had the c o mand. were of the 
party diſtinguiſhed by the name of Whigs; and 
when the news of his infamous conduct was brought 


to England, the Tories ſeized ſo favourable an oc- 


cation of inflaming the popular clamour that then 
prevailed, induſtrioufly propagating a report, that, 
under pretexts of extirpating the pirates, Kidd had 
been ſent purpoſely to commit depredatious upon 
our own merchantmen. Though carrying ſuch 


ſtrong marks of malevolence and ubſurdity, theſe 


infinuations made a very powerful impreſſion upon 


the minds of the public, ſeveral corporations taking 
the matter up in ſo ſerious a point of view, as to 


inſtruct their repreſentatives. to move the Houſe 
of Commons, for an enquiry into the partigulars of 
Kidd's expedition. This affair, however, [chded 
in both Houſes: of Parliament paſfing a teſolution, 
Er, that tbe commiſſion granted to Kidd. 
was derogatory to the dignity. of the crown of 


Great Britain, and injut ious roghe trade of the Hag 


dom. | 

From Boſton, Kidd was kyought, to England 80 
irons; and ſoon after his arrival be was examined 
at the Houſe of Commons; when the anſwers, he 
gave to the various queſtions propoſed to him, re- 
moved every ſuſpicion of the guilt that bad been 
imputed ta the perſons, at whoſe, expence the ex- 


. pedition had been undertaken ; and indeed, when 


the matter came to be more clearly underſtood, the 
unprejudiced part of the public concurred in opi- 
nion, that the rumour. of the Whigs being the ſe- 


 .cret abettors of Kidd's piratical depredations origi- 


nated with the Tory party, whoſe defign in this ſtra- 
tagem was to reduce the credit of their political ad- 


verſaries. | Being 
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Being brought tolto trial at the Old Bailey, a great 
number of moſt daring and attrocious acts of pitacy 
were proved againſt this affender, by the poſitive tef- 
timony of a great: number of witneſles; hoſe evi 
dence was ſtrengthened by a variety of circumſtan= 
tial and collateral proofs... In purtuance of His ſen - 
tence Kidd was hanged at Executipn - Dock, on the 
18th of May, 101, together with an accomplice 
named Darby Mullids: but we omit, the trial of 
this latter offender, as containing nothing in the leaſt 
EC 
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© PIRACY. is an offence pregnant with ſuch fatal 
conſequences, that it 6ught to meet wit hevery poſ- 
ſible diſcouragement; and indeed, however widely 
they may diſagree in other-particulars, we find that 
all civilized nations concur in ſubjecting the perpe- | 
trators of this. crime to very ſevere puniſhment, 
Robbers on the ſeas are of the worſt claſe, becauſe, 
in caſe of their attempts ſucceeding without ary op- 
poſition, the utter ruin of many families may be the 
conſequence: and if the attacks of theſe marauders 
are reſiſted, the conteſt is generally fierce, and _ 
bloody; and thoſe who ſurvive, perhaps, not being 
ſufficient in number for- the purpoſes of navigation 
they at length become victims to the devouring 
%% PP ͤ 0 Wes abia © 
John Kidd was an active, ſkilful and bold ſeaman; 
and ſuch were his abilities, induſtry and petſe. 
verance, that by that mere force of thoſe qualities, 
he might have attained at once independedy of 
fortune and an honeſt reputation: but the ſordid 
luere of gain urged him to betray a truſt, by a faith- 
ful diſcharge > which. he might have procured 

| N public 
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public honour and eſteem and have rendered 2 
moſt eſſential ſervice to this country as well as 
America. | | s 
This man ſeemed to have a very imperfect con- 
ception of the duties of religion and morality ; be- 
fore his trial he flattered himſelf in the notion that 
the proofs of his guilt were not ſtrong enough to affect 
his life ; and he endeavoured to juſtify himſelf with re- 
2 to the ctimes he had committed, by ſaying; that 

ſhips he had made prize of were the property 
of foreign ſtates and that every true-bred ſeaman 
ought to confider all * as enemies, and do 
them every poſſihle miſchief, 

It was but ſeldom, and then not without much 
difficulty, that I could perſuade him to attend di- 
vine ſervice in the chapel, where, indeed, I am 
concerned to ſay, I fear he received but little edifi- 
cation, his behaviour being often ſo indecent as to 
interrupt me in the diſcharge of the duties of my 
office; and at other times, inſtead of devoutly employ- 
ing his time in prayer, he would ſpeak, in a low 
voice, to his fellow priſoners upon ſea affairs, and 
other topics, which, deſperately circumſtanced as 
he was, he ſhould have entirely neglected, that he 
might have provided for the ſalvation of his ſou]. 
After condemnation, his conduct became more 


fedate ; but he rather ſeemed to be ſullen than peni- 


tent; all the perſuaſions that it was in ny power to 
uſe, being inſufficient to prevail with him ſeriouſly 
to apply himſelf to prayer, as the only means of 
averting the dreadful puniſhment due to his unre- 
pented crimes. | 

Darby Mullins, who was executed at the ſame 
time, being an accomplice with Kidd, was born in 
the North of Ireland. Upon the death of his fa- 
ther, who was a huſbandman, he repaired to Dub- 
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lin, and bired himſelf to go in the capacity of 2 
. ſervant to the Weſt-Indies, where he. was treache- 
touſly ſold as a ſlave. 1 eee 
In about four years, having regained his liberty, 
he engaged himſelſas a mariner on board one of the 
ſmall veſſels trading between the different Weſt In- 
dia iſlands, Having ſaved money in this employ- 
ment, he purchaſed a lighter with which he carried 
on a profitable traffic on his owh account; till the 
terrible earthquake at Jamaica in 1691, by which 
conyulfion of nature he loſt all his property, and he 
was very near periſhing amidſt that violent conten- 
tion of the elements. e 
Being” thus reduced to poverty, he removed to 
Port Royal, and ſoon after ſettled at Kingſton in 
the buſineſs of à publican, but failiog in this un- 
dertaking, he embarked with his family for New- 
Vork, where he for ſometime acquired a very com- 
fortable living, by conveying wood for fewel,, in a 
ſmall veſſel which he had purchaſed, and ſelling it 
to the inhabitants of the diſtant parts of the country. 
While in this ſituation, he accidentally became ac- 
quainted with Kidd, whoſe propoſals to turn pirate 
he at firſt rejected, but he was afterwards tempted 
to comply by the perſuaſions of the other, who pre- 
tended, that immenſe riches were to be acquired in 
a ſhort time, and with little or no danger, as his 
defign was only to plunder the veſſels of the infidels, 
who, he ſaid, it was the duty of every Chriſtian to 
oppoſe and diſtreſs by every poſſible meaos. 
Mullins was of a diſpoſition widely diflerent from 
Kidd. While this unhappy man was in Newgate, I 
frequently viſited him both before and after convic- ' 
tion, and found him always ſerious and yniformly de- 
cent in his bekaviour, deeply regretting the misfor- 
tune of having become acquainted with Kidd, to 
which he juſtly aſcribed his ſubſequent miſeries. 
Nou. I, F 5 . This 
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This man brought a few pounds with him to Eng- 
land, but while in Newgate he ſpent no more than 
was barely neceſſary for the ſupport of life; and 
when the time appointed for his execution approach- 
ed, he ſent me a meſſage, requeſting to ſee me in 
the cells. I attended him, and he informed me that 
he had been uneaſy for ſome time, on account of be- 
ing a ſtranger as to the means of conveying what 
money he had left to his wife and children at New- 
Vork. I ſpoken in his behalf to one of the alderman V 
who had large dealings with that quarter of the V 
-globe, and he 'kindly undertook to tranſmit the * 
money to the unhappy family; for which piece of 
dervice the poor. man was inexpreſfibly grateful, 
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Mullins regularly attended divine ſervice in the on 
canes. and loſt no opportunity of reading ſuchigod- . 


ly books as were recommended to him; and of em- 
ploying himſelf in other exerciſes of devotion. In P 
hort he was ſo attentive to his religious duties, and D 
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1 ſo truely ſorrowful in heart for the crimes of which he a 

_— ' had been guilty, that I believe, and ſincerely hope | | 

= he did not quit this life till he had obtained a remit- P 
bon of his ins. Wm. 
* N — — f. 
1 . Account of the Adventures, Trial, and Execution of ti 
S | 1 RALPH WILF OR D. e 
BN THIS malefaftor was a native of the town of b 
4 4 Ware, in Hertfordſhire, where bis father was 8 
il an opulent farmer. He was educated at the grammer h 
Wit ſchool at Ware, and at the uſual age, bound ap- 
wi prentice to Mr, Holmes, an eminent ſurgeon near 8 


Charing Croſs. * 
When he had been with Mr. Holmes about three . M - 
Youre, the diſſolute company he kept, bis frequently h 


IS 
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ſtaying whole. nights from home, and other irregula- 
rities, detefmined that gentleman to part with him; 
and therefore he applied to his father, informing 
him, that he was a youth ſo attached to a diſſipated 
and diſorderly life, that ſending him abroad would 
be the moſt likely means of ſaving him from the ruin 
that would inevitably enſue, if he continued e 
to the temptations of the metropolis. | | 
In conſequence of the above application, Mr. 


Wilford came to town and took his lon with him to : 


Ware, ſome ſhort time after which he procured him 
to be appointed midſhipman on board a ſhip of warp 
deſtined for the Eaſt-Indies. 

Upon the arrival of the veſſel at St. Helen 8, 7 | 
of the crew were allowed to go on ſhore each day}; but 
on account of his indulging his propenſity to drink- 
ing, gaming and debauchery, the captain judged it 
prudent to reſtrict Wilford from leaving the ſhip; 
which prohibition he ſubmitted to with very. great 
reluctance. 

While the ſhip lay at Fort Geonge, ſeveral wreks | 
paſſed before Wilford couſd obtain permiſſion to go 
on ſhore ; but at length, at his earneſt interceſſion, 
and ance a promiſe that he would carefully avoid 
ſuture indiſcretions, he obtained that liberty, condi- 
tionally, however, that he ſhould return on board 
every evening by a certain hour. This rettraint, to 
which none of the other officers-were ſubjected, he 
broke through in a few days, ſtaying on ſhore above 
a week, during which time he ſquandered away all 
his money in ſcenes of riot and debauchery. | 

The captain now directed his courſe for Madraſs 
and on account of the friendſhip he had for his father, 
was very deſirous of preventing young Wilford from 
running into deſtruction; and to effect this purpoſe, 
he Folotwed to deny him any future ſupply of 1 
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for the indulgence” of his diſhpated and extravagant 
temper. Going on ſhore at Madraſs, Wilford fold his 
watch, {wprd, and ſome other articles; and having 
thus raiſed a few pounds, he determined to have re- 
courſe to the practice of gaming, to which he was 
unmoderately addicted. The 3 he en- 
gaged in play with ſome of the young clerks belong- 
ing to the: factory, from whom he wan a conſiderable 
ſum of money, part of which was the property of the 
Eaſt-India Company. | 

The embezzlement being diſcovered, the delin- 
quent clerks were diſmifled, and the gentlemen of 
the factory lodged a complaint before the Governor 
againſt Wilford, for having firſt ſeduced the young 
men into the ad of gaming, and then by taking ad- 
vantage of their want of ſkill, having poſſeſſed 
himſelf of their own and the company's money, 
In conſequence of the above' complaint, Wilford 
was tried hy a court-martial, why ſentenced him 
to be broke; and therefore he was afterwards treated 
with no other reſpect than as a common foremaſt- 
man, his repeated acts of miſcondu& having occa- 
fioned the captain wholly to withdraw his counte. 
nance from him, | 8 

Having remained two years in India, the ſhip 
was ordered home, While laying at anchor off 
St. Helens. Wilford ſtole ſome money from one of 
his ſhip-mates, and going on ſhore, he ſquandered 
away the whole among lewd women, being in a 
continued ſtate of intoxication for three days and 
nights. Upon his return to the ſhip, he was ac- 
cuſed: of the theft, and a ſecond time tried by a 


court- martial, who pronounced him guilty of this 
charge; and in purſuance of their ſentence, he un- 
derwent à very ſevere diſcipline of whipping. 


During the reſt of the voyage home, be was held 


in the utmoſt abhorrence by his fellow mariners; 


and 
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and when the ſhip arrived at Portſmouth, he was 
diſcharged with every mark of contempt and di. 

race. | | NT ? ; IG E's 
2 Going to his father's at Ware, the old gentle. 
man was exceedingly concerned that the graceleſa 
youth had ſo vilely abuſed the opportunity afforded 
him, of making reparation for former miſcarriages, 
and of eſtabliſhing himſelf in a teſpectable line of 
life, But as he had till a very ſtrong paternal af- 
fection, he propoſed that the youth ld go to 
Port Royal in Jamaica, where he was canfident, he 
would meet with a very cordial reception from a 
_ diſtant relation, who was a ſurgeon of eminence in 
that iſland, and who, there was no doubt, would 
willingly entertain him in quality of aſfiftant, a6 
the knowledge he had acquired under Mr. Holmes, 
was ſufficient to render his ſervices very acceptable. 
The young man ſeemed to embrace this propofal 
with the bigheſt ſatisfaction; and every preparation 
being made for his voyage; his indulgent father 
preſented him with a ſum of money ſufficient for 
ſupporting the character of a gentleman. = 
Taking leave of his friends at Ware, he ſet out 
for London, where he was to refide in a reputable 
family, to which he had a recommendation, till the 
\ ſhip he was to go in ſhould be ready to ſail. He 
had been but a few days in the metropolis, when 
he unfortunately reſolved to ſearch out bis former 
aflociates, and take leave of them, on oceaſion of 
his ſecond departure from his native land. 


% * 


He accordingly vifited the houſes that he had 
uſed to frequent while in the ſervice of Mr. Holmes, 
and this leading him to a renewal of the company 
that had before proved ſo hurtful to his reputation, 
and ſo deſtructive to his proſpects of ſucceſs in life, 
he continued to frequent places of public diverſions 


for 
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for ſeveral weeks, accompained by women of the 
' town, and ſuch Garnet acquaintances | of his own / 


ſex, as obtained a livelihood by nn and other 
unjuſtifiable practices 

Regardleſs of conſequences, he 3 this 
thoughtleſs and inconſiderate career, till his money 
was entirely diſſipated, and till the veſſel on board 
of which he had agreed for his paſſige, had failed. 
In the mean time, his father died; and there is 


every reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the death of the old 
entleman was haſtened by the news of his ſon's 
diſorderly proceedings, which had proved ſo exceſ. 


ſive, as to deitrov all hopes of his reclamation. 


Diſtreſſed for money, and aſhamed to apply to 


his relations in Hertfordſhire for relief, Wilford 
had now before him a proſpect only of poverty and 
diſtreſs ; and his ſituation being known to ſore of 


his companions, who, at firſt by diſtant hints, and 


_ afterwards in plainer language, intimated, that he 

might relieve his diſtreſſes, by having recourſe to 
the expedient of committing robberies on the high- 
way; and this propoſal was no ſooner made, than it 
was embraced with great avidity, 


Wilford and his companions commutted ſeveral 


"robberies on the north road; but the money thus in- 


famouſly acquired was ſoon ſquandered away 


at Bagnios among lewd women, and at the 


gaming tables. Having robbed the earl of Sun- 


derland upon Finchley Common of his watch and 


money, Wilford was cloſely purſued as far as Pan- 


cras, Where he diſmounted, and eſcaped being taken 
by concealing himſelf in a hedge. But his purſuers 
being in poſſeſſion of the horſe he rode, when he com- 
mitted this fact, he was for ſome time greatly ap- 
prehenſive of his being diſcovered, and therefore he did 
not immediately renew his depredations. 


Being 
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Being again in want of money, he again had re- 
courſe to the ſame wicked and dangerous way of ob- 
taining it; but his perſon being known at ſeveral 
inns on the northern road, he judged it prudent to 
avoid heing ſeen there again. 
Going to Hounſlow Heath, he, there ſtapped a 
zentleman's carriage, and got a bobty in money and 
other effects to the value of between fifty and ſixty 
pounds, with which he rode towards London” with - 
all poſſible ſpeed. From the furious manner of his 
riding, and other circumſtances, being ſuſpected to 
be a highwayman by ſome paſſengers on harſeback, . 
they ſtopped him, and upon ſearching him, found 
a brace of loaded piſtols in his poſſeſſion, + at which 
time the gentleman he had juſt before robbed came 
up, and accuſed him of: the fact, which he did not 
diſown, ſeeming to be but little concerned at the 
imm inent danger in which he ſ tool. 
Hle was that night committed to Newgate, and 
tried at the next ſeſſions at the Old Baily, when the . 
charge being fully proved againſt him, he was con- 
victed ; and on the 2 2d of May, 1701, he was ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn. e 94 Fiieo 
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IN this young man was beheld a firiking in- 
ſtance of the dreadfull effects of early habits of vice. 
He had been blefled by nature with a ſhare of un- 
derſtanding above the ordinary level, which was 
improved by a good education; but theſe advan- | 
tages he groſsly abuſed; and that before a want of 
any of the neceſſaries or comforts of life could have 
the leaſt ſhare in driving him to acts of deſperation; 
it is therefore not to be wondered at, that he ſhould 

Eon commit 
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commit the ſame crimes for the ſake of relieving h1* 
neceſſities, which he had not diſcretion- enough to 
avoid when under leſs powerful temptations, 
1 muſt own, that from the firſt tine of ſeeing the 
malefactor, whoſe caſe is · now under confideration, 
bad but very faint hopes of being able to impreis 
his mind with a juſt ſents of his religious duty; and 
ſorry am I to ſay, that this conjecture was not ill 
faunded; for he treated all my admonitions with 
conterpipt, and ſeemed wholly regardleſs as to a fu- 
fare are. 2 hy 
The day preceding that of his execution, I attend- 
ed'Wilford in the cells, and took all the pains in 
my power to prevail upon him to addreſs himſelf 
devoutly to heaven, for the pardon of his numetous 
offences; but all this was without effect: though 
he indeed expreſſed ſome ſorrow for having ſhort- 
ened the life of his father, who, he ſaid had ever 
behaved to him with the moſt tender indulgence, 
I queſtioned him reſpecting the robberies he had 
committed, and he particularized a great number, 
ſaying, it was his earneſt wiſh to prevent any inno- 
cent perſons being charged with or accuſed of the 
crimes of which he was guilty. In going to the 
place of execution, he &Xpreſſed no dread at his 
approaching fate, and he died reſolutely impeni- 


tent. 
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Acctunt of the barbarous Murder rain 2 HERMAN 
STRODTMAN, #p-: PETER WOLTER., his fellow 
Apprentice; and his attempt to ſet Fire to his Maſter's Houſe: 


T the time of his execution, Herman Strodt- 
man was but little more than eighteen years 
of age. He was born at Revel in Liſland, of opu- 


lent and very reſpectable parents, who were particu- 
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men were never together without quarelling, and on 
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larly careful of his education, and to impreſs his 
mind with the principles of virtue and religion. 

At about eleven years of age the youth was put to 
ſchool at Lubeck, where he continued four years, du- 
ring which time he made a conſidetable progreſs in 
the languages and other ſtudies. From Lubeck 
he was ſent for further improvement to Hamburgh, 
and the following year he embarked for England, in 
company with a youth of the ſame country named 
Peter Wolter; and ſoon aftet their arrival, they 
were bound apprentices to Meflrs. Stein and Dorein, 
capital merchants in the metropolis of this Kingdom. 


For ſome time the young men lived upon very friends 
ly terms, but this harmony was at length interrupted: 


by the circumſtance of Wolter's ſiſter becoming the 
wife of Mr. Dorein, a ſhort time after her arrival in 
England. N 3 

Being naturally of an aſſuming imperious ſpirit, 
Wolter imagined that his near alliance to his maſter 


pave him a right to aſſume authority over his fel- 


low apprentice, towards whom he comported him- 
ſelf in a ſupercilious and affronting manner. Like 
the other, Strodtman was of a haughty temper, and 
as he diſdained to ſubmit to the ſuperiority affected 
by Wolter, to revenge himſelf for this ſuppoſed 
indignity , the latter was continually on the watch 
for opportunities to carry ſuch reports'to Mr. Dorein, 
as he conceived would injure Strodtman in the opi- 
nion-of that gentleman, Thus was the life of Strodt- 
man made perpetually unhappy, and his maſter was 
ſo prejudiced againſt him by the miſrepreſentations 
of his fellow apprentice, that he was kept conſtantly 


at home, and denied many liberties and indulgencies. 


* 


that the other enjoyed. EZ 3.1 98 
When their maſters was not preſent, theſe young 


Nuns, II we 
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two occaſions ſome blows paſſed between them, once 
when Wolter ſtruck Strodtman in the kitchen, before 1 
the ſervants, and afterwards when he attacked him h 
in the ſame manner in the counting houſe. C 
The repeated provocations offered by Wolter in- W _ 
flamed the other with an infatiable thirſt of ven- ir 
gence; and to gratify his rancorous and malignant 7 
enmity he reſolved to adminiſter poiſon to his fellow 
apprentice. In purſuance of this defign he procured 


ſome poiſon, . which he mixed with a white powder >. 
that Wolter was accuſtomed to take as a remedy for ky 
the ſcurvy ; but this ſtratagem did not anſwer, for 2 
it being now the depth of winter the young man had 0 
left off taking the medicine. ki 


The inſolent and domineering behaviour of Wol- b 
ter becoming every day more intolerable, Strodt- | 
man felt himſelf moved by an unconquerable defire 


a . al 
of taking a deſperate revenge ; and that he might be - 
no longer under the temptation to commit a crime 6 


to which he was ſo irrefiſtable impelled, he requeſt- 
ed one of the ſervant maids to ſolicit his maſter i 
to ſend him to the Weſt- Indies, which ſhe accord- 
ingly did: but no reply was made to this appli- * 
cation. | ; 

Being ſent upon ſome bufinefs on the morning of IM te 
Good Friday, he had no ſooner tranſacted it, than 
he repaired to Greenwich, intending to return the 
next day in order to commit the horrid crime of my 
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W murder upon Wolter. But recollecting that the 
vi N devoted victim of his malice was to receive the ſa- * 
Fes crament on Eaſter Day, he poſtponed the execution 1 
1 of his barbarous deſign, that he might not be depri- * 
KY ved of that opportunity of recommending his ſoul to 10 
of the protection of the Almighty. 1 
aw On the Saturday he diſpatched a letter from Green- u 
1 * wich, informing his maſter, that he had been im- 


preſſed 
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preſſed, and was on Monday to be conveyed on 
board one of the King's ſhips then laying at Chat- 
ham; in conſequence of whichMr. Sein ſet out for 
Chatham, to procure his enlargement, had he been 
really impreſſed, of which, however, he doubted, be- 
ing informed that he was ſeen at full liberty at Green- 
wich, after the date of the above-mentioned letter. 
On Eaſter Day, Strodtman attended divine ſervice. 
at Greenwich-church, both in the morning and after- 
noon, and coming to London in the evening, ſlept 
at the Dolphin Inn, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet : he teturn- 
ed to Greenwich the next day, and going from thence . 
to Woolwich, he came to London again on Tueſday, 
when he lay in Lombard-ſtreet ; and the next day 
he went again to Greenwich, | 


Thurſday he went to the houſe of Meflrs. Stein 
and Dorein, and mentioned to them, by word of 
mouth, what he had exprefled to them in his letter 
concerning his having been impreſſed. They told 
him, that they believed his whole ſtory to be an 
impoſition, as Mr. Stein had made a very ſtrict but 
ineffectual enquiry after him at Chatham ; and as 
his behayjour had, in other late inſtances, been ſo 
extremly reprehenſible, they defired him no longer 
to conſider their houſe as his place of abode. This 
and the following night he lay in Moor-fields, and 
on the Saturday morning hired a-room in Queen- 


ſtreet. 

Between eight and nine o clock on the Saturday 
night, he got admittance to his maſter's houſe, by 
means of a key, which he had procured to be made, 
reſembling that of their ſtreet-door, and went to the 
room where he had been accuſtomed toſleeponthe firſt 
floor, and going to the place where a tinder box was 


uſually kept in this room, he ſtruck a light, and put- 


ting a candle into a dark lanthorn, ſecreted himſelf 
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in a chamber on the ſecond floor, adjoining ta that 
where Wolter lay, Having remained here a ſhort 
time, he heard ſomebody on the ſtairs, whereupon 
* extinguiſhed the light, and preſently after fell 
cep, . 

W about twelve o'clock, and ſuppoſing 
all the family to be gone to reſt, he deſcended into 
the room on the firſt floor, and again lighted the can- 
dle in the dark lanthorn ; after which he went 1nta 
the counting-houſe, and ſecured ſome bills and 
N 1 

In the room where he had been accuſtomed ta 
lay, he found a piece of heavy wood uſed for beat. 
ing tobacco, and this he fixed upon as the inſtument 


of putting Wolter to death, wave, Hang the cham- 


ber where the youth lay, he ſtruck him ſeveral vio- 


lent blows on the head, but being ſtruck with horror 


while employed in this inhuman deed, he had not 
courage to repeat his blows till he was quite dead, 
and therefore extingyiſhed the laſt remains of life by 
forcibly preſſing the pillow on his face, whereby he 
was ſoon ſuffocated. After the murder, he rifled the 
pockets and the bureau of the decaſed, taking 
from thence a bill for twenty pounds, and ſome 
caſh, which latter, with the money taken from his 


maſter's. counting houſe, amounted to about nine 


pounds, | 8 
Having tied up ſome apparel of different kinds, 
he threw the bundle from the window of the firſt 


floor into an uninhabited houſe; and returning to 
the rom on the ſtory above, cut the candle in two 


and placed one piece under a cheſt of drawers, and 
the other on 2 chair, cloſe to the curtains of the bed, 
expecting that by the houſe being conſumed (as both 
ieces of the candle were lighted) his villany would 
eſcape detection, ER ST 
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Having proceeded to theſe dreadful extremities, 
he got through the window into the uninhabited houſes 
into which he had thrown the bundle of clothes, 
where he remained till about five o'clock, when re- 
Dairing to his lodging in Queen-ſtreet, he changed 
bis apparel, and hen went to the Swed iſh- church in 
lap 67 ef where he heard a prayer, preſented at 
the inftance of his maſters, read for the preſervation 
of themſelves and neighbours. from the calamity of 
fire, with which they had been fo imminently threat- 
ened. Upon hearing this addreſs of thanks for ſo 

rovidential an eſcape, his conſcience keenly up- 
braided him with the enormity. of his guilt, and, as 
he afterwards acknowledged, it was with the moſt 
extreme difficulty, that he concealed the agitated and 
confuſed ſtate of his mind from an acquaintance of 
his maſters who fat in the ſame pew with him, and 
informed him that their houſe, and probably the 
whole neighbourhood, had been ſaved by the Dutch 
maid ſervant being awakened by the ſtench occaſioned 
by the burning of the curtains, and. alarming the 

In the afternoon, Strodtman walked to Stephney 
and proceeding from thence into the neighbourhood 
of Mile End, he ſaw the bodies of Van Bergen and 
Dromelius hanging in chains, which ſtruck him with 
great terror, and occafioned him to reflect, that his 
remains might poſſibly be expoſed in the ſame diſ- 

acetul manner, Going on to Blackwall, he there 
ſaw the body of a pirate ONES chains, and the 


ſame reflections occurred to him upon this occafion 


that the view of the bodies of the other malefactors 
had given riſe to. 5 

In the forenoon of the next day, which was Mon- 
day, he went to the White Horſe Inn, near Cripple- 
gate, to receive the caſh for the note of twenty 


pounds, 
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a5 HERMAN STRODTMAN, for Murder. 
punts, which he had taken out of Wolter's bureau, 
ut the perſon who was to pay the money not bein 

there, he went to a banker's in Lombard-ftreet, wit 

whom he had ſome acquaintance, where he was in- 
formed, that a perſon named Green had been to en- 
quite for him, upon which he left word, that if 
Groth ſhould come again, he would meet him there 
at one o'clock. 
_ Returning to the White Horſe Inn, the perſon to 
whom the bill was directed, ſaid he had no orders to 
Pay it, whereupon Strodtman went to his lodging in 
Queen-ſtreet, and after dining there, again went to 
the Banker's where Mr. Stein, accompanied by ano- 
ther gentleman, as well as his countryman Green, 
were waiting for him, His maſter charged him 
with the murder of his fellow apprentice, and with a 
deſign to fire the houſe; but for ſome time he per- 
fiſted in denying theſe facts. A peace officer being 
in waiting, the culprit was ſearched, when the bill 
for twenty pounds was found in his poſſeſſion. Be- 
ing queſtioned as to where he lodged, he ſaid in 
Moorfields, whither the parties immediately repair- 
ed in a hackney coach; but the people of the houſe 
ſaid he had not ſlept there the preceding night. 
Mr. Stein now informed him, that if he wauld own 
where he lodged, no injury ſhould happen to him, 
but that he ſhould immediately be ſent abroad ; and 
in conſequence of this he mentioned the houſe in 
Queen-ſtreet, where the bills and other property were 
found. Being taken before Sir Humphrey Edwin, 
after a long examination, in the courſe pf which 


all the charges where ſubſtantiated againſt him, Strodt- 


man was committed to Newgate. 

This offender was not tried at the ſeſſions next 
after the time of his apprehenſion, but at the fol- 
lowing court held at the Old Bailey, he was put * 
0 * | | the 
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the bar, where he pleaded “ Not guilty.” How- 
ever, upon the cleareſt evidence that could poſſibly 
be produced, he was pronounced guilty, and. ſen- 
tenced to be hanged. In purſuance of his ſentence, 
Herman Strodtman was executed at Tyburn on the 
18th of January, 1702. 


The Ordinary's Account, 


WHILE this unfortunate young man was in 
Newgate; both before and after trial, he availed 
himſelf of every opportunity of retiring from the. 
company of his fellow priſoners, that he might em- 
ploy himſelf in the devout exerciſes of religion. His 
guilt indeed was. of ſo atrocious and complicated a 
nature, as to require the moſt fervent and unwearied 
ſupplication for forgiveneſs from that Almighty Be- 
ing, whoſe juſt decrees are irreverſible, and who has 
denounced erernal puniſhment againſt thoſe who, 
preſume to violate his ſacred commands, and neg- 
lect to appeaſe his diſpleaſure by turning from the 
ways of iniquity, and repoſing all their hopes of ſal- 
vation on the fincerity of their repentance, and the 
zeal with which they breathe forth their petitions for 
pardon of their offences. While he remained under 
ſentence of death, it was ſeldom that I did not at- 
tend him oftener than once a-day, and I conſtantly 
found him devoutly engaged, and exceedingly anxi- 
ous for me to communicate to him the moſt effectual 
way of inſuring his peace with heaven. 

In the caſe of this youth, the crime of murder, 
in itſelf the moſt horrid of which mankind can be 
guilty, was aggravated by robbery, and a deſign to 
ſet fire to the houſe, by which the whole family, as 
well as many of the neighbours might have periſhed. . 
That he ſhould be guilty of theſe offences, is really 

ER, pr atſtoniſhing- 
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compenſation that he could make for his fins: and 
and then appealing to the Almighty, he hoped that 


rtagretted having pleaded not guilty upon his trial, 
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aſtoniſhing, when we conſider, that he had been evef 
remarkably punctual in his attendance at divine wor- 
ſhip; and had always been eſteemed a young man of ©! 
unaffected ſanctity. | he 
Upon my expteſſing ſurprize, that, after the pious n 
education he had received, the caution with which 
he had avoided the company of evil- minded people, th 
and his rigid adherence to all the duties of the chriſ. P 
tian faith, he could at once incur ſuch a heavy load bi 
of fin ; he ſaid, that when meditating upon his bar- ne 
barous deſign, he was ſhocked and terrified at an act I 47 
ſo abominably wicked, but yet he could not refrain, MW 
cc the enemy had got ſuch entire poſſeſſion of his n 
ſoul;” and at the ſame time he acknowledged him- Ul 
{elf greatly obligated to the Dutch ſervant maid, 


who upon obſerving his mind to be greatly diſturbed 
with the paſſion of reſentment, piouſly exhorted him 8. 
to cheriſh the chriſtian virtues of patience, meekneſs, 
and humility. He expreſſed the moſt pungent ſor. fu 
row for his crimes, of which to obtain an expiation d 
he frequently avowed, that he was fearful the utmoſt th 
zeal of his repentance would not be adequate. * 
In the morning of the day appointed for his exe- hi 
cution, he appeared quite compoſed and reconciled iſ 
to his approaching fate; and upon being informed, de 
that the death warrant was brought to the priſon, he ja 


ſaid he was prepared to yield up his life, as the laſt 


his death wauld not be eternal, but that a bleſſed 
reſurrection would enable him to partake of thoſe 
heavenly enjoyments, which the Son of God, who 
had died for the fins of mankind, had prepared for 
truly repentant ſinners. 

Being arrived at the place of execution, he deeply 


fince 
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fince he was ſure his Creator muſt be offended by ſa 
preſumptuous a falſhood; then humbling himſelf 
on his knees, he devoutly addreſſed his prayers. to 
heaven, ſupplicating forgiveneſs for his great and 
numerous offences, and that the Almighty would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to pour down bleſſings upon 
the king and royal family, upon his judges, and all 
perſons who had been in any wiſe inſtiumental in 
bringing him to juſtice, and that in his divine good» 
neſs he would comfort and cheriſh his aged father, 
and his brothers and ſiſters under the affliction they 
muſt feel on account of his having deſerved the pu- 
niſhment which he was about to ſuffer. He called 
upon the Lord to bleſs the people of every nation in 


the globe, and died in the firm hope of a bleſſed re- 


ſurrection, through the mediation of our glorious 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 

From the foregoing narrative we behold the dread- 
ful effects of ſuffering the turbulency of the paſhons 
to prevail over the calm ſuggeſtions of reaſon, and 
the duties of religion and morality, The young 
man who was murdered, and he who for depriving 
him of life, was brought to an ignominious death, 
were of haughty, imperious, and revengeful diſpoſi- 
tions; and by yielding to, inſtead of repreſſing theſe 
propenſities, ſuch melancholy conſequences enſued 


as ſhould teach mankind the neceſſity of controuling 


all irregular and violent impulſes of the mind, leſt by 
indulgence they ſhould incorporate themſelves, as it 
were, with the conſtitution, and grow into a habit 
too inveterate to be removed. 8 


We cannot more properly conclude this narrative, 


than by recommending to the attention of the reader 
the following rules laid down by the ingenious and 
pious Dr. Watts, for re preſfing the turbulent paſ- 
fions: 4 ſuffer not your thoughts to dwell on the in- 

Nun. II. juries 
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juries you have received, or on the provoking words 
that have been ſpoken againſt you. Not only learn 
the art of neglecting injuries at the time you receive 
them, but let them grow leſs and leſs every mo- 
ment, til they die out of your mind. Suffer not 
your muling imagination, when you are alone, to 
ſwell and magnify the provocations that have been 
given you, nor to blow up the fire of this uneaſy 
paſſion, Avoid much converſation with men of 
wrath, and endeayour to keep clear of all diſputes 
with weak minds, with obſtinate ſpirits, and eſpeci- 
ally with perſons of an angry and peeviſh temper, 
as far as you can. If the flint and ſteel ſtrike againſt 


each other in a way of diſpute, the ſparks of fire will 
be ready to fly out, and the angry flame will be kind- 


led. Love your neighbour as yourſelf.” You 
are not immediately kindled into wrath againſt your- 
ſelf, nor expreſs it with ſuch violence, though you 


have often done yourſelf more injury by your own 


fins, than all other perſons ever could do you. You 
do not bear malice againſt yourſelf, though you 
have, perhaps, ſome evil qualities belonging to you, 
and you have often finned againſt your own ſoul: 
you forbear yourſelf long, and you forgive yourſelf 
eaſily, learn then to forbear and forgive your neigh- 
bours.“ REN. | | 
Doctrine of the Paſſions, p. 138. 
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| . 
The remarkable Eſcapes of JOHN SMITH, who after being 
reprieved, when he had been ſome Minutes turned off, was 
twice acquitted on ſeparate Indiftments for Burglary. 


OHN SMITH was the ſon of a confiderfble far- 
mer at Malton in Yorkſhire, who after giving 
him a good education, bound him apprentice to a 
: packer 
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packer in a large way of trade in London. During 
the ſeven years of his ſervitude, he was regular in 
attending his maſter's buſineſs, attentive to his in- 
tereſts, and his conduct was in every reſpect free 
from reproach; but unſortunately he contracted an 
intimacy, ſoon after the expiration of his apprentice- 
ſhip, with ſome diſſolute young men, whoſe evil ex- 
amples ſeduced him into the practice of vice. 

His character being ruined by his irregular way 
of life, he found it ditficult to procure employment; 
the maſters in the trade to which he had been 
brought up being under the neceſſity of truſting 


very valuable property to the care of their ſervants, 


Being incumbered with a number of ſmall debts, 
and unable to relcaſe himſ-lt by working at his bu- 
ſineſs, he ſaw-no reſource but in going to ſea, and 
engaging in that way of life he ſerved ſeveral years 
in the royal navy, and in the merchants ſervice. | 
Returning to England, he idly ſquandered away 
his wages, and then inliſted as a ſoldier in the ſecond 
regiment of foot guard. He had not been long in 
this fruition, before he renewed his acquaintance 
with his former abandoned companions, in conjunc- 
tion with whom he committed a great number of 
burglaries, footpad robberies, and various other 


offences, * 


Being at length detected in the act of breaking 
open a houſe, he was brought to trial, convicted, and 
ſenterced to be hanged. On the 24th of December 
I705, Smith was conveyed to Tyburn, and while 
under the gallows, he betrayed ſtrong marks of in- 
difference with reſpe& to the awful change which, 
according to all appearances, he was in a very ſhort 
time to experience; and indeed his whole beha- 
viour was utterly inconfiſtant with his alarming 
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After the uſual time allowed for prayer (in which 
he joined it is true, though with a very faint ap- 

arance of devotion) he was turned off: but after 
1 five minutes and. a quarter, a reprieve was 
brought by a meſſenger on horſeback, whoſe buſi- 
neſs was no ſooner underſtood, than the malefaQor 
was cut down, and taken with all poſſible expedition 
to a neighbouring you houſe, where proper 
means was purſued for his recovery, and with ſo 
much ſucceſs, that the perfect uſe of all his faculties 
was reſtored in abo t half an hour. 

The caſe of this man greatly excited the public 
curiofity; and vaſt numbers of people reſorted to 
Newgate, to be informed, what were his ſenſations 
at the time he was hanging; and he readily anſwered 
all queſtions that were propoſed to him. The ſub- 
ſtance of this man's acknowledgment was, that when 
firſt turned off, he felt exceſſive pain, but that it al - 
moſt medistgpy ceaſcd; and that the laſt circum- 
ſtance he recollected was like an irregular and glim- 
mering light before his eyes: he added, that the 


— he felt, while hanging, was infinitely ſurpaſſed 


the agonies he indured when his blood was reco- 
vering its ulual courſe of circulation. 

In a tew weeks after the aboye event, Smith re- 

ceived his M:jeſty's unconditional pardon: but 


though one org, reaſonably ſu; ppoſe, that a refor- 


mation in his conduct would haye been produced 


by the extraordinary circumſtance of being r reſcued 


from death, even after all the powers of animination 
had appeared to be deſtroyed; yet he no ſooner re- 


covered his liberty, than he returned to his farmer 


iniquitous courſes. 
A ſhort time after receiving the king's pardon, 
Smith was again tried at the Old Bailey for bur- 


Gone but a * of law arifing, the jury 
| | brought 
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brought in a ſpecial verdict, and the priſoner was 
remanded to eres till the judges ould decide 
on his caſe. 
A verdict is ſaid to be ſp ecial when the j jury agree, 
that all the facts 3 in the indictment are 

roved againſt the party accuſed, but are uncertain . 
whether thele facts come within the meaning of the 
ſtatute, under which the delinquent is proſecuted, 
A meeting of the twelve judges being held, the 
point was fully canvaſſed; and they at length con- 
curred in opinion, that the ſtatute on which the in- 

dictment was founded, did not apply to the caſe of 
Smith; and he was of courſe acquitted. | 

Some time after, he was a third time apprehended 
on a Charge of burglary; and upon his examination 
before a magiſtrate, very ſtrong proofs of his guilt 
were adduced, and he was committed for trial; but 
before the rime of holding the ſeſſions arrived, the 
proſecutor died, ſo that Smith was diſcharged by 

rocla mation. 

Beſides the offences for which he had been 
Baer to trial, he was guilty of many others that 
could not be proved againfl him. But his perſon 
being ſo well known, and his character ſo notori- 
ous, he judged it impoſſible to continue his depre- 
dations, and long eſcape being brought to juſtice; 
and therefore he again went to ſea, What really 
became of him is uncertain; though it is ſuppoſed 
he periſhed in attempting to ſwim on ſhore while 
the ſhip bay at anchor at Boſton in America. 


| 4rcount of JOHN HERMAN BRIAN, executed 2 Rob- 
bery, and ſetting Fire to his Maſter's Houſe. 


RIAN was born at Berne in Switzerland, in the 
year 1682, and not being bred regularly to any 
trade, he . aer at Geneva, j in the my of a 


footman. 
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of robbing his maſter's houſe. 
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footman, While at Geneva, he was engaged to at- 
tend a gentleman on his making the tour of Italy, 
as his valet de chambre; and while he was upon his 
journey, he ingratiated himſelf into the favour of 
an Engliſh gentleman, who, at his earneſt requeſt, 
took him into his ſervice, and brought him to this 
country. | 4 | 
After being about three years in England, he 
hired himſelf to Peter Perſuade, Efq; in whoſe ſer- 
vice he had not been above two months wher his 
inſolence became ſo exceſſive, that his maſter, who 
was remarkable for a mild and jndulgent temper, 
was under the neceſſity of informing him, that he 
muſt be obliged to diſmiſs him unleſs he would be- 
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have with more propriety. Hereupon Brian inſiſted WW 
upon being immediately diſcharged, having, as there I 


is reaſon to believe, previoufly projected the ſcheme MW 1 


Two days after quitting the ſervice of Mr. Per- 


ſuade, he was ſeveral times ſeen lurking about that 


e 
ntleman's houſe; but no ſuſpicion was entertained MW a 
of his harbouring a bad deſign ; but it was rather ima- MW 
gined, that he was watching for an opportunity of e 
foliciting to be re-admitted into Mr, Periuade's fa- 
mily. | | b 
About three in the morning the maid ſervant was MW tl 
awakened by a ſtrong ſmell of fire, whereupon the 2 
immediately roſe, and found a lighted flamebeaux MW a 
in the paſſage, which had ſet fire to the flooring; and 
upon her opening the parlour-door, the ſmoak pout- 
ed out in ſuch volumes as nearly fuffocated her, 
By the cries of the maid, and thoſe of a poor woman b 
who was going to market, the family was alarmed tl 
Juſt time enough to ſave their lives, but the houle 
and furniture were in a ſhort time entirely conſumed. 
On the following day Brian offered ſome proper- 
ty, which he had ſtolen out of Mr. Perſuade's _ 
or 
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for ſale to a goldſmith in the Minories ; but the ſhox 
keeper ſuſpecting them to be ſtolen, very prudently 
gave him into charge of a conſtable; and upon ſearch» 
ing him a dagger and two loaded piſtols were found 
upon him. Upon proper enquiry being made, the ar- 
ticles he had offered fot ſale were found to be the 
roperty of Mr. Perſuade; and upon the offender 
$11 taking before a magiſtrate, the poor —_—_ 
who had aſſiſted to alarm the family, depoſed, that 
when the houſe was burning ſhe ſaw the priſoner 
efcape over the wall of the area, and that he threat- 


ened to murder her for making a noiſe; this circum- 


ſtance ſeems very ſtrongly to prove that he ſat fire 
to the houſe. C 
Being brought to trial at the Old Bailey, a great 
number of circumſtances, ſtrongly confirming the 
ſuſpicion of his guilt, were ſworn to, and he was 
convicted, and ſentenced to ſuffer deatg 
While in Newgate he made ſeveral attempts to 
effect an eſcape, but without ſucceſs ; though he once 
actually ſawed through his fetters in ſeveral places, 
upon the diſcovery of which circumſtance, . he was 


confined in the ſtrong ward, and chained to the floor. 


Herman Brian was executed on the 24th of Octo- 
ber 1707, in St. James's-ftreet, near the ſpot where 
the crimes were committed for which he ſuffered, 
and his body was hung in chains near the gravel pits 
at Acton, | | | 


The Ordinary: Account. 


ho THOUGH the crimes of this man were 3 ſo 


heinous a complexion, he aggravated them to a fur- 
ther degree, by perſiſting in the declaration, that he 
was innocent of the crimes, for which he was con- 
demned to ſuffer, to the laſt moment of his life. 

I uſed every endeavour in my power to bring him 
to a proper ſenſe of his duty, and convince that 
| repentance ' 
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repentance alone could preſerve him from the pu- 
niſhment that was due to his iniquities: but he was 
too hardened in wickedneſs to be reclaimed. 

Being of the Roman catholic perſuaſion, ſeveral 
miniſters of that church attended him at different 
times; but their exhortations had no more effect 
upon him than mine; and he died as he had lived, 
a miſerable inſtance of the en degeneracy of 

Lo? | 


human nature. | 
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The Exploits of the famous JOHN HALL, commonly called 
Jack the Chimney-ſweeper, who was executed far Bur- 

glary; together with ſome Account of his Accomplices, 
RICHARD LOW and STEPHEN BOUNCE, who 
ſuffered at the ſame Time. © 1 


” * 


* 


TOHN HALL was born in Gray's. inn- lane in the 
year 1676; and when he was between four and 
five years old, his parents, who were very poor and 
illiterate people, ſold him to a chimney- ſweeper for 

2a guinea. | r 
After the example of other boys, whoſe employ- 
ment was to ſweep chimneys, Hall commenced 
pick- pocket before he was nine years old, and in 
this practice he was frequently detected. In conſi- 
deration of his tender years, and his pleading the 
want of food, in a lamentable and piteous tone, he 
was generally diſmiſſed with a reprimand :_ but this 
ill- timed lenity ſerved but to encourage him in evil 

practices. 

As Hall grew up, he became more daring in his 
iniquities; and he was frequently ſubjected to the 
diſcipline of ducking, to confinement and a month's 
hard labour in Bridewell, together with the correc- 
tion 


«> 
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tivh of public and private whipping : but theſe 
means had no effect towards his reformation. 

At length he connected himſelf with a gang of 
houſe-breakers; and being apprehended, he was con- 
victed, and ſentenced to be hanged; but he after- 
wards received his Majeſty's 5 on condition 


that he would tranſport himſelf; He went on ſhip- 
board, it is true, but not with an intention to com- 
ply with the terms on which the royal mercy had been 
extended to Hen. 5 
Returning to London in a ſhort time, he renewed 
his depredations on the public with greater ſucceſs 
than before, and beſides committing burglaries in 
company with his former aſſociates, he was remark- 
ably dextrous in ſtealing parcels out of waggons, and 
cutting portmanteaus and other packages from be- 
hind carriages; a practice by which he acquired very 
conſiderable ſums of money, which, however; he 
quickly made away with in ſcenes of debauchery and 
ines, 0 25 
Having fallowed a waggon from Holborn to the 
three cups in Bread-ſtreet, he there ſtole a portman- 
teau out of the vehicle, while it was ſtanding in the 
yard of the inn. Being purſued, the ſtolen pro-. 
perty was found upon him; and therefore he was 
tried and branded on the cheek for this offene. 
Soon after he had ſuffered the above puniſhment, - 
he and four of his aſſociates formed the plan of a 
robbery at Hackney. Going to that village a little 
after midnight, they broke open the houſe of a baker, 
and after confining the journeyman and apprentice, - 
who were at work when they got in, with cords, and 
throwing them into the kneading trough, they 
threatened them with inſtant death, if they made the 
leaſt noiſe. One of the villains remained in the 
bakehouſe, holding a drawn cutlaſs over the man and 
Nums, II. . 
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boy, and uttering the moſt dreadful threats and im- 
recations, while the others went up ſtairs, where 
they found the maſter and miſtreſs aſleep in bed. 
Notwithſtanding their threats to murder both the 
baker and his wife, unleſs they confeſſed where their 
property lay, they for fome time heſitated ; where- 
upon Hall, ſeized a little girl, their grand-daughter, 
who ſlept in the ſame room, declaring, that if they 
did not immediately own where their money was to 
be found, he would thruſt the child alive into the 
heated oven; upon which they were directed to a 
cupboard, from whence they ſtole upwards of ſeventy 
pounds. They were not apprehended for this rob- 
bery, but while under ſentence of death, Hall ac- 
know ledged the above particulars. N 
Soon after the above tranſaction, Hall was tried 
for another burglary: but though there remained no 
doubt of his guilt, there was not evidence ſufficient 
to convict him. 
About a year after the laſt acquittal he was again 
apprehended on a fimilar accuſation, when ſeeing no 
other probable means of eſcaping the puniſhment he 
had ſo long deſerved, he impeached fix of his accom- 
plices, all of whom were convicted and executed. 
Soon after Hall had once more obtained his liberty, 
he, together with Richard Low, and Stephen Bounce, 
broke open a houſe at Billingſgate, from whence they 
ſtole caſh, plate, and other effects to a large amount: 
but going to a. public houſe to divide their booty, 
the landlord, ſuſpecting them to be thieves, called in if [© 
ſome ſtout reſolute men, in order to apprehend them. 
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Hereupon an obſtinate conteſt enſued, during which MW 
the villains diſcharged ſeveral piſtols at their anta- 
goniſts, but luckily without effect; and they were at "= 


length overpowered, and ſecured. Upon the trial of 
_ theſe offenders, their guilt was clearly proved: and il 
h | in 
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im- in purſuance of their ſentence, they were executed 
here at Tyburn on the 17th of December, 1707. 
bed. | | . 

the The Ordinary s Account. 
2 From his infancy John Hall had been trained up 
hter to evil practices, and familiarized to every ſpecies of 
they vice and infamy, He was deplorably ignorant, not 
as to having been inſtructed either to write or read, and 


the i but a very imperfect idea of a Supreme Being, 
or a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. He = 

enty was entirely regardleſs of the pains I took to explain 
theſe points to him, avering that he had been ſo 

long and conſtantly accuſtomed to robbery, that were 

he to be again at liberty, he did not believe it would 

tried be in his power to refrain from his former practices, 

even if not tempted to them by the want of money. 


me Stephen Bounce was the ſon of a gentleman of 
$2467 fortune near Canterbury; but being left an orphan 
gain if in his infancy, he was educated and brought up with 
g no Sreat care and tenderneſs by his grandfather, who 
* he vas poſſeſſed of a freehold eſtate of eight hundred 
om. pounds a year, the greateſt part, if not the whole, of 
| which would have deſeended to this unhappy young 
erty, man, had not his miſconduct brought him to an un- 


timely and ignominious death, 


> Being of a volatile, unſettled diſpoſition, and at- 
unt: tached to lewd and diſorderly company, his friends 
oty, imagined, that by ſending him to ſea, the improper 
din connexions he had formed with abandoned people of 
\em. both ſexes would be diffolyed, and that poſſibly he 
hich might afterwards be reclaimed to the paths of virtue, 
Wan After being abroad about three years, the ſnip re- 
re at turned to Portſmouth, where going on ſhore he con- 
of tracted an intimacy with a publican's daughter, and 
and n 3 ſhort time married her. Soon after their marriage, 
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the young man diſcovered his wife to be a common Ml 
proſtitute: and ſuch was her incontinency, that ſhe ¶ { 
was not in the leaſt ſolicitous to conceal it from her tt 
huſband, but an the contrary gloried in what ought n 
to have been her ſhame, and treated her huſband le 
with contempt and ridicule for having been made fo r. 
ealy a dupe to her artifice and cunning, Vexed to © 
have been thus impoſed upon, he abandoned his h 
wife, and repaired to London, where he indulged n 
- himſelf in lewdneſs and extravagance till his money o 
was exhauſted ; and then had recourſe to picking of ¶ al 
Peckets, and other petty thefts, by which he ſup- IM & 
orted himſelf a conſiderable time without detection. ef 
On the day of the lord mayor of London com- 
mencing his office, Bounce mixed with the crowd © 
aſſembled to ſce the proceſſion, and found an oppor- i - 
tanity of, taking a ſword from the ſide of one of 
the city officers; for which offence he was 
tried, and convicted; but, through the intereſt of 
his f.iends, a pardon was obtained, on condition that 
he ſhould tranſport himſelf to one of the Britiſh colo- 
nies in America, 4 Eh DE 
Though his relations had given ſecurity for his 
oing abroad, he refuſed to embark, in conſequence MW m 
of which they were under the neceſſity of paying the ¶ ta 
penalty; and Bounce returned to his former wicked ſe 
courſes. Being connected with a party of houſe- p 
breakers, he and his aſſociates were taken into cuſtody, of 
whereupon he propoſed to become an evidence for the 
crown, which being granted, his three accomplices lf to 
were hanged in conſequence of the teſtimony he ar 
brought againſt them. Soon after this he joined ſo 
Hall's gang, in company with whom he committed cc 
ſeveral robberies prior to that for which he ſuffered, Ma 
Richard Low was born in Weſtminſter, of poor, ¶ th 
but honeſt parents, who put him apprentice to the in 
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maſter of a trading veſſel, from whoſe ſervice he ab- 
ſconded about three years before the expiration of 
the term for which he was bound. He firſt com- 
mitted footpad robberies alone; and afterwards be- 
longed to ſeveral gangs of villains, who ſubſiſted in 
riot and debauchery, by committing burglaries and 
other depredations on the public. Being appre- 
hended on a charge of houſe breaking, he was ad- 
mitted a witneſs againſt two of his accamplices, both 
vi whom were executed upon his evidence. The 
above offenders died hardened in fin, to make the 
{malleſt atonement for which no perſuaſions had any 
effect. | : | | 


— — —_— — et. 
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The Caſes of DANIEL DAMAREE; GEORGE PUR. 
CHASE, and FRANCIS WILLIS, the two former 
of whom were hanged for High-treaſon. 


HEN the Whigs were ſucceeded by the 
\ \ Tory miniſtry in the reign of queen Anne, a 
young clergyman, named Henry Sacheverell, was 
choſen by the latter as a tool for enflaming the 
minds of the multitude againſt their adverſaries, a a 
taſk for which he was perfectly qualified, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of talents in every reſpect adapted to excite the 
paſſions, and inſtil violent prejudices into the minds 
of his auditors, OS 
The drift of all doctor Sacheverell's diſcourſes was 
to prejudice the people againſt the houſe of Hanover, 
and to vindicate the claim of the Pretender to the 
ſovereignty of theſe kingdoms. The inflammatory diſ- 
courſes of the doctor were conſidered of ſo dangerous 
a tendency, that he was compelled to appear before 
the houſe of peers, who reſtricted him from preach- 
ing for the ſpace of three years, But he had attached 
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6o DANIEL DAMAREE, & for High-treaſon, 


to his cauſe a very numerous party, whoſe extrava- 
ancy of miſtaken zeal had nearly thrown the whole 
— into anarchy and confuſion. n 
Two diſſenting miniſters, named Bradbury and 
Burgeſs, had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the zeal 
with which they defended, and endeavoured to re- 
concile the people to the principles of the revolution. 
The cauſe which theſe miniſters ſo ſtrenuouſſy defend. 
ed in the popular ferment rendered them the imme- 
diate obj ects of the fury of Sacheverell's party, as will 
appear in the courſe of the following narrative. 


Daniel Damaree was indicted in April 1710, for 


that he had been concerned with other armed men, 
to the number of five hundred, in levying war againſt 


the queen ; and in ſupport of this charge, the fol- 


Jowing evidence was produced, 


Capt. Orril depoſed, that upon being informed 


on the firſt of March that the mob had deſtroyed the 
meeting-houſe belonging to doctor Burgeſs, and 


committed other outrages, he determined to uſe his 


utmoſt endeavours to appeaſe the tumult, and ſup- 
port the dignity of government; the going to Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Field's he ſaw a bonefire made of the 


materials of the meeting-houſe, and obſerved the 
priſoner Damaree twirling his hat by way of encou- 
ragement to the mob; and heard him exclaim ; “ J 
will lead you on; we will have all the meeting-houſes 
down; high-church and Sacheverell for ever, huzza.“ 
It was alſo proved by other witneſſes, that many 
thouſands of people attended doctor Sacheverell 
from Weſtminſter Hall on the day of his examina- 
tion before the lords; that they ſeemed to be unani- 
mous in their reſolution to deſtroy doctor Burgeſs's 
mecting-houſe, ſome propoſing to pull it down im- 
mediately; but others to poſtpone the execution of 
their defign till the next day; that the following 

evening 


DANIEL DAMAREE, Ge. for Higb. treaſon. 6 


evening the meeting-houſe was demoliſhed, and that 


the priſoner brought a braſs ſconce out of the building 


and threw it in the fire made in Lincoln-Inn- Fields, 
huzzaing, and crying out“ High- chutch and Sache- 


verell forever.” Several perſons appeared in behalf of 


the priſoner; but as there were many inconſiſtencies 
and contradictions in their evidence, it did not ope- 
rate in favour of Damaree, who was pronounced. 
guilty z but the jury brought in their verdict ſpecial. 


George Purchaſe was indicted for a like offence ; 


and Capt. Orril ſwore, that while the pews and 
other materials of Doctor Burgeſs's meeting- 
houſe were burning, the priſoner was exceedingly 
active in ſpiriting up the populace to acts of riot 
and outrage; upon which he adviſed him to put up 
his ſword, and retire from the ſpot, where a party 
of horſe-guatds were arrived. to diſperſe the mob; 


adding, that by oppoſing the ſoldiery, he oppoſed. 
the authority of the queen, and would ſubject him- 


ſelf to be puniſhed as a traitor : upon which, inſtead 
of defiſting, he cried out, d—n you, who are you? 
For high-church and Sachervell, or not? Lam, G—d 
d—n them all,” (pointing his ſword to the guards.) 
And then addreſſing himſelf to the multitude, ſaid, 


come on, my boys; Iwill lead you on, Lamforhigh- 


church and Sacheverell, and I am ready to loſe my 
life in the cauſe.” The ſame witneſs alſo depoſed, 
that the priſoner afterwards ran towards the officer 
who had the command of the ſoidiery, and making 
a paſs with his ſword, muſt have ran him through, 
had not the weapon been beat down by one of the 
1 | | 


Kichard Ruſſel, one of the guards, depoſed, that, 
the pritoner was very active in fomenting riotous 


behaviour among the mob collected about a large 
fire in Drury-lane, and that he attempted to force 


his 


64 DANIEL DAMAREE; E for High of. 


his way between the horſes of the troops that were 
drawn up to appeaſe the tumult. 

Some witneſſes were examined on the part of the 

iſoner, but their evidence having no effect towards 
invalidating the charges proved againſt Nun; the 
verdict was found ſpecial: | 

Francis Willis was at the ſame ſeſſions art2ighed 
on an indictment charging him with being acceſſary 
to and aſſiſting in the demolition of the meeting-houſe 
of Mr. Bradbury in Fetter-lane, and burning the 
materials thereof in Holborn. But no evidence be- 


Ing produced to ſubſtantiate the facts, he was ac- 


guitted. 

In the following term, the caſes of Damaree and 
Purchaſe were argued in the court of king's bench, 
before the lord chief juſtice Parker and reſt of the 
judges, by whom they were unanimouſly pronounced 
guilty; and in purſuance of their ſentence they were 
executed at Tyburn on the r5th'of June, 1710. 


The Ordinary's Account: 


THE above offenders were watermen to queen 
Anne, a ſtation which it was highly criminal in them 
to hold, while poſſeſſing ſentiments inimical to the 
ſafety of their royal miſtreſs. 

1 ſeveral times attended theſe unhappy men, but 
found them unalterably attached to the intereſt of 
the proſcribed family of the Stuarts. In oppoſing 
the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, they con- 
fidered themſelves to have ated not only in a juſti- 
fiable, but even in a meritorious manner; notwith- 
ſtanding. it muſt appear ſo clearly evident to every 
man wheſe judgment is free from patty infatuation, 
that it is utterly impoſſible for a proteſtant people to 
be well governed by a prince of che Roman catholic 


faith. 
While 
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that they repoſed great hope of ſalvation in the pre- 


| who, in defiance of his ſacred N obey the 


' having their daughter introduced to a firuation of life 


ELIZABETH MASON, for Mund f 


While under ſentence: of death, they - were re- 
mark: ably devout: but they ackno viedged to me, 


ſumed virtue of the very conduct for which they, 
were condemned to ſuffer death. In their laſt mo- 
ments they prayed, that th friends of the Pretender 
might ſucceed in their efforts to ſeat him on the 
throne of theſe realm. 

In chriſtian charity let us hope, that as the crimes 
of the malefactors proceeded: from ungovernable 
zeal in w bad cauſe, their errors may be pardoned 
that Being who excuſes the miſtakes of the mind, 
while he avenges his affronted dignity upon thoſe 
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Arcown of ELIZABETH 3 MASON, ue. 4 . 


LIZABETH MASON » wat a native wa; Melton 
Mowbray, in Leiceſterſhire; but ſoon after 1 
her birth her parents removed to Sutton, near Peter. AF 

borough. | A lad y of fortune, named Scoles, become = 
ing very fond of the child, propoſed to take her i 

to her own family; an offer highly a le to = 
parents, who being in indigent! cireumſtances, con- 
deived themſelves extremely happy in the proſpect of 


future advantage. * 
3 about ſeven years of age, the 
accompanied Mrs Scoles to London, and lived witch 
that lady « and her ſiſter ſeveral years. I the 
aſſiſted in the common. buſineſs "of the family, the 
was treated with fo much 2 ought to have 
Nx. II. dound 


that promiſed great 
When the gu 


& ELIZABETH MASON, for Murder. 
bound her in perpetaal gratitude to her generous be. 
nefaCtrefſes, 

But inſtead of manifeſting a proper ſenſe of the 
obligations that were conferred upon her, ſhe was 
continually wiſhing for the death of her miſtreſſes, 
whoſe tenderneſs towards her had been ſo — that 
the imagined they would bequeath her their whole 
fortune; an impatience of the expected enjoyment of 
which oecaſioned her to determine upon the horrid 
erime of murdering them; and after revolving this 


matter in her mind for ſeveral months, the at 
fixed upon the exhibition of poiſon, as a made of 


ble to detection. 
Having purchaſed ſome yellow arſenic at a . 


— ſhop, under pretence of it being deft 
rats, the ee it with ſome coffee, Seid 


_y 8 greatly diſordered, and the next day 


125 2 the filter of the Geeste havin 

frank but a mall quantity of the coffee ; her healch 
was but ſlightly effected by the poiſan it contained. 
Not e fully accompliſhed her iniquitous pur. 
the girl purchaſed a ſecond quantity of arſenic, 

whieh-ſhe put into ſome water that her — 
had ordered for ber breakf The grucl being 
brought to her too hot for drinking, 8 fee it ade 
to cool, and by its ſtanding, the funk to the 
dottom of the baſon, Upon drinking fome of the 
| , ſhe found the taſte very di le, and ar- 
ids the ſediment at the bottom; 
the ſent for her ; who informed 
her chat the ſettling was arſenic, and adminiſtered an 
antidote, leſt what ſhe had ſwallowed might have 2 
— 2 (MA Ja 


E Trades her wicked purpoſe that would be the 


I Ceoles drank fave or fix cups; ſoon after ck 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON, ec. for Maur. 65 


In conſequence of the above diſcovery, it was ſuſ - 
pected that Elizabeth Maſon had adminiſtered poiſon 
to the deccaſed Mrs. Scoles; and being ſtrictly exa- 
mined before a bench of magiſtrates, ſhe confeſſed 
that fact, as well as the attempt to deſtroy Mrs,/ 
Cholwell by the ſame means, | Tf 
At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, on the ſixth 
of June, + wh Elizabeth Maſon was arraigned for 
poiſoning Mrs. Jane Scoles, and pleading guilty to 
the charge, ſhe received ſentence of Jenks and was 
accordingly executed at Ty burn on the 18th of the 
Ne Ordinary's Account. 
THE crime of this young woman was of the moſt 
attrocious nature, of which indeed ſhe ſeemed per- 
ſectly ſenſible during her confinement. I aſked her 
what motives could inſtigate her to ſuch acts of bar- 
barity ? To which ſhe replied, that her miſtreſſes had 
always. behaved to her with fuch tenderneſs and genes 
rolity as ought to have been acknowledged with che 
| &eepeſt gratitude, and moſt dutiful affection; that 
ſhe had no cauſe of perſonal diſlike againft either of 
them, but was ſeduced to the crimes ſhe had com- 
mitted merely by the hope that they would bequeath 
ber all che property they poſſeſſed. Tf 
She exprefied great ſorrow for the affliction that 
| her parents and other friends in the country would 
feel on occaſion of the misfortunes her ſins had 
brought upon her, and died with every appearance 
of lincere repentance. F 
Account of a remarkable Tramſaction in the Seſſons Houſe in 4 
the Old Bailey, where the Turnkey of Newgate was Shot in be 
tte Preſence of the whole Court. © © OR, 4 
HE offender wh committed. this offence was 
| "named William Johnſon. ' He was a native 
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A Northamptonſhire, where he ſerved an apprentice- 
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ſhip to a butcher, 
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66 WILLIAM JOHNSON, e. for Murder, = 


- At about the age of three and twenty he came to 
London, and ſoon after opened a ſhop in Newgites 
market; but not meeting with the encouragetzent 
he expected, he moved to Long-acre, where he for 
ſome time carried on the trade of a corn-chandler ; 
but this undertaking likewiſe proving unſucceſsful, 
he took a public-houſe near Chriſt-church, on the 
Surry fide of the Thames, oppoſite Black friars, in 
which buſineſs he alſo failed. e 
Afier theſe miſcarriages, he entered on board a 
Mip bound for Gibraltar, and ſoon after his arrival 
there, he obtained an eaſy and profitable employ- 
ment, his whole bufineſs being to affiſt one of the 
 furgcons of the garriſon, | | 
EKeturning to London, he ſpent the money he had 
brought from Gibraltar in a ſhort time, and then 
commenced highwayman, in order to procure the 
means of ſupporting his extravagancy. At length 
he was apprehended and ſentenced to be hanged 
for a robbery on the highway ; but was afterwards 
133 The danger he had ſo narrowly eſcaped, 
owever, had no influence as to mending his morals; 
the murder 
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for in a ſhort time after he perpetrat 
for which he was executed. 

Both before leaving England and after his return 
from Gibraltar, Johnſon had carried on a criminal + 
intercourſe with a woman named Jane Houſden, 
who had been ſentenced to die for making counter- 
feit money, but had experienced the royal clemency. 

A ſhort time after having obtained her pardon, ſhe 
was detected in a repetition of the ſame offence, and 
committed for trial. | a 
A few minutes before the woman was to be ar- 
raigned at the bar of the Old Bailey, Johnſon went = 
\ into the court, and defired to ſpeak with her, upon « 
which he was informed by Mr. Spurling, the prin: 
| cip: 
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eipal turnkey of Newgate, that no perſon could be 
permitted to ſpeak with the priſoner, till after her 
trial, when the ruſhan immediately took a piſtol 
from his pocket and ſhot Mr. Spurling dead on the 
ſpot; in the perpetration of which fact he was en- 


cout aged and abe Mrs. Houſden. 


do audacious and horrid an offence, committed 
without the ſmalleſt provocation, amidfl ſo great a 
concourſe of people, neceffarily threw the court into 


ſome alarm; but when the body of the deceaſed was 
removed, and the conſternation and tumult ſome» 
what abated, the recorder ſaid the court did not 
mean to proceed to the trial of the woman for coin- 


ing; but ordered ſuch perſons as had been witneſs to 
any part of the late extraordinary traſaction to re- 


main within call, in order to give evidence againſt 
Johnſon and Houſden, both of whom would be in a 
very ſhort time arraigned, the firſt for the murder of 


Spurling, and the other as an acceſſary before and 


Meet > oo 


As ſoon as 2 bill of indiftment could be drawn: 


up, Johnſon and Houſden were put upon their trial 
and the crimes alledged againſt them being proved 
on the teſtimony of a great number of witneſſes, they 


were convicted; and agreeably to their ſentence, 


were executed oppoſite the ſeffions-houſe in the Old 
Bailey, on the 19th of September, 1712; afterwards 
the body of Johnſon was hung in chains by the fide 
of the road between Iſlington and Highgate, 


The Ordinary's Account. 
BOTH Johnſon and Houſden had been capitally 


convicted, and to both the royal mercy had been 
extended. When thoſe who have been confidered as 


proper objects of the royal clemency, abuſe the com. 


pathon 
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aſhon ſhewn towards them, by ruſhing into new 
cnines, they inſtantly mark themſclves out as having 
no claim or ptetention to continue members of that 
ſociety whoic laws they have ſo grofsly violated; 


vengeance, not only on the ſcore of the turpitude of 
their own conduct, but as being the infiruments 
whereby a ſevere adminiſtration at the laws is indu- 
ced, to the excluſion of lenity to other offenders, the 
znterpolition of the royal prerogatiye; in whole ih 


ot virtue. 
To have 


permitted any converſation between 


point ot being put to the bar to anſwer to a criminal 
Charge, wquld have been an affront to the court that 
would not have been ſlightly paſſed over ; had he 


have interrupted the courſe of juſtice, by the delay 
of the ſolenin buſineſs on which the attention of the 
couit was engaged, and by the tefuſal be only diſs 
charged the gyties of his office; a wilful neglect of 
wich, it may be preſumed, would have been follow. 
ed by a diſmiſion from the employment, which he 
had tor many years cxerciled in a very 
faithfyl and diligent manner, | | 
The behaviour of Johnfon and Houfden while 
under ſentence of death, muſt have given pain to 
every man capable of reflecting on the dreadful 
event of two fellow creatures paſſing from this 
 Kfe into eternity, with all their unrepented fins to 
anſwer for. Sins of the moſt abominable enormity, 
and againſt which the dreadfyl effects of the divine 
diſpleaſure are denounced. 


Johnſon refuſed to join in prayers at the place of 


ezecution; and a kind of ſullen malignity was ſettled 
. | on 


in ſhort, they challenge the utmoſt ſeverity of legal 


your might effectually reclaim them to the paths 


Johnſon and Houſden, when the latter was on the 


gomplied with the requeſt of his murderer, he would 
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times ſhed tears during the proceſſion to the fatal 
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RICHARD TrOwN. . Def.. by 
on his countenance from the time of leaving New- 
gate to that of being turned off. The woman ſeveral 


ſper, as well as under the gallows, but her tears 
ce 


med rather to ptoceed from an unwillingneſs td 


quit the vain enjoyments of this tranſitory ftate, than 
forrow for the guilt ſhe had incurred. © 
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N. Caſe of RICHARD. TOWN, „ Bankrupt; whe was 
executed for defrauding his Creditors, ' © 


his unhappy map was a nftipe of Oxford, and 


1 was brought up to the bulineſs of a tallow- 
chandler, in which trade he engaged upon his own 
zecount ſoon after he came out of his time, and for 


PT 


ſome years was In & very extenſive, way of dealing, 


and maintained a character of firit 1 57 7 5 
But, at length, he was Panne 2y avarice to 
defraud his creditors; and for that purpoſe, after 
being declared a bankrupt, he abſconded with 2 
large ſum of money, befides being poſſeſſed of ſecuri- 


ties in the funds, and. other property, of which be 


rendered no account to the comm 


* r - 5 


ners. 
At the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey in Septem- 


ber, 1712, Richard Town was indicted for with- 


drawing himſelf from his creditors: after a commiſ- 
fon 0g RN toy had been awarded againſt him 
aud for unlawfully removing and. carrying away 8 
quantity of tallew, valued at four hundred pounds, 
and fraudulently concealing four hundred pounds in 
money, his beoks of accaunts, &c. with intention to 
W eden n Ge FE 
The priſoner having pleaded * not guilty,” 
counſel Pho opened 49 ſaid, 8 of ' Pare 
lament expreſſed that, If any perſon, being a 


2, R'CHARD TOWN, for a DH 


bankrupt, after the month of April, 1707, did frau- 
dulently conceal, embezzle, or make away with 


eods or money to the value of twenty pounds, he 


ould be deemed guilty of felony;” and informed the 
eourt, that witneſſes were ready to prove that 
the priſoner had incurred the penalties expreſſed 
in the at, ; - 

Severel witneſſes having proved Mr. Town to be 
2a regular trader; and that a commiſſion of bankrupt 
had been awarded againſt him, to which he did not 
appear within the ſpecified time, to give a juſt ac- 
count of the ſtate of his affairs, as required by law. 
Mr. Hodgſon, a meſſenger to the commiſſioners, de- 
poſed, that he apprehended the priſoner at Sand- 
wich, and found in his poſſeſſion, twenty guineas in 
gold, and five pounds ſeven ſhillings and fixpence 
in ſilver; that he had three gold rings on his fin- 
pers; that he took from him the twenty guineas, 


but left him the ſilver. It further appeared, that 


the priſoner had ordered a man, named Thomas 


Norris, to carry off his books of accounts, papers, 


and plate, and alſo to ſhip for Holland a quantity of 
tallow to the value of four hundred pounds. | 
The priſoners counſel contended, that as Norris 
had been jointly concerned with him in the above 
tranſaction, the act of one muſt be confidered as the 
act of both; and therefore, that his client could not 
be legally convicted till the other (who was ſup- 
poſed to be abroad) ſhould alſo be brought into 


court. But the circumſtances of his being poſſeſſed. 


of more than twenty pounds, and not appearing to 


his commiſſion, were ſo evidently contrary to an 


expreſs law, that the jury did not heſitate to bring 
him in guilty z and he was executed at Tyburn on 
the 23d of December, 1712. 1 
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The Ordinary's Account. 2 


THIS unhappy man behaved with the greateſt 
penitence. and devotion during the time of his con- 
finement in Newgate. I propoſed to him many 
queſtions relating to the ſtate of his affairs, obſerv- 
ing, that it was a duty incumbent on him to afford 
his creditors every ſatisfaCtion in his power as to the 
diſpoſal of his effects. In conſequence of this, he 
informed me, that ſoon after his bankruptcy, his 
intention was to go to Amſterdam, but the ſhip in 
which he meant to go, having ſailed before he ex- 
pected, he embarked in the packet-boat bound for 
Oſtend, ſoon after which the motion of the ſea oc- 
caſioning ſickneſs, he ſtooped over the fide of the 
veſſel to caſe his ſtomach by diſcharge, when two 
bags containing eight hundred guineas, which he 
had put between his coat and waiſtcoat, fell into the 
ſea; that a ſtorm arifing, the packet-boat was driven 
back to Sandwich, where he was taken. He com- 
plained that his creditors had carried on the proſe- 
cution with greater. ſeverity than he expected, as 
they knew his affairs had become embarraſſed, 

through the aſſiſtance he had given a friend, to ſave 


18 
'c him from ruin. | 
e Before his trial he was allowed an apartment to 
t himſelf in the preſs- yard; but when convicted, he 
% was removed into the cells, the dampneſs and cold 
0 of which occafioned a return of deafneſs, to which 
d be had for ſeveral years been ſubject to occaſional at- 
0 tacks; and upon repreſenting this to the ſheriffs he 
fl was again indulged with his former habitation. ' 
5 At the place of execution, he declared, that he 
n died in peace with all mankind, and in full hope of 
a glorious reſurrection. On the way to the place 
* of execution, he remarked to me, that he was on that 


day exactly forty- one years of age. 
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Me very remarkable Caſe of RICHARD NOBLE, Attor- 


* 


ney at Law, who was executed for the Murder of JOHN 
SAYER, Eſq; including an Account of his Amours with 
Mrs. SAYER. 


OHN SAYER, Eſqͥ; was lord of the manor of 
Bidleſden, in Buckinghamſhire, and poſſeſſed 

an eſtate about a thouſand pounds a year. In 1999, 
Mr. Sayer eſpouſed Mary, the daughter of admiral 
Nevil; and ſhortly after colonel Saliſbury married 
the admiral's widow, But theſe women were of 
ſuch vicious and abandoned diſpoſitions, as, in a 
Mort time to give their huſband's ſufficient cauſe to 
repent the connections they had formed. 5 

Mr. Sayer had but a ſlight ſhare of underſtanding; 
but his great -nature and inoffenfive temper 
could not ſecure him from the effects of the termagent 
ſpirit of his wife, who began to treat him with ex- 
ceſſively rude, boiſterous, and vulgar language, in a 
few days after their nuptials. 

In about a twelve-month Mrs. Sayer was brought 
to-bed of a daughter, an event that encreaſed the 
affection of her huſband almoſt to adoration, At 
her interceſſion Mr. Sayer took a houſe in Liſle- 
ſtreet, Leiceſter-fields, and omitted no means to gra- 
tify his wife in all her wiſhes : but ſo far was ſhe 
from making proper returns to his generous con- 
duct, that, in a capricious humour, ſhe refuſed to 
admit him to her bed. All his ſolicitations for a 
reconciliation proving fruitleſs, he had recourſe to 
the ſociety of proſtitutes, among whom he contracted 
a diſorder which is naturally the conſequence of il- 
licit amours. | 

He candidly acknowledged the ſtate of his health 
to his wife, who after his recovery, again admitted 
him to the privileges of a huſband ; preſently oſs 
whic 
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which, he found himſelf again infected with dif- 
eaſe, which there is no doubt but ſhe had commu- 
nicated to him. But ſhe attributed the fault to him, 
and again excluded him from her bed; but, in the 
mean time, maintained a criminal correſpondence 
ſſed with an officer of high rank in the army. | 
99 ] he mother and daughter were almoſt inſepar. 
able companions, and their ambition ſeemed to be, 
which ſhould ſurpaſs the other in profligacy and 
> of roſtiturion. About two years after her marriage, 
Mrs, Sayer was delivered of a ſecond child, and 
preſently after her recovery every appearance of 


EM decency was diſcarded, and ſhe gave way to the 

ng; moſt undiſguiſed indulgence of her licentious pro. 

per penſities. a | 

ont Colonel Saliſbury taking an opportunity of ex- 

ex. poſtulating with his daughter-in-law, on the evil 
conſequences reſulting from the breach of her mar- 


riage vow, ſhe attacked him in ſo furious a manner, 
and fo groſsly inſulted him, that, in the heat of paſ- 
fion, he threw the remains of a cup of tea in her 
face. Theſe abandoned women eagerly embraced 
this occaſion of inflaming an enmity between the 
colonel and Mr. Sayer, hoping that the death of both 
would be the event of their conſpiracy. | 
They prevailed upon the eaſy Mr. Sayer to ſend 
2 challenge to the colonel, that reparation might be 
had for the affront offered to the wite of the former; 
and the parties met behind Montague-houſe, when 
the colonel addreſſed his ſon-in-law to the following 
effect: My reputation for courage and {kill as a 
iwordſman is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that I cannot fear 
It will be impaired by declining your challenge, 
Rather than proceed to deſperate extremities, let 
us come to a right underſtanding, lt is notorious 
to the world, that our wives are ſhamefully aban- 
8 doned 
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doned to proftitution; and it is plain, that by irri. 
rating you to fight me, they hope, that they ſhall be 
freed from us; for if one falls in the rencountre, the 
ſurvivor will probably be executed for murder.” 
The truth of theſe remarks had its proper effect 
upon Mr. Sayer, and the parties went home together 
in that gentleman's coach. ; 

| Preſently after the failure of the above ſtratagem, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sayer went to their ſeat in Bucking. 
hamſhire, where the lady had an amour with the 
curate of the pariſh, which was conducted with to 
little reſerve, that their connection became a com- 
mon topic of converſation among the ſervants of the 
family, and in the whole neighbourhood, 

Upon Mrs, Sayer coming to London, fhe was ſoon 
followed by the young clergyman, who being ſeized 
with the ſmall pox, and his life deſpaired of, ſent 
to Mr. Saver, requeſting an interview with him, his 
intention being to divulge to him the intercourſe he 
bad maintained with his wife, and to requeſt for. 
giveneſs of his offence ; but the conceding huſband 
rnentioning the ſubſtance of the clergyman's requeſt 
to his wife, ſhe was averſe to his compliance, and 
the young divine died without ſeeing Mr, Sayer. 
Through the extravagancy of his wife, Mr. Sayer 
found the ſtate of his pecuniary aftairs exceedingly 
embarraſſed about this time; and upon the recom- 
mendation of a friend, he employed an attorney, 
named Richard Noble, to examine into the ſtate of 
his cirumſtances, and propoſe a plan of accommoda- 
tion to his creditors, | 25 | 

Sopn after Noble had been introduced to this 
family, he obferved ſomething in the behaviour of 
Mrs, Sayer, which he could not avoid interpreting 
into an ipyitation to criminal familiarity and - 

„ this 


takin 
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this conjecture the was not miſtaken; for in a ſhort 
time, her adulterous commerce with Noble was 


carried on in ſo open a manner as eſcaped the ob- 
fervation of no part of the family, but the fondly 
infatuated hufband. Sas nf 
At the ſolicitation of his wife and mother in law, 
Mr. Sayer conſented to execute a deed of ſeparation, 
which noble was employed to draw up. We Rn 
By this inftrument it was covenanted, that Mrs. 
Sayer ſhould cohabit with whom ſhe pleaſed, with. 
out moleſtation from her hvuſb.nd, who conveyed 


to her ſeparate uſe a part of his poſſeſſions in Buck - 
inghamfhire, to the annual amount of a hundred 
and fifty pounds, exclufive of the yearly ſum of fifty 

pounds of pin- money; and to this deed, Mr. Sayer . 


was fo incautious as to afhx his fgnature with- 
out conſulting any gentleman. of the law, or even 


1 


Bath, where Noble almoſt conftantly refided with 
her. Notwithſtanding the deed of ſeparation, Mrs. 


| Bayer and her mother, Mrs. Saliſbury, till wiſhed for 


the removal of the huſband of the former, from the 


ſpot of their iniquitous practices, and therefore 2 


ret was contrived by them, in conjunction with 
oble, for inducing his departure from the kingdom. 

In purſuance of this ſcheme, Noble wrote to 
Sayer, pretending, that he had been pricked down 
to ſerve as ſheriff for Buckinghamſhire, and advifing 
him to leave the kingdom, as the only means of 
avoiding ſo troubleſome and expenſive an office, In 
conſequence of the ſuppoſed friendly advice of 
Noble, and the perſuaſions of Mrs, Saliſbury, he 


embarked for Holland but the evening preceding. | 


g the opinion of a friend in a matter of fo much 

Imporrance. | 
| Shortly after the execution of the deed of ſepara- 
tion, Mrs, Sayer was delivered of another child at 


. 
* 
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the day of his departure, he preſented Noble with 
a pair of curious horſe-piſtols and furniture, to the 
value of about forty pounds; a circumſtance ſeem- 
ing to indicate, that he had no ſuſpicion of the 
treachery of his-pretended-friend, | 
Noble was at this time employed to proſccute a 
ſuit in chancery, wherein Mr. Sayer was plantiff, 
and having obtained a decree in favour of his client, 
he contrived, by that chicanery of the law, in which 
he was a perfect adept, to deprive the truſtees nomi- 
nated in the marriage ſettlement, of their authority; 
and to pofleſs himſelf of the whole power and àutho- 

rity of the truſt, 5 

After a year's reſidence in Holland, Mr. Saver re- 
turned to England, and lived a ſhort time with his 
wife ; but availing herſelf of the firſt opportunity, 
ſhe abſconded with Exchequer bills and other effects 
to the amount of above two thouſand pounds, and 
lived privately with Noble, | 

In conſequence of Mrs, Sayer's elopement, her 
huſband cauſed the following advertiſement to he 
inſcrted in the news papers, 

„ Whereas Mary, the wife of John Sayer, Eſq. 
« Jate of Liſle- ſtreet, St Anns, went away from her 
« dwelling houſe on or about the 23d of May laſt, 
cc in company with Elizabeth Nevil, fiſter to the ſaid 
« Mary, and hath carried away near one thouſand 
« pounds in money, beſides other things of confider- 
able value, and is ſuppoſed to go by ſome other 
% name; he deſires all tradeſmen and others not to 
e give her any eredit, for he will not pay the ſame,” 

An order from the court of chancery for taking 

Mr, Sayer in execution, on judgment confeſſed by 
him merely to prote& his goods from ſeizure, while 
he was abroad, to his mother-in-law Mrs. Saliſbury, 
this hardly uſed, perſecutgd, eaſy tempered _ 

| too 
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took refuge in the rules of the Fleet-priſon, and ex- 
- hibited a bill in chancery, for relief againſt the vil- 


lainous machinations of Noble; but before the arri- 
val of the time when he would have been qualified 


to ſue for judgment, the controverſy was terminated | 


by the death of both the parties. 

After the cautionary advertiſement publiſhed by 
Mr. Sayer; his wife, Mrs. Saliſbury, and Noble, 
hired private lodgings in the Mint, Southwark; bur 
Mr. Sayer being informed of the place of his wife's 
retreat, repeatedly wrote to her, promiſing to excufe 
her paſt conduct, if ſhe would return to her duty; 
but theſe applications being diſregarded, he deter- 
mined, partly from affection, and partly with a view 
to recover ſome of the property of which he had 
been inveſted, to ſeize her by force. | 

Having obtained a warrant authoriſing him to re- 
claim his wife, he, attended by two conſtables and 
fix affiſtants, went to a houſe kept by one George 
Twyford, in the Mint, Southwark, where he found 
Noble, his mother-in-law, and his wife at dinner in 
a back room, the door of which was no ſooner 
opened, than Noble drew his ſword, land ſtabbed Mr. 
Sayer in the left breaſt, in conſequence of which he 
inſtantly expired. 


The delinquents being taken before a bench of 


magiſtrates, counſel were retained in their behalf; 
and after an examination of upwards of two hours, 


Noble was committed for trial; but ſuch a variety 
of arguments were enforced in favour of the women, 


that upwards of four hours elapſed before their com- 
mitment. Application was made to the court of 


King's-bench, for admitting Mrs. Saliſbury and Mrs 


Sayer to bail; but the motion was rejected. 
In the evening of the 12th of March, 1713, the 


priſoners were arraigned & the aſhzes for the county 
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bly aſſiſt me with a little time for the preſervation of ale 


Sayer with precedent malice, 1 ſhould have no need 
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of Surry, and informed that they would be put on 
their defence at ſix o'clock the next morning. ] 
Being put to the bar at the time appointed, they) 
pleaded Not guilty ;” and the court was moved k 
for poſtponing the trial, till three in the afternoon, ¶ t 
on the plea, that ſome material witneſſes in their be- 
half would appear before that time: but the motion f. 
was not agreed not. | 5 J 
The trial of the offenders laſted from about 2 « 
quarter paſt ſix in the morning till one o'clock the b 
next morning, when the jury found Noble guilty MW 4 
of the murder, but acquitted the women. 


The judge after recapitulating the evidence ad. te 

_ duced in the courſe of the trial, the whole of which V 
is included in the foregoing narrative, aſked Noble MW 0! 
what he had to offer in objection of ſentence of of 


death being announced againſt him, when he delj. 
vered the following ſpeech, which we inſert from 


a copy taken by an accurate writer of ſhort-hand, 1 
« AM ſoon to appear and render an account of MW th 
my fins to God Almighty. If your lordſhip dr 
mould think me guilty of thoſe crimes, I have been G. 
accuſed with, and convicted of by my jury, I am th 

then ſure your lordſhip will think that I ſtand in 
need of ſuch a reparation, ſuch a humiliation for th 
my great offences, ſuch an abhorrence of my paſt hi. 
life, to give me hopes of a future one, that I am ws 
9 


not without hopes that it will be a motive to your 
lordſhip's goodneſs, that after you have judged and ni. 
ſentenced my body to execution, you will charita- 


my ſoul. . 


« If I had nothing to anſwer for but killing Mr. 


to 
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your lordſhip, and too near my end to diſſemble it 


before God. I know my lord the danger, the Hell 


that I ſhould plunge myſelf headlong into; I know 
I ſhall ſoon anſwer for the truth I am now about to 


ſay, before a higher tribunal, and a more diſcerning 
judge than your lordſhip, which is only in heaven; 
chat I did not take the advantage to kill Mr Sayer,” 


by a thought or apprehenſion that I could do it un- 
der the umbrage of the laws, or with impunity, and 
nothing was more diſtant from' my thoughts, than to 
remove him out of the world to enjoy his Wife (as 
was ſuggeſted) without moleſtation: Nor could any 
one have greater reluctance or remorſe, from the time 
of the fact to the Hour of my trial, than I have had; 
which I heartily forgive them. _. 

« My counſel obliged me to ſay on r 
I heard Mr. Sayer's voice before he broke open the 
door; I told them, as I now tell your lordſhip, that 
I did not know it was him, till he was breaking in at 
the door, and then, and not before, was my fword 
drawn, and the wound given, which wound dottor 
Garth informed me, was ſo very ſhght, that it was a 
thouſand to one that he died of ir. | POR 

« When I gave the wound, I inſenſibly quitted 


though the proſecutors l to the contrary, for 


1 * 


the ſword, by which means I left myſelf open for 


him to have done what was proved he attempted, 
and was ſo likely for him to have effected, viz. to 
have ſtabbed me: which are circumſtances that ma- 
nifeſt the greatneſs of my ſurprize. 5 

„When I heard the company run up ſtairs, I was 
alarmed, and in fear; the Jandlord telling me in- 
ſtantly thereupon, that the houſe was beſer, either for 


me or himſelt, added to my confuſion. I then never 


Nums, III. . thought 


to addreſs myſelf to your lordſhip in this matiner. 
It is now too late to take advantage by denying it to 


my trial, hae 
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thought or intended to do miſchief, but firſt bolted 
the fore door, and then bolted and padlocked the 
back door, which was glazed, and began to faſten 
the ſhutters belonging to it, deſigning only to ſcreen 
myſelf from the violence of the tumult. When he 
broke open the door, and not till then, I perceived 
and knew he was preſent : and his former threats and 


attempts, which | ſo fully proved on my trial, and 


could have proved much fuller, had not Mrs. Saliſ- 
bury's evidence been taken from me, made my fear 
ſo great, and the apprehenſion of my danger ſo near, 
that what I did was the natural motion of ſelf- de- 
fence, and was too ſudden to be the reſult of pre- 
cedent malice : and I ſolemnly declare, that I did not 


hear or know from Twyford the landlord or other- 


wiſe, that any conſtable attended the deceaſed, till 
after the misfortune happened. It was my misfor- 
tune, that what I faid as to hearing the deceaſed's 
voice was turned to my diſadvantage by the counlel 
inlt me, and that I was not intitled to any aſſiſt- 
ance of counſel to enforce the evidence given for me, 


or toremark upon the evidence given againſt me; which 


] don't doubt would have fully ſatisfied your lord- 
ſhip and the jury, that what happened was more my 
misfortune, than my deſign or intention. 

If I had been able, under the concern, to re- 
mark upon the evidence againſt me, that Mr. Sayer 
was but the tenth part of a minute in breaking open 
the door, it could not then well be ſuppoſed by the 
jury, that I was preparing myſelf, or putting myſelf 
in order to do miſchief, which are acts of fore- 
thought and conſideration, which require much more 
time than is pretended [ could have had from the 
time I diſcovered Mr. Sayer; for even from his en- 
try into the houſe, to the time of the accident, did 
not amount, as | am informed, to more than the ſpace 
of three minutes, But I did not diſcover him before 
the dor gave way. I wiſh 
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1wifh it had been my good fortune, that the jury 
had applied that to me which your lordſhip remark- 
ed in favour of the ladies, that the matter was ſo 
very ſudden, ſo very accidental and unexpected, 
that it was impoſhble to be a contrivance and con- 
federacy, and unlikely that they could come to a re- 
ſolution in ſo ſhort a time. I don't remember your 
lordſhip diſtinguiſhed my caſe, as to'that particular, 
to be different from theirs, nor was there room for 
it; for it is impoſſible for your lordſhip to believe 
that I dreamt of Mr. Sayer's coming there at that 
time ; but on the contrary I fully proved to your lord- 
ſhip, that I went there upon another oceaſion, that 
was lawful and beneficial to the deceaſed; and I had 
no more time to think or contrive, than the ladies 
had to agree or conſent. If any thing could be con- 
ſirued favourably on the behalf of ſuch an unfor- 
tunate wretch as myſelf, I think the deſign I had 
ſometime before began, and was about finiſhing that 


day, might have taken away all ſuſpicion of malice 


againſt Mr. Sayer. © | 
„ Muſt it be thought, my lord, that J only am 
ſuch a ſinner that I cannot repent and make repara- 


tion to the perſons J have injured? it was denied; 


but I ſtrongly ſolicited a reconcihatiun between 
Mr. Sayer and his lady, and if this had tended to 
procure me an eaſier acceſs to Mrs. Sayer, it would 
have been ſuch a matter of aggravation to me, that 


1t could not have eſcaped the remark of the counſel 


againſt me, nor the ſharpneſs of the proſecutors preſent 
in court; with both I tranſacted, and to both | appeal- 
ed, particularly to Mr. Nott, to whom, but the day 
before the accident, I manifeſted my defire of hav- 
ing them live together again ; and therefore, my lord, 
it ſhould be preſumed I laboured to be reconciled 


to, and not to revenge myſelf on, Mr, Sayer. 


2 « Your 
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Fs Your lordſhip, I hope, will obſerve ſo much in 
my favour, that it was ſo far from being a clear fact 
in the opinion of the jury, that they ſat up all night 
and þ-heving there was no malice at that time, tol 


your lordihip they intended, and were inclined tg 


find it manſlaughter, and, doubting the legality of 
the warrant, to find it ſpecial. _ 
„ hope this will touch your lordſhip's heart fo 
far, as not to think me ſo ill a man az to deſerve 
(what the beſt of Chriſtians are taught to pray a- 
gainſt) a ſudden death, kw * 

« ] conteſs J am unprepared; the hopes of my 
being able to make a leg] defence, and my endea: 
vours therein having taken up my time, which I with 


q ha better employed; I beg leave to aſſure your 


rdſhip, upon the wards of a dying man, that as 


pone of the indirect praftices to get or ſuppreſs evi: 
dence were proved upor me, ſo they neyer ſprang 


from me: and I can ſaicly ſay, that my blood in 4 
reat meoſure will lye at their door that did, becauſe 


t drew me under an ill imputation of defending my- 


{elf by ſubot nation of perjyry. 


« ] would be willing to do my duty towards my 


neighbour, as well as God, 1 ak ] die; I have 


many papers and concerns i by reaſon of my profeſ- 
fion) of my clients in my hands, and who will ſuf. 


fer if they are not put into ſome order; and nothing 


but theſe two conſiderations could make life deſira- 
ble, under this heavy load of irons, and reſtleſs te- 


morſe of conſcience for my fins. A ſhort reprieve 


for thefe purpoſcs I hope will be agreeably to your 
loxdſhip's humanity and Chriſtian virtue, whereupon 


your lordſhip's name ſhall be bleſt with my laſt breath, 
for giving me an opportunity of making peace with 


my conſcience and God Almighty.“ 
In compliance with the ſolicitation of Noble, he 


was allowed time to ſettle his affairs, the day ap. 


pointed 
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RICHARD NOBLE, for a. 3 


2 for his execution not being till the 13th of 


arch, 1713, whep he was hanged at Kingſton i in 
Surry, 


The Ordinary Account, 


UPON viſiting Mr. Noble in his place of confine- 
ment, I obſerved in his whole behaviour the ſtrong · 
eſt marks of ſorrow and repentance. He acknows 
ledged to me, that he had purſued a very abandoned 
and diſſulute courſe of life, whereby he had i irrecon- 
cileably offended all his relations. 

Upon mv expoſtulating with him on his henious 
treachery to Mr. Sayer, he burſt into tears, and ſaid, 
that inſtead of being the inſtrument of ſhortening 


that gentleman's days, it was a duty incumbent on 


him to have exerted every effort for the promotion 
of his happineſs ; for even while he was engaged in 
a criminal intercourle with his wife, and was plotting 
with her and her mother to ruin him in his fortune, 
that unfortunate and diceived man was continually 
loading him with preſents, and by various other 


means, proving the warmth of his itl-placed friend. 


ſhip. 


'He further informed me, that his parents kept a 
coffee-houſe at Bath for many years with the greateſt 
reputation; that ſoon after the commencement of 
his amour with Mrs, Sayer, he went with her in her 
coach and ſix to his father's houſe, when his mother 
who was a womanof the ſtricteſt virtue, being adpeiſed 


of their improper attachment, refuſed them admit- 


tance, though ſhe had always behaved to: him with 
the Me maternal affection, till ſne had found 
all her endeavours to effect a reformation i in him ene 
tirely fruitleſs. 

After conviction, Noble was ſeveral times viſited 
by Mrs, Sayer and Mrs. SUN; with whom, 


however, 
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44 WILLIAM LOWTHER, &. for Murder. 


however, he ſeldom held any long converſation, 
feeming defirous of their departure. They ſeemed 
to be greatly affected at his ſituation, but wholly free 
from concern on account of the untimely death of 
Mr. Sayer. 5 

A great number of writings concerning the affairs 
of his clients were brought to the priſon, and Noble 
was employed during lome weeks, for five or fix hours 
a-days, in arranging theſe, and endorſing them with 
ſuch obſervations as he thought would facilitate the 
ſettlement of the matters to wnich they related ; and 
| before his execution he delivered the above papers 
to his clients, or to their attornies; an act of juſtice 
ſcarcely expected from him, ſince after the diſco- 
very of his iniquitious practices, he had been repre- 
ſented, and not without caule, as a monſter of in- 
famy. | 

At the place of execution, he prayed with great 
devotion, recommending himſelf as an example 
whereby others might be taught to avoid ſuch crimes 
as he had committed; and the laſt words he ſpoke 
expreſſed a wiſh that his female accomplices might 
employ the remaining portion of life, in making 
atonement for their fins, | 


_— 


—_ 
—— 


Account of a Riot in Clerkenwell Bridewell, during which one 
of the Keepers was killed; and of the Trial and Execution of 


WILLIAM LOW THER and RICHARD KEELE, 
for. being concerned in the above Fact. | X 


| JiLLian LowTHER and Richard Keele, and 
two other offenders, named Houghton and 
Cullum, being convicted of felony, were ſentenced 
to be kept to hard labour for the ſpace of two years 
in Clerkenwell Bridewell, 
| N They 


WILLIAM LOW THER, &. for Murder. 85 


They had been but a ſhort time in the gaol when 
their behaviour was ſo turbulent and outrageous that 
Mr. Boreman, the governor of the priſon, judged 
it proper to order them to be put in irons, left by 
fomenting a general oppoſition, the keepers ſhould. 
be over-powered, and a general eſcape be effected. 
Being called into the yard to have their fetters put 
on, they refuſed to ſubmit, forced into the lodge, 
and ſeized cutlaſſes, piſtols and other weapons, with 
which they prepared to aſſault the keepers; one of 
whom, named Pery, being in the ſpace between the 
outward and inward gates, and deſiring them to be 

aceable, was ſtabbed in a dangerous manner by 
. but the wound did not prove mortal. Pu- 
ring the affray Houghton was ſhot dead, and Lowther 
bit off a part of the noſe of one of the turnkeys. 
After an obſtinate conteſt, the priſoners were vic- 
torious, and many of them eſcaped; but through 
the aſſiſtance of ſeveral of the neighbouring inbabi- 
tants, moſt of them were in a ſhort time retaken. 
Keele and Lowther were tried and convicted; and 
being aſked by the judge, whether they had any other 
reaſons to plead againit ſentence of death being paſ—- 
ſed upon them, the former endeavoured to extenuate 
his crime by urging, that he had not made uſe of 
any implement of death during the affray; but he 
was informed, that in lega] conſtruction, he was 
equally guilty with the reſt, ſince he had joined 
them in oppoſing the keepers of the priſon, while 
employed in the diſcharge of the duties of their ſta- 
tion, They were ſentenced to be executed, and 
their bodies to be hung in chains. 
Upon the approach of the time appointed for 
their execution, a ſmith went to Newgate, in con- 
formity to an order from the ſecretray of ſtate's office, 
to take meaſure for the irons in which their bodies 
| | were 


86 WILLIAM LOWTHER. te, fir Marie: 


were to be hung : but they they could nor be pre- | 
vailed upon to ſuffer the man to do his duty. * We 
On the 14th of December 171 2, they were execu- an 
ted upon a temporary gallows erected upon Clerken- WW * 
well-green, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of people. The tic 
following day their bodies were hung in chains, be- be. 
ing conveyed to the ſpot where the gibbets were erect · to 
ed in a cart drawn by four horſes; a plume of black Pr 
feathers being placed on the copſe of the vehicle. 


The Ordinary's Accbunt. atl 


WitLiam LowTtaer was a native of Cumber- an 
land, his parents being poor, but honeſt and induſ- At 
trious 2 He was bound apprentice to th 
the mafler of a. veſſel trading between Neweaſtle WW vt: 
and London, He was very early addicted to prac- WW mi 
ices of diſhonefty, and when he came out of his on 
time, he conſtantly aſſociated with people of both 
ſexes of the moſt profligate character, by whoſe ex- 
ample he was ſeduced from the commiſſion of ſmall 
offences to thoſe of greater magnitude. He was 
naturally of a daring and reſolute temper, of which 
he afforded many inſtances previous to his becoming 
the inſtigator of, and the principal actor in the affray 
in Bridewell. © 
Richard Keele. was born in Hampſhire, and ſer- 
ved an apprenticeſhip to a peruke-maker at Win- 
cheſter, hen about three and twenty years of 
age, he came to London, where he worked a ſhort ; 
time as a Journeyman ; but upon his marrying, he th 
openceh a barber's ſhop at Rotherhithe, where he g 
might have fucceeded, but that living upon very . . 
diſagreeable terms with his wife, he became wholly I. 
vegſectful of his buſineſs, and of conſequence his tak 
„ * 
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He the nlived in a ſtate of adultery with another 
woman, and frequented the company of diſorderly 


and diſhoneſt people of his own ſex, His bad con-: 
nections, at length, led him into many acts in viola. 
tion of the law; but we do not find his name upon 
record as having been tried for any offence previous 
to that for which he was ſentenced to two 700 im- 
priſonment. 

Before theit᷑ trial, the above mulefactort bebaved 
in a very careleſs and indifferent manner,  ſeldoni' 
attending divine ſervice in the chapel, but employ= 
ing their time in drinking and looſe converſation 
among the other ptiſoners of a ſimilar turn of mind. 
After their conviction, however, they conducted 
themſelves in a way more becoming their unhappy 
fituation: They ſeemed to be ſenſible of the enor- 
mity of their guilt; and died in the vort of ſavati- 


on through che merits of Jeſus C N 
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Account of the Trial of NAT HANIEL PACK. 
HURST), Eſq; who was executed for tbe. Murder 75 
LEWIS PLEURA. Ja] | 


ACKHURST and Pleuraw were My for debt 

in the Fleet Priſon, and a familiar acquaint- 
ance had ſubſiſted between them from their firſt 
meeting to the time of Pleura's death. 

Having continued drinking from four or five 
o'clock 1 in the afternoon, till between two and three 
the next morning; Packurſt, being very much in- 
toxicated, went into the room adjoining d thar 
inhabited by Pleuraz and cried out, * d+—n you, Sir 
Lewis, where are you? But diſcovering his mif- 


take, he went into the right room, and was heard 
Nuas, III. — 5 to 


8 6 > 


88. NATHANIEL PACKHURST, Efe for Murder. 


to ſay, d—n you, Sir Lewis, pay me the four gui- 


neas you owe me; . preſently after which the cry of 


murder brought a number of people into the apart- 
ment, where they found Pleura weltering in his 
blood on the floor, having near twenty ſtabs in dif- 
ferent parts of his body, and Packhurſt ſtanding 
near him with a drawn ſword in his hand, After 
Packhurft had been forced out of the room, he re- 
turned, and putting himſelf in a threatening atti- 
tude cried out, dn you, Pleura, are you not 
dead yet?” | | 
The wounds of the unfortunate man being dreſs- 
ed by a ſurgeon, he was put to bed; and having 
recovered the uſe of ſpeech, though his articulation 
was imperfect, he informed the perſons who attend- 
ed him, that he had been affaflinated by Packhurſt. 
Packhurſt was arraigned at the ſeſſions-bhouſe in 
the Old Bailey on two indictments, the firſt charg- 
ing him with the murder of Pleura, on the 3d of 
March 1715, and the other being grounded on the 
ſtatute of ſtabbing, when feveral witneſſes ſwore tothe 
facts which are compriſed in the above narrative, 
The priſoner ſaid in his defence, that he was ig- 
norant of what he did at the time of being in Pleura's 


room ; that for two years and a half his mind 


had been in a very diſordered ſtate. ' Several witneſ- 
ſes ſwore that they had, on divers occaſions, ſeen 
him commit ſuch actions as they could not but un- 
derſtand as inconteſtable proofs of lunacy: but ſe- 
veral others, on the contrary depoſed, that he had 


- + purſued ſuch meaſures towards the recovery of his 


— would ſcarcely have been adopted by a 
man Whoſe intelle&ual faculties were deftroyed. 
Upon the whole, it appeared, that though he had 
been accuſtomed to indulge ſudden and violent ſtarts 
of paſſion, and was often obſeryed to be guilty of 
| irregularities 
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NATHANIEL PACKHURST, Eſq; for Murder. 89 


irregularities and inconſiſtencies of conduct, yet that 
the diſorder of his mind did not amount to inſanity; 
and therefore the jury pronounced him guilty; and 
ſentence of death was immediately paſſed upon him. 
He was executed at Ty burn on the aoth of May 1718. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


Mr. Pacxnoxsr was born in the village of Cates- 

by, near Daventry in Northamptonſhire. To com- 
leat his education, he was ſent to Wadham-col- 

ledge, Oxford ; and while he remained there, he 
contracted atheiſtical notions, - and aſſociated chiefly 
with a fet of young men, who were accuſtomed to 
ſeize every opportunity of making religion a ſubject 
of mirth and ridicule. He was edited to-all the 
faſhionable vices of the age, in which he indulged 
himſelf to ſuch exceſs, as in a few years to diſſipate a 
conſiderable fortune. 3 5 
I aſked this unhappy man, whether the deceaſed 
had offered him any cauſe of provocation, and whe- 
ther he had conceived any enmity towards him? To 
both which queſtions he replied in the negative; 
informing me at the ſame time, that an uninterrupt- 
ed 9 intemperence from an early period of 
life, had greatly impaired his intellectual faculties, 
and diſturbed his imagination ; that before the death 
of Pleura, he had formed therefolution of committing 
murder upon ſome perſon or other, and, if he ſhould 
not be able to effect an eſcape from the Fleet, to 
put an end to his own lite, | | 

After ſentence of death had been paſſed upon him, 
he owned himſelf convinced of the deſtruQive ten- 
dency of thoſe ſentimgnts he had entertained, and 
that he felt in their utmoſt force, the divine precepts 
of the Chriſtian religion. 8 

Nz 1 


90  . » JOHN BIGG, for Forgery. 
He ordered a fowl to be prepared for his break. 


faſt on the morning of his execution, and ate of it 
with a keen appetite, and afterwards drank, a pint 
of wine. 

At the place. of execution he addreſſed himſelf to 
the multitude, informing them, that his mind had 
been diſcompoſed from the time of his having the 
ſmallpox, about twenty years before, which had 
diſabled him from ſpeaking long at a time; and 
therefore he ſaid he would briefly entreat them to 

Pray for the ſalvation of his departing ſoul. Ar the 
time of this malefacor's death, he was in the thirty- 
ninth year of his age. 

The untoetunate man who was ſlain by the above 
eriminal, was a native of Italy; he had reſided a 
few years in Englend under the afſumed title of 
Count, obtaining a ſubſiſtence by gaming, which 
being his only reſource, a run of ill-luck at play diſ- 
abled him from diſcharging his debts ; and being 
ſued for the recovery thereof, and arreſted, he was 
ſurrendered to the King's bench priſon, on ac- 
count of being unable to procure bail, from whence 
he, a ſhort time afterwards, removed himſelf to the 
F leet * virtue of a writ of habeas corpus. 


2 — — 


Account of the Trial of JOHN BIGG, who was convicted 
of altering a. Bank Note, but afterwards pardoned. 


OHN BIGG was arraigned at the Old Bailey on 
the 2d of June 1715, for altering a Bank note 

of a hundred pounds, ſo as to make it bear the ap; 
pearance of a higher value. The bill was made 
payable to james White of order, and ſigned by 
Joſeph Adam for the governor and company of the 
Bak of England. Being N at the Bank, 
ninety 


HENRY POWEL, for Highway Robbery, 91 


ninety pounds were paid on it, which ſum was ex- 


preſſed on the Back as having been paid; the ſame 


þill being again taken to the Bank, twenty five 
pounds mare were paid, and written off or endorſed 
as before, S997 2 em: ag 

At length diſcovery was made that the above and' 


ſeveral other bills, for various ſums, had been over- 


paid; and upon firict enquiry being made into the 
matter, one Collins acknowledged, that Bigg had 
perſuaded him to be concerned on diſcharging the 
letters in red ink on the notes, by means of a chemi- 
cal liquid, whereby an opportunity was given of 
making them denote higher ſums than thoſe they ori- 
ginally exprefled. _. SHOES (3 Ate. 
lt appeared upon the trial, that the priſoner had 
diſcovered the ſecret of diſcharging the ink to a man 
named Mars, who had received money on the alter- 
ed notes, and was promiſed, as a reward for his 
trouble, one third of the profit arifing from this 
iniquitous artifice, NN | OE EE 
Some points of law ariſing in the courſe of the 
trial, the jury returned a ſpecial verdict; and in the 
following term, the judges met in Sergeants-Inn, 
to decide on the caſe, and unanimouſly declared 
him to come within the meaning of the ſtatute, and 
accordingly he received ſentence of death in Decem- 
2 1715, but ſome time after he obtained a par- 
on. | 


A — * — 
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Account of HENRY POWEL, executed for a Robbery on 
4 the H of 


HIS malefactor was a native of London, being 
born in the year 1691, of very reſpectable 
parents, who, when he was about nine years of age, 


placed 


"> . 
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placed him at Merchant Taylors ſchool, where he 
continued about a twelvemonth, and was then re. 
moved to the care of doctor Shorter, under whoſe 
inctruction he obtained a reſpeQable. ſhare of claſh. 
, cal learning. 
At the uſual age he was bound apprentice to 2 
ſurgeon in London, who was eminent for his profeſ. 
ſional ſkill, and univerſally eſteemed a man of the 
i ſtricteſt honour and probity. He 
8 Powel's parents died in the early part of his ap- 
| prenticeſhip, and ſoon after his maſter obſerved him 
to be fo addicted to ſenſual gratifications, and of fo 
unſettled a diſpoſition, that he frequently expreſſed 
=_ an apprehenſion that he would come to ruin. 
|" When Powel was about eighteen years of age, his 
1 maſter died; and being now entirely free from con. 
3 troul, his common companions were people of the 
i moſt diſſolute and abandoned characters. He had x 
criminal intercourſe with a young woman to whom 
he was diſtantly related ; and while upon a viſit to 
her one afternoon, ſhe pretending to be greaty pleat- 
ed with a ring upon his finger, requeſted him to ex- 
change it for one ſhe wore, to which he readily 
agreed, He was no ſooner gone, than ſhe enquired 
the value of the ring, and —_ it not of ſomuchvs 
lue as ſhe expected, in revenge for this diſapointment, 
the informed againſt him, as being a perſon proper 
to ſerve the king; in conſequence of which he. was 
the next morning ſeized in his bed, and taken before 
2 magiſtrate, when his character appearing of « 
dubious complexion, he. was informed, that unleſs 
he would conſent to ſerve as a ſoldier, he would be 
committed to priſon ; and tq avoid the latter, he ac- 
cepted the former alternative 3s 
The regiment to which Powel belonged being 
fent into Flanders, he twice deſerted ; but ſome 2 
ä 8 
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the officers having obſerved his behaviour and conver- 
{ation to be above what is uſually found in perſons 
in the ſame ſtation of life, they interceded in his be- 
half, and ſaved him from puniſhment. 

When he had been in the army about three years, 
the regiment was quartered at Nieuport, between 
Dunkirk and Oftend, where he again deſerted, in 
company with ſeven others. Travelling to Holland, 
they embarked on board a ſhip bound for England, 
and landed at Burlington in Yorkſhire, from whence 
Powel came to London on foot, . 

Being unacquainted with any perſon in the metro- 
polis who was at once willing and able to yeild him 
affiſtance, it was with the utmoſt difficulty that he was 
able to ſupport exiſtence. At length he hired himſelf 
to work as a porter at the water-fide, where a man in 
the ſame employment ſeduced him to be concerned 
in ſtealing ſome goods; for which offence, the other 
was executed. . | 

Soon after being concerned in the above robbery, 
Powel contracted an acquaintance with a virtuous 
and induſtrious young woman, and in a few months, 
they were married. FO 

Having ſufficient reafons to be convinced that ke 
followed diſhoneſt practices, his wife frequently ex- 
poſtulated with him on the ſubje&, repreſenting, 
that unleſs he amended his conduct, his ruin muſt 
be the inevitable conſequence ; but unfortunately 
he diſregarded theſe admonitions, and her predicti- 
ons proved to be too well founded. | 

Going to South Mims in, Hertfordfhire, on the 1 5th 
of October, 1715, he there met a woman named 
Sarah Maddocks, whom he robbed of two ſhillings 
and fix-pence. On a arge of this robbery, he was 
apprehended the next day in London, and bein 
brought to trial in the courſe of the following — | 

es: 7 | at 
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„ HENRY POWEL, for Highway Robbery. 
at the Old Bailey, was convicted. He was executed 


at N on the 23d of December; 171 5. 


i V. Otdinary s Account. 


' THOUGH the unhappy ſubject of theſe lines had 
received an education greatly ſuperior to the general- 
lity of thoſe miſerable people who come to a diſgrace- 
ful end, he was very early attached to diſſolute com- 
pany, to which circumſtance all his misfortunes are 
to be aſcribed. 

He informed me, that his offences were not nu- 
merous, and that his firſt a& of diſhoneſty was in 
ſealing ſome goods while he worked as a porter at 


the water-fide, for which offence his accomplice, by. 


whom he was ſeduced to be concerned in the robbery, 
was executed. 

While under ſentence of death, he behaved in a 
manner becoming his unhappy firuation, being very 
devout during divine ſervice in the chapel, and at 
other times chiefly employing himſelf in excerciſes 
of devotion, He acknowledged the juſtice of his 
ſentence, ſaying that he only regretted the loſs of 
life, as he ſhould leave his wife unprovided for in 
an advanced ſtate of pregnancy. Whenever he men- 
tioned his wife, he was abſorbed in tears; he always 
ſpoke of her in terms of the tendereſt affection and 


regard, and bitterly lamented that he had negle&ed a 


to purſue the line of conduct ſhe had fo Gen an 
urgently recommended to him. 

A few minutes before leaving Newgate, on the 
morning of his death, Powel delivered into my hands 
a paper, of which the following is an abſtra& : * 

] account this ignominiagydeath as a juſt judg- 
ment for my fins againſt the Divine Majeſty, and my 


neighbour ; and therefore patiently reſign myſelf 5 
| his. 


ned 


his; 
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bis bleſſed will; and hope (with true repentance, and 
a ſtedfaſt faith in Chriſt Jeſus) he will ſeal my par- 
don in heaven before I go hence, and be no more 
ſeen; and I bleſs God, I have had more conſolation 
under my condemnation, than ever I had theſe many 
years; and I hope that thoſe who ſurvive me, will 
take warning by my fatal end. Far 
% have this comfort, that no man can accuſe * 
me of enticing him to the commiſſion of ſuch facts; 
eſpecially one perſon who had accuſed me of it finee 
my condemnation : but for the value Thave for him, 
I'll omit his name, and defire him to take warning 
by me; being reſolved within myſelf, that if God 
had prolonged my days, I would relinquiſh all ſuch 
courſes.” | 304924 e * 
From the fate of this man, a leſſon may be col- 
ected, that if habits of idleneſs and diſſipation, are not 
early checked they will lead to the worſt of conſequen- 
ces. That man who has tranſgreſſed the laws of his 
country, muſt loſe all reliſh for the choiceſt delights 
of this ; his mind muſt be continually tortured with 
fears and apprehenfions, andevery hour he muſt anti- 
cipate thoſe puniſhments that in the proper ſeaſon 
will be inflicted upon him. But it is a confideration 
of infinitely higher moment, that the man who un- 
fairly poſſeſſes himſelf of the property of another, 


incurs the henious crime of violating a poſitive com- 


mand of the Almighty. Ler it therefore be reniem- 
bered, that an approving conſcience will cheer the 
mind amidſt all the afflictions that poverty can pro- 
duce, and that vice, however ſucceſsful, is dectrue- 
— a happineſs, both in this world and in life to 
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arrative of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Rebellion in 171 5, 
with a particular Account of the Trials and Execution of 
" the Lords and others, who were the principal Abettors of the 


[ir the ſucceſſion of George the firſt to the 


throne of theſe realms, the earl of Mar, a 
iſh nobleman, who had been an agent materi- 
ally concerned in the machinations of the Tory mi- 
niſtry under queen Anne, was removed from all the 
offices he held under the government; and in re- 
venge for this degradation, he retired to his native 
country, and. projected a plan for depriving the king 
of the throne, which had been ſecured to him and 
Vis ſucceſſors by the act of ſettlement, and effecting 
an entire revolution in the ſtate. | 
Having tampered with the Highlanders, both 
' perſonally, and through the agency of his depen- 
dants; and being aſſured, that great numbers of 
them were ftrenuouſly attached to his intereſts, he 
divulged his intention to ſome noblemen in Scot- 
land, and in the north of England, who embraced 
his propoſals” | 
This confederacy applied to the Pretender, invit- 
ing him to invade theſe kingdoms, and ſolemnly 
pledging themſelves to hazard' their lives. and for- 
tunes in the ſupport of his pretenfions. They alfo 
employed three men, named Robert Whitby, Felix 
O'Hara, and Joſeph Sullivan, to inlift ſoldiers for 
the ſervice of the Pretender. Theſe men-procured 
a conſiderable number of recruits; but being at 
length apprehended, they were brought to trial, 
and executed at Tyburn on the 28th of May, 1715 
While under the gallows, they endeavoured to vin- 
dicate their conduct by averring, that they had acte 
in conformity to the dictates of conſcience. f 
E 8 8 Not- 
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| Notwithſtanding the pains taken by the earl of 


7 15 Mar, and his confederates to keep the plot pro- 
f Hg foundly ſecret till it ſhould be ripe for execution, 


intelligence of many of the meaſures that had been 
adopted was communicated to the eee On 
the 20th of July, the king went to the houſe of peers, 
and having ſent for the commons, his majeſty in- 


r, 2 
* formed the members of both houſes, that he had 
mi- received authentic information that the Pretender 


had formed a defign of invading his dominions; 
and that he had very powerful reaſons to believe a 
great number of his ſubjects were difpoſed to abet 
and encourage him in an undertaking ſo dangerous 


and to the happineſs and welfare of his kingdom. On 
Ring theſe grounds his majeſty requeſted that his paris 

ment would ſuf the operation of the habeas cor- 
both pus act, that public juſtice might be the more ſpeed- 
pen- ly executed upon the enemies of their country. A 


vote for ſuſpending the act in queſtion was accord- 
ingly paſſed ; and many perſons ſtrongly ſuſpected 


of treaſon were apprehended... , rt 
I be earl of Mar was now at the head of an army 
conſiſting of three thouſand men, whom he led into 
different partsof Scotland, proclaiming the Pretender, 
by the title of King James the Third,” at all the 
towns through which he paſſed. And to repulſe 
the inſurgents a powerful naval force was equipped, 
the regular regiments were enereaſed to their full 
compliment, militia corps were raiſed in the diffe- 
rent counties, and the guards were encamped in 
Hyde- par-. f {4.9 
The agents of the earl of Mar bribed. ſome of 
the troops ſtationed in the caſtle of Edinburgh to 
favour an attempt for-taking the caſtle by ſurpriſe; 
but this ſcheme was fruſtrated, and ſeveral of the 
delinquent ſoldiers were put to death. The diſap- 
e O 2 . pointment 
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intment of this ſtratagem was ſo diſcouraging to 
the rebels, that great numbers of them. reſolved to 
abandon the enterpriſe; and to this they were the 
more diſpoſed in conſequence of receiving news of 
the death of the king of France: but their ſpirits 
were revived by the vigorous efforts of the rebel 
leaders, | 

On the 6th-of October, Thomas Foſter, Eſq; re- 
preſentative in parliament for Northumberland, erect. 
ed the rebel ſtandard in that county, and being join- 
ed by a number of noblemen, and other perſons of 
fortune and intereſt, an attempt was made to ſeize 
upon Newcaſtle; but in this ſoheme being diſap- 
inted, they were joined by a numerous party of 
otch at Kelſo, from whence the whole body march- 
ed to different places, and at length proceeded to 
Preſton in Lancaſhire. ' 

General Carpenter and Wills, in the interim, 
marched into the north, but finding the rebels had 
directed their march ſouthward, followed them to 
Preſton, where it was their deſign to defend them- 
ſelves againſt the king's forces. After being for 
ſome time annoyed by firings from the windows and 
roofs of houſes, the royal troops proved victorious, 
but not without the loſs of an hundred and fifty men, 
The number of the rebels that were ſlain is uncer- 
tain, but about fifteen hundred were taken, among 
whom were the earl Derwentwater, and lord Wid- 
drington, together with the Scottiſh earls of Nithſ- 
dale, Winton, and Carnwarth; viſcount Kenmure, 
and lord Nairn. The private men were impriſoned 
at Liverpool, and other convenient places in that part 
of the country ; but the noblemen and others abore 
the ordinary rank, amounting to near three hundred, 
were conducted to London. | 
On the-14th of November, they arrived at High- 
gate, where they were met by a party of the foot- 
a 5 „„ eee 
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guards. Their arms being tied behind them with 
cords, and their horſes being led each by a grenadier, 
they were in that ignominious manner brought to 
the metropolis. The noblemen were ſecured in the 
tower, and the others in Newgate, 
A large body of the Scotch rebels in the mean 
time marched to Perth, where they proclaimed 
the Pretender. | ; =. 
John duke of Argyle, who had been commiſſioned 
to raiſe forces for the king's ſervice, led his army 
after the inſurgents, and came up with them at She- 
riffmuir, near Dumblane, on the very day when the 
rebels, were diſcomfited at Preſton, The duke's 
dragoons, by a reſolute onſet, forced the enemies line, 
and his victory would have been complete, but that 
a body, of his troops deſerted him on the firſt fir 
and took refuge in Stirling, about ſeven miles from 
the field of battle, | 
On the following day the ear! of Mar retired to 
Perth, propoſing to croſs the Forth, and to lead the 
troops under his command, to join the rebels in Eng- 
land: but this deſign was fruſtrated by a royal fleet 
being ſtationed oppoſite the city of Edinburgh, |, 
Sir John M'Kenzie having fortified the town of 
Inverneſs, for, the ſervice of the Pretender, lord 
Lovat, who was beheaded upon Tower-hill for being 
concerned in the ſubſequent rebellion, in 1745, as 
will appear in the courte of this work, at the head of 
his tenants, marched againſt M*Kenzie, and drove 
him from Inverneſs. The diſcomfiture of M<Ken- 
zie was an event highly favourable to the royal 
cauſe, as by that meaus a communication was opened 
between the Highlands and the ſouthof Scotland. Pre- 
ſently after the above circumſtance the earl of Sea- 
ford, and the marquis of Huntly laid down their 
arms, in conſequence of the earl of Sutherland having 
armed his tenants in ſupport of government. 1 
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The duke of Argyle now went into winter quar. 
ters at Sterling, as did the rebels at Perth. The Pre. 
tender landed at Peterhead, having only fix atten. 
dants, and on the 22d of December met his friend; 
at Perth, On the ninth of the following month he 
made a public entry into the palace of Scone, and 
arrogating to himſelf the authority and dignity of 
ſovereign prince, iſſued two proclamations, one for 
his coronation, and the other for aſſembling the 
ſtares. 

But the affected pomp and parade of the uſurper's 
royalty was but of ſhort duration; for general Cado- 
gan arrived towards the end of January, with fit 
thouſand Dutch troops to reinforce the duke of Ar: 
: <1 ; and the rebels were no ſooner informed of the 
1 of this force towards Perth, then they 
fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 

Having flattered themſelves in the expectation 
of aſſiſtance from the eourt of France, the Pretender 
and his adherents went to Dundee, and from thence 
to Montroſe: but having fruitleſsly waited ſome 
time at thoſe places, their hopes were ſucceeded by 
deſpair, 

Eyery proſpect of ſucceſs being diſſipated, and 
their army being continually purſued: and harraſſed 


by the royal regiments, the Pretender, with the earl 


of Mar, and ſeveral other of his principal adherents, 
embarked on board a veſſel that lay in the harbour of 
een to receive them; and after very narrowly 
eſcaping the Engliſh fleet that lay on the coaſt of 
Scotland, through the extreme darkneſs of the 
night, they landed on the coaſt of France. Thus de- 
ſerted by their leaders, the common men of the re- 
bel army diſperſed to the places of their reſpective 
abode. 

This rebellion, which at one time bore a very 


formidable aſpect, being effectually ſuppreſſed, both 


houſes 
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houſes of parliament teſtified their loyalty to the 
reigning family, by dutiful addreſſes of congratula- 
tion to the ſovereign, as did the principal towns and 
corporations throughout the kingdom. 

Mr. Foſter, repreſentative for Northumberland, 
was expelled the houſe of commons, the members 
of which paſſed a unanimous vote of impeachment 
againſt the ſeven rebel noblemen, in conſequence 
whereof, they were brought to trial, earl Cowper, 
lord high chancellor, being appointed to preſide as 
lord high ſteward on the occaſion. 

To the inditments exhibited againſt them, for 
high-treaſon ; the earl of Derwentwater, lord Wid- 
drington, the earls of Nithiſdale, and Canwarth, 
viſcount Kenmure, and lord Nairn, pleaded guiltyg 
but offered ſuch pleas in extenuation of their con - 
duct, as they hoped might induce his majeſty to 
conſider them as not unwerthy the royal clemency; 
and while at the bar of the houſe of peers, the earl 
of Derwentwater alledged that the procedure of the 
houſe of commons with reſpect to the impeachment, 
was inconſiſtent with the ordinary courſe of law. Ia 
conſequence of the fix noblemenhaving pleaded «Not 
guilty,” proclamation was made for ſilence, and we 
lord high ſteward; with great ſolemnity addreſſed 
the priſoners in the following pathetic terms : 


« FAMES earl of Derwentwater, William lord 
Widdrington, William earl of Nithiſdale, Ro- 


bert earl of Carnwarth, William viſcount Kenmure, 


William lord Nairn. 

* You ſtand impeached by the commons of Great 
Britain in parliament aſſembled, of high treaſon, in 
traitorouſly imagining, and compaſſing the death of 
his moſt ſacred majeſty, and in conſpiring for that 


end 
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end to levy a bloody and deſtructive war againſt ki, 
majeſty, in order to depoſe and murder him; and in 
levying war accordingly, and proclaiming a Pretender 
to his crown to be king of theſe realms. 
Which impeachment, though one of your lord. 
ſhips, in the introduction to his plea, ſuppoſes to be 
vut of the ordinary and common . courſe of the law 
and juſtice, is yet as much a courſe of proceeding ac. 
* cording to the common law, as any other whatſoever. 
If you have been indicted, the indictment muſt 
have been removed and brought before the houſe of 
lords, (the parliament ſitting.) In that caſe you had 
(tis true) been accuſed only by the grand-jury of 
one county; in the preſenty the whole body of the 
commons of Great-Britain, by their repreſentatives, 
are your accuſers. | 
« And this circumſtance is very obſervable (to 
' exclude all poſſible ſuppoſition of hardſhip, as to the 
method of proceeding againſt you) that however all 
great aſſemblies are apt to differ on other points, you 
were impeached. by the unanimous opinion of the 
houſe of commons, not one contradictiag. 
They found themſelves, it ſeems, 15 much con 
cerned in the preſervatios of his moſt truly ſacred 
_ majeſty, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion (the very life 
and ſoul of theſe kingdoms) that they could not omit 
the firſt opportunity of taking their proper part, in 
order to ſo ſignal and neceſſary an act of his majeſty's 
juſtice. 3 | 
2 And thus the whole body politic of this free 
kingdom, has in a manner roſe up in its own de- 
fence, for the puniſhment of thoſe crimes, which, it 
was rightly apprehended, had a direct tendency to the 
everlaſting diſſolution of nt. 
To this impeachment you have ſeverally plead- 
ed, and acknowledged yourſelves guilty of the high 
treaſon therein contained, « Your 
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- & Your' pleas are accompanied with ſome variety 
of matter to mitigate your offences, and to obtain 
mercy. | 4 
60 ſe of which, as ſome of the circumſtances 
ſaid to have attended your ſurrender, (ſeeming to be 
offered rather as arguments only for mercy, than any 
thing in mitigation of your . guilt) is not 
proper for me to take notice l. | 

« But as to the other part which 1s meant to exte- 
nuate the crimes of which you are convicted, it is fit 
I ſhould take this occaſion to make ſome obſervati- 
ons to your lordſhips upon. it, to the end that the 
judgment to be given againſt you may clearly ap- 
pear to be juſt and righteous, as well as legal; and 
that you may not remain under any fatal error in re- 
ſpect of a greater judicature, by reflecting with leſs 
horror and remorſe on the guilt you have contracted, 
than it really deſerves. Mol ev 

« Ir is alledged by ſome of your lordſhips, that 
you engaged in this rebellion without previous con- 
cert or deliberation, and without ſuitable prepara- 
tions of men, horſes, and arms. ek Hs 

« If this ſhould be ſuppoſed true, on ſome of your 
lordſhips averring it, I defire you to conſider, that as 
it exempts you from the circumſtance of contriving 


this treaſon, ſo it very much aggravates your guilt 


in that part you have undoubtedly. borne in the exe- 


cution of it. a 2 

„For it ſhews, that your inclinations to rebel 
were ſo well known, (which could only be from a 
continued ſeries of your words and actions) that the 
contrivers of that horrid deſign depended upon you, 
and therein judged rightly; that your zeal to engage 
in this treaſon was ſo ſtrong, as to carry you into it on 
the leaſt warning, and the very firſt invitation: that 
you would not excuſe yourſelves by want of prepa- 

Nums, III. P ration, 
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ration, as you might have done; and that rather than 
not have ſhare in the rebellion, you would plunge 
yourſelves into it, almoſt naked and unprovided for 
ſuch an enterprize: in ſhort, that your men, horſes, 
and arms, were not ſo well prepared as they might, 
and would have been on longer warning; but your 
minds were. | Wt 

« It is alledged alſo as an extenuation of your 


crimes, that no cruel or harſh action (I ſuppoſe is 


meant no rapine or plunder, or worſe) has been com- 
mitted by you. | 
This may, in part only, be true: but then your 
lordſhips will at the ſame time conſider, that the lay- 
ing waſte a tract of land, bears but a little a our 
in point of guilt, compared with that crime of which 
you ſtand convicted; an open attempt to deſtroy the 
beſt of kings, to ruin the whole fabrick, and raſe the 
very foundations of a government, the beſt ſuited of 
any in the world, to perfect the happineſs, and ſup- 
port the dignity of human nature. The former of- 
fence cauſes but a miſchief that is ſoon recovered, 
and is uſually pretty much confined; the latter, had 
it ſucceeded, muſt have brought a laſting and univer- 


fal deſtruction on the whole kingdom. 


« Beſides, much of this was owing to accident; 


your march was ſo haſty, partly to avoid the king's 


troops, and partly from a vain hope to ſtir up inſur- 
rections in all the counties you paſſed through, that 
you had not time to ſpread devaſtation, without devi- 
ating from your main, and, as I have obſerved, much 

worſe deſign. | 2 
„ Farther: *tis very ſurprizing that any concerned 
in this rebellion, ſhould lay their engaging in it on 
the government's doing a neceſſary and uſual act in 
like caſes, for its preſervation; the giving orders to 
confine ſuch as were moſt likely to join in that _ 
| n: 


eircumſtances that ſeem greatly to 08 
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ſon: 'tis hard to believe that any one ſhould rebel, 
merely to avoid being reſtrained from rebelling; or 
that a gentle confinement would not much better 
have ſuited a crazy ſtate of health, than the fatigues 
and inconveniencies of ſuch long and haſty marches 
in the depth of winter. 

« Your lordſhips riſing in arms therefore, has 
much more juſtified the prudence and fitneſs of thoſe 
orders, than thoſe orders will in any wiſe ſerve ta 
mitigate your »treaſon. Alas! happy had it been for 
all your lordſhips, had you fallen under. ſo indulgent 
a reſtraint | 


When your lordſhips ſhall in good earneſt apply 


yourſelves to think impartially on your caſe, ſurely 
you will not yourſelves believe that it is poſſible, 
inj the nature of the thing, to be engaged, and con- 
tinue fo long engaged, in ſuch a difficult and labori- 
eus enterprize, through raſhneſs, ſurprize, or inad- 
vertency; or that had the attack at Preſton been 
leſs ſudden, (and. conſequently the rebels better 
prepared to receive it) your lordſhips had been re- 
duced the ſooner, and with leſs, if not without any 
bloodſhed. 5 e | 
No, my lords, theſe, and ſuch like, are artful 
colourings proceeding from minds filled with expec- 
tation 81 continuing in this world, and not from ſuch 
as are preparing for their defence before a tribunal, 
where the thoughts of the heart, and the true ſpring 
and cauſes of actions muſt be laid open. 71 
* And now, my lords, having thus removed fo 
falſe colours you have uſed ; to aſſiſt you yet farther 
in that neceſſary work of thinking on your great of- 
fence as you ought, I proceed to touch upon ſeveral 
ravate your 
ſerious con- 


crime, and which will deſerve your mo 


lideration, | 
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The divine virtues (*tis one of your lordſhipg 


own epithets) which all the world, as well as your 
lordſhips, acknowledge to be in his majeſty, and 
which you now lay claim to, ought certainly to have 
with-held your hands from endeavouring to depoſe, 
to deſtroy, to murder, that moſt excellent prince; 
ſo the impeachment ſpeaks, and ſo the law conſtrues 
your actions: and this is not only true in the notion 
of law, but almoſt always ſo in deed and reaſon. 
"Tis a trite, but very true remark, that there are but 
few hours between kings being reduced under the 
power of pretenders to their crown, and their graves. 
Had you ſucceeded, his majeſty's caſe would, I fear, 
have hardly been an exception to that general rule, 
ſince *tis highly improbable, that flight thould have 
faved any of that illuſtrious and valiant tamily. 

„ *Tis a further aggravation of your crime, that 
his majeſty, whom your lordſhips would have de- 
throned, affected not the crown by force, or by the 
arts of ambition, but ſucceeded pcaceably and legal- 
ly to it; and on the deceaſe of her late majeſty with- 


out iſſue, became undoubtedl / the next in courſe of 


deſcent capable of ſucceeding to the crown, by thelaw 
and conſtitution of this kingdom, as it ſtood declared 
ſome years before the crown was expreſsly limited to 
the houſe of Hanover, This right was acknowledged, 
and the deſcent of the crown limited or confirmed 
accordingly, by the whole legiſlature in two ſucceſ- 
ſive reigns, and more than once in the latter, which. 


your lordſhips accomplices are very far from allow- 


would bias the nation to that ſide. | 
„Ho could jt then enter into the heart of man, 
to think that private perſons might with a good 


conſcience endeavour to ſubvert ſuch a ſettlement 


by running to tumultyary arms, and by intoxicat- 


ing the diegs of the people, with contradiQory opi- 


nions, 


% 
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mons, and groundleſs ſlanders; or that God's 

vidence would ever proſper ſuch wicked, ſuch ruin- 
ous attempts? eſpecially if in the next place it be 
conſidered, that the moſt fertile inventions on the 
fide of the rebellion, have not been able to aſſign 
the leaſt ſhadow of a grievance as the cauſe of it: to 
ſuch poor ſhifts have they been reduced on this head, 
that for want of better colours, it has been objected, 
in a ſolemn manner, by your lordſhip's affociates, to 
his majeſty's government, that his people do not 
enjoy the fruits of peace as our neighbours have 
done ſince the laſt war: thus they firſt rob us of our 
peace, and then upbraid us that we have it not. 
'Tis a monſtrous rebellion that can find no fault 
with the government it invades, but what is the ef- 
fect of the rebellion itſelf, egg 

« Your lordſhips will likewiſe do well to con- 
ſider what an additional burden your treaſon has 
made neceſſary on the people of this kingdom, who 
wanted, Ad were about to enjoy ſome reſpite: to 
this end; tis well known, that all new, or increaſe 
of taxes, were the laſt year carefully avoided, and 
his majeſty was, contented to have no more forces 
than were juſt ſufficient to attend his perſon, and 
ſhut the gates of a few garriſons. 1 

« But what his majeſty thus did for the eaſe and 
quiet of his .people, you moſt ungratefully turned 
to his diſadvantage, by taking encouragement from 
thence, to endanger his and his kingdoms ſafety, 
and to bring opprefſhon on your tellow-ſubjects. _ 

% Your lordſhips obſerve, I avoid expatiating on 
the miſeries of a civil war, a very large and copious 
ſubje& ; I ſhall but barely ſuggeſt to you on that 
head, that whatever thoſe calamities may happen tobe 
in the preſent caſe, all who are, at any time, or in any 
place, partakers in the rebellion, (eſpecially perſons of 

. * re 
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and diſtinction) are in ſome degree reſponſible 
for them; and therefore your lordſhips muſt not hold 
rſelves quite clear from the guilt of thoſe bar. 
barities which have been lately committed, by ſuch 
as are engaged in the ſame treaſon with you, and 
not yet perfectly reduced, in burning the habitations 
of their countrymen, and thereby expoſing many 
thouſands to cold and hunger in this rigorous ſeaſon, 
*.] muſt be ſo juſt to ſuch of your lordſhips, as 
els the religioa of the church of Rome, that you 
one temptation, and that a great one, to engage 
you in this treaſon, which the others had not; in 
chat, *twas evident, ſucoeſs on your part muſt for 
ever have (eſtabliſhed Popery in this kingdom, and 
that probably you cauld never have N fo fair an 
3 
« But then, good God! bow muſt thoſe Prote- 
Pe be edvered with confuſion, who entered into 
the ſame meaſures, without ſo much as capitulating 
for their religion, (that ever I could find from any 
examination d have ſeen or heard) or fo much as re- 
quiring, much leſs obtaining a frail promile, that it 
ſhould be preſerved, or even tolerated. 

It is my duty to exhort your lordſhips thus to 
think of the aggravations as well as the mitigations 
(if there be any) of your offences: and if 1 could 
have the leaſt hopes, that the prejudices of habit and 
education would not be too ſtrong for the moſt ear- 
neft and charitable entreaties, I would beg you not 
to rely any longer on thoſe directors of your con- 
ſciences, by whoſe conduct you have, very probably, 
been led into this miſerable condition ; but that your 
lordſhips would be aſſiſted by ſome of thoſe pious 
and learned divines of the church of England, who 


have conſtantly borne that infallible . of ſincere 


nn univerſal charity. F : 
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e And now, my lords, nothing remains, but that 
I pronounce upon you. (and ſorry | am that it falls 
to my lot to do it) that terrible ſentence of the law, 
which muſt be the ſame that is uſually given againſl 
the meaneſt offender.in the like kind. | | 

« The moſt ignominious and painful parts of it 
are uſually remitted by the grace of the crown to 
perſons of your quality; but the law, in this caſe, 
being deaf to all diſtinctions of perſons, requires I 
ſhould pronounce, and accordingly it is adjudged by 
this court, 

That you, james earl of Derwentwater, William 
lord Widdrington, William earl of Nithiſdale, Ro- 
bert earl of Carnwarth, William viſcount Kenmure, | 
and William lord Nairn, and every of you, return 
to the priſon of the tower, from whence you came; 
from thence you muſt be drawn to the place of exe- 
cution; when you come there, you muſt be hanged 
by the neck, but not till you be dead; for you muſt 
be cut down alive, then your bowels muſt be taken 
out, and burnt before your faces; then your heads 
muſt be ſevered from your bodies, and your bodies 
divided each into four quarters; and theſe: muſt be 
at the king's dif] poſal. And God Almighty be mer- 
citvl to your ſouls.” 

This awful ſentence they heard pronounced with- 
out any apparent diſcompoſure of mind: and after 
bowing, they retired from the bar, and were imme- 
diately conducted back to the tower. 

Very powerful intereſt was made at court for ob- 
taining a pardon for theſe unfortunate noblemen, 
and petitions in their behalf were preſented to both 
houſes of parliament. A motion for adjournment 
was carried in the houſe of commons, whereby all 
further ſolicitation to that quarter was rendered im- 
practicable. In the houſe, & queſtion . as to 3 

by the 
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the petitions ſhould be read, was carried in the affft. 


mative. They were accordingly read, and a debate 


enſued. A queſtion was then moved, as to whether 
the king, in virtue of the royal prerogative, had pow- 
er to reprieve in caſes where conviction had follow. 
ed impeachment. This being carried in the affr. 
mative, an addreſs was propoſed to his majeſty, re- 
queſting he would be graciouſly pleaſed to reprieve 
the noblemen under ſentence of execution. To this 


motion an amendment was propoſed to the following 


purport : that his majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed 
to reprieve ſuch of the condemned lords, as appear 


to deſerve mercy. The addreſs being preſented, his 


majeſty replied to the following effect: that on this, 
and all other occaſions, he would do what he 
thought moſt conſiſtent with the dignity of his crown 
and the ſafety of his people. . 5 | 

In the evening of the 22d of February, the earl of 
Nithiſdale eſcaped from the tower, being diſguiſed 


in a woman's riding habit, with which he is conjec- 


tured to have'been provided by his mother, who had 
viſited him on that day. 

The privy council being aſſembled on the 23d of 
February, a reſolution was paſſed, that the earl of 
Derwentwater and lord Kenmure ſhould be beheaded 
on the following day, upon Tower-hill. | 

A ſcaffold being erected the next morning upon 
the ſpot appointed; three detachments of the life 
guards ranged themſelves round the fatal ſpot. 
About ten o'clock the two lords were conducted out 
of the tower, and being received by the ſheriffs at 
the bar, were conducted to the tranſport- office, and 
at the expiration of an hour, the earl of Derwent- 


water fignified that he was ready to meet his fate. 


The earl now walked towards the ſcaffold, being 
preceded by Sir Jahn Fryer, one of the ſheriffs, who 


upon 
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upon coming to the place, informed his lordſhip, 
that he might employ what time he ſhould think 
proper in his devotions The earl read a paper, which 
konified his regret for having pleaded guilty: that he 
acknowledged no 2 but James the third, and 
that he did not believe theſe kingdoms would proſ- 

r till the ancient conſtitution was reſtored. To- 
wards the concluſion of the paper were the following 
words: If that prince who now governs; had given 
me life, I ſhould have thought myſelf obliged never 


more to have taken up arms againſt him.“ Sir John 


Fryer requeſting to have the Paper, the earl delivered 
it to him, obſerving at the ſame time, that he had 
delivered copies of it to ſeveral of his friends. Hay- 
ing read ſome prayers in two ſmall books, he knealt, 
down, to try whether his neck would fit the block, 
He then again applied himſelf with | ang fervency to 
his devotions, and upon the conclufion thereof, de- 


Elared that he forgave all his enemies, and deſired 
-the executioner-to ſtrike upon the third time of his 


pronouncing the words © ſweet Jefus;” keeling down, 
and placing his neck on the ſcaffold, the earl ſaid, 
« ſweet Tefas! receive my ſpirit, ſweet Jeſus! be 
merciful to me; ſweet Jeſus,—” whereupon, the laſt 
ſyllable being ſcarcely articulated, his hEad was 
ſtruck off at one blow; and the executioner taking 
it up, exhibited it at each of the four corners of the 
ſcaffold, proclaiming © Behold the head of a traitor, 
God fave king George.” This unhappy nobleman 
profeſſed to die a member of the Roman catholie 
chufch; The body being wrapped up in black bays, 
was taken away in a coach for interment. "Box 
The remains of lord Derwentwater being femoved, 
the ſcaffold was ſtrewed with ſaw-duſt, that the 
blood of the deceaſed earl might not appear ; and 
then lord Kenmure came forward This nobleman, 
Nums, III. —_--: being 
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being a proteſtant, was attended by tuo clergymen 
of the church of England; but he declined ſaying 
much to them, obſerving thag he was reſtrained, by 
vermin conſiderations, from an avowal either of 

is religious or political ſentiments. It is imagined 
that his lordſhip's ſilence proceeded from tenderneſs 
10 his brother-in-law, lord Carnwarth, who was then 
interceding for the royal clemency, and whoſe appli- 
cation, he preſumed, might have been rendered leſs 


likely to ſucceed, had he exprefled his mind with 


the freedom lord Derwentwater had uſed. 


Having finiſhed his devotions, lord Kenmure 


gave the executioner eight guineas, and after de. 
claring that he forgave all his enemies, knelt to the 
block: a ſurgeon attended on the ſcaffold, and drew 
his finger over that part of the neck where the blow 
was to be ſtruck ; and upon a fignal previouſly agreed 
upon being given, the head was ſevered from th 
body; after which proclamation was made of — 
death of a traitor, as in the caſe of lord Derwent. 
water. The body of the deceaſed was delivered to 
an undertaker, and conveyed away in a hearſe. 

The earl of Winton, who had pleaded“ Not guilt- 
ty ” to the accuſation of treaſon, was brought to trial 
on the rY5th of March, when it was urged in extenu- 
ation of his crime, that he had ſurrendered at Preſ- 
ton, in conſequence of a promiſe from general Wills, 
that his life ſhould be preſerved, In oppoſition to 
this, however, it was ſworn, that the rebels ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion, without promiſe of mercy, or 
any other ftipulation in their behalf. 

In the courſe of the trial of the earl of Winton, 
it was proved by the moſt indiſputableevidence, thar 
he had quitted his houſe, attended by fourteen or 


fifteen of his ſervants, and joining the earl of Carre 
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men warth and lord Kenmure, and continued in the re- 
aying bel army till the battle fought at Preſton, when he 
d, by ſurrendered to the W * arms of the royaliſt. 
her of; Notwithſtanding the above facts were clearly 
gined eſtabliſhed, his lordſhip's counſel moved in arreſt of 
erneſs judgment; but the arguments adduced in ſupport 
then WM. of the motion for poſtponing the diciſion of the peers 
appli- to a future day, not being deemed ſufficiently found- 
d leſs ed, the unfortunate priſoner was unanimouſly pro- 
with nounced guilty. The lord high ſteward then ad- 
WM drefled the priſoners in the following words: 


IMUTre 


r de- 4 7 EORGE earl of Winton, I have acquain» 
to the you, that your peers have found you guilty ; 


drew that is, in the terms of the law, convicted you of 
blow W the high treaſon whereof you ſtand impeached ; 
greed WW after your lordſhip has moved in arreſt of judgment, 
52 and their lordſhips have diſallowed that motion, 
f the WW their next ſtep is to proceed to judgment. 
went- « The'melancholy part I am to bear, in pronounc- 
ed to ing that judgment upon you, fince it is his majeſ- 
i ty's pleaſure to appgint me to that office, I dutiful- 
guilt. W 1 ſubmit to it; far, very far, from taken any fatis- 
trial faction in it. 8 Rte | 3 
tenus „Till conviction, your lordſhip has been ſpoke 4 
Preſ- W to without the leaſt prejudice, or ſuppoſition of your 4 
Vills, MW guilt; but now it muſt be taken for granted, that 
on to your lordſhip is guilty of the high treaſon whereof 
rren- WF you ſtand impeached. IS 
Jy, Or „ My lord, this your crime is the greateſt known 
to the law of this kingdom, or of any other country 

nton, BF whatſoever, and it is of the blackeſt and moſt odious 
that ſpecies of that crime; a conſpiracy and attempt, 
* or i manifeſted by an open rebellion, to depoſe and 
arne i murder that facred perſon, who ſuſtains, and is the 
vrath majeſty of the whole; and from whom, as from a 
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fountain of warmth and glory, are diſperſed all the 
honours, all the dignity of the ſtate ; indeed the 
laſting and operative life ang vigour of the laws, 


which plainly ſubſiſt by a dye adminiſtration of the 


executive power. 5 

« So that attempting this precious liſe, is really 
ſtriking at the moſt noble part, the ſeat of life, and 
ſpring of all motion in this government; and may 
therefore properly be called a defign to murder not 
only the king, but alſo the body politick of this 
kingdom. 

And this is moſt evidently true in your lordſhip's 
eaſe, conſidering that ſucceſs in your treaſon muſt 


infallibly have eſtabliſhed popery, and that never 


fails to bring with it a civil as well as eceleſiaſtick 
tyranny : Which is quite another ſort of conſtitution 
than that of this kingdom, and cannot take place til] 
the preſent is annihilated. | 

« This your crime (ſo I muſt call it) is the more 
aggravated, in that where in proceeds ſo far as to 
take arms openly, and to make an offenſive war a- 
gainſt lawful authority, 'tis generally (as in your 
caſe) complicated with the borrid and crying fin of 
murdering many, who are not only innocent, but 
meritorious : and if pity be due (as I admit it is in 
ſome degree) to ſuch as ſuffer for their own crimes ; 
it muſt be admitted a much greater ſhare of com» 


pathon is owing to them, who have loſt their lives 


merely by the crimes of other men. 

c Ag many as have ſo done in the late rebellion, 
ſo many murders have they to anſwer for, who pro- 
moted it; and your lordſhip in examining your con- 
ſcience, will be under a great deluſion, if you look 
on thoſe who fell at Preſton, Dumblain, or elſewhere, 
on the fide of the laws, and defence of ſettled order 


and government, as flain in lawful war, even judg- 


t Alas! 


ing of this matter by the law of nations. 
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1 Alas! my lord, your crime of high treaſon is 
yet made redder, by ſhedding a great deal of the beft 


blood in the kingdo 
the brave common ſoldiers, as well as thoſe 


include in this expreſſion 
gallant 


and heroic officers, whe continued faithful to death, 
in defence of the laws : for ſure but little blood can 
be better than that, which is ſhed while it is m_— 


in the cauſe of the true religion, and 
its native country. 

e I belieye it, notwithſtanding the un 
induſtry uſed, to flir up a pernicious exceſs of com- 
miſeration toward ſuch as have fallen by the ſword 


the liberties 


fair arts and 


of juſtice, (few, if compared with the numbers of 
good ſubjects, murdered from doors and windows 
at Preſton only) the life of one honeſt loyal ſubject 
is more precious in the eye of God, and all confider, 


ing men, than the 
ricides, 


lives of many rebels and par- 


e This puts me in mind to obſerve to your lord- 


ip, that there is another malignity in your lord- 
ip's crime, (open rebellion) which conſiſts in this, 


that it is always ſure of doing hurt to a government, 


in one reſpect 


, though it be defeated; (I will not 
ſay, it does ſo on the whole matter.) Seared 


« For if the offence is too notorious to be let paſs 
unobſerved, by any connivance; then is govern- 
ment reduced to this dilemma: if it be not puniſh- 
ed, the ſtate is endangered by ſuffering examples to 
appear, that it may be attacked with impunity ; if 


it be 


(things ri 
cellence,) 


puniſhed, they who are publicly or privately 
favourers of the treaſon (and perhaps ſome out of 
mere folly) raiſe undeſerved clamours of cruelty a- 
gainſt thoſe in power; or the, loweſt their malice 
flies, is to make unſeaſonable, unlimited, and inju- 
dicious encomiums, upon mercy and forgiveneſs 
ghtly uſed, certainly of the greateſt 2 
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« And this proceeding, it muſt be admitted, does 
Harm, with filly and undiſtinguiſhing people. So 
that the rebels have the ſatisfaction of thinking they 
hurt the government a little even by their fall. 

« The only, but true conſolation, every wiſe go- 
vernment has, in ſuch a caſe, (after it has tempered 
Juſtice with mercy, in ſuch proportion as ſound dif. 
cretion ditrects, having always a care of the public 
ſafety above all things) is this; that ſuch like ſeeds 
of unreaſonable diſcontents, take root on very ſhal- 
low ſoil only; and that therefore, after they have 
made a weak ſhoot, they ſoon wither and come to 
nothing. | 

de It is well your lordſhip has given an opportu- 
nity of doing the government right, on the ſubject 
of your ſurrender at Preſton. | 

&© How confidently had it been given out by the 
faction, that the ſurrender was made on aſſurances, 
at leaſt hopes, inſinuated of pardon. Whereas the 
truth appears ts be, that fear was the only motive 
to it: the evil day was deferred; and the rebels 
rightly depended, fewer would die at laſt by the 
meaſures they elected, than if they had ſtood an 
aſſault. They were awed by the experienced cou- 
rage, diſcipline, and ſteadineſs of the king's troops, 
and by the ſuperior genius and fpirit of his majeſty's 
commanders, over thoſe of the rebels; ſo that in 
truth, they were never flattered with any other terms, 
than to ſurrender as rebels and traitors; their lives 
only to be ſpared till his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould 
be known. ; | : 

„It was indeed a debt due to thoſe brave com- 
manders and ſoldiers (to whom their king and coun- 
try owe more than can be well expreſſed) that their 


victory ſhould be vindicated to the preſent and fu- 


ture ages, from untrue detraction, and kept from 
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being ſullied.by the tongues of rebels and their ac- 
complices, when their arms could no longer hin- 
1 me TOI TON 

« *Tis hard to leave this ſubje& without ſhortly 
obſerving, that this engine which ſets the world on 
fire, a lying tongue, has been of prodigious uſe to 


the party of the rebels, not only fince, and during 


the rebellion, but before, while it was forming, and 
the rebels preparing for it. | 
« Falſe facts, falſe hopes, and falſe characters, 
have been the greater half of the ſcheme they ſet 
out with, and yet ſeem to depend upon. 
« Ir has been rightly obſerved, your lordſhip's 


anſwer does not ſo much as infiſt, with any clear- 


neſs, on that which only could excuſe your being 
taken in open rebellion ; that is, you was forced in- 
to it, remained ſo under a force, and would have eſ- 
caped from it, but could not. Oe 

« If you had ſo inſiſted, it has been clearly prov. 
ed that that had not been true; for your lordſhip was 
active and forward in many inſtances, and ſo con- 
derable in military capacity among your felow-ſol- 


diers, as to command a ſquadron. Theſe and other 


particulars, have been obſerved by the. managers 
of the houſe of commons, and therefore I ſhall not 
purſue them further, but conclude this introduction 
to the ſentence, by exhorting your lordſhip with 
perfect charity, and much earneſtneſs, to confider 
that now the time is come, when the veil of parti- 
alities ſhould be taken from your eyes, (it muſt be ſo 


when you come to die) and that your lordſhip ſhould 


henceforward think with clearneſs and indifference 
(if poſſible) which muſt produce in you a hearty de- 
teſtation of the high crime you have committed; 
and being a Proteſtant, be very likely to make you 
a Lincere penitent, for your having engaged in a de- 
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that muſt have deſtroyed the hol rel 

* had it taken effect. : 4 = ” 

« Nothing now remains but that k pronounce 
upon you that ſentence which the law ordains, and 
which ſufficiently ſhews, what thoughts our anceſtor; 
had of the erime of ny" u Oy" ls now 
8 — N 

Having eawefodes: this -ddtefe, bie lordſhip 
Pronounced ſentence in terms fimular to thoſe — © 
uſe of in the caſe — Derwent water and lord Ken. W © 
mure. | li 

A ſhort time — copdepttation; the earl of n 
Winton effected an eſcape from the Tower; as did Ml d 
Mefits. Fofter and Wlntoſh from Newpate: 1 ſ 


3s ſuppoſed, however, that motives of com paſſion fil 7 
induced the prince of Wales to aus the 93 of MW © 
theſe perſons to be favoured: 0 

| = © 


o — _— 


ns. 4 4 = > . ad ” * —— 4 * 


Aue, of JOHN GORDON, WILLIAM KERR; 
-- JOHN DORREL, Color HENRY OXBURGH, and 
" RIOHAND GASCOIGN, Eſq; al of whom were execus 0 


ted for High-treaſon. N h 


N ORDON;, Kerr, and Heel, were officers in the 
army during the wars of queeti Anne, when 
— afforded many + proofs of bravery, and were 
eonfidered as | and loyal ſubjefts > but when MW at 
the Pretender ſet up his claim to the throne of theſe M wv 
kingdoms, they zealouſly ches themſelves to his t! 
caufe, ' - | 

The rebels having marched into Laneaſhire, they be 
held a coreſpondence- with ſeveral of them, from at 
whoſe information they were induced to believe, h. 
mat the emerprize would prove ſucceſsful, Kar h; 

vera 
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ſeveral conſultation held at a public-houſe in Shoes 
lane, between Fleet- ſtreet and Holborn, they agreed 
to go into different parts of the country for the pur- 
poſe of inliſting men for the ſervice of the Pretender, 
and bound themſelves to each other by an oath of 
ſecrecy. But ſo incautious were they in their pro- 
ceedings, that their departure was prevented. From 
rdſhip MM the unguarded manner in which they were accuſtom- 
ed to converſe, their fidelity to the government be- 
Ken. came ſuſpected by ſome perſons who afterwards 
liſtened at the door of the apartment where they 
met, and being fully convinced of their traitorous 
deſigns, lod wy informations againſt them, in con- 
ſequence of which they were taken into cuſtody. 
The charge of treaſonable practices being eſtabliſh- 
ed upon trial they were convicted; and on the 7th 
of December 1715, they were hanged and quartered 
at Fe 7774 2 tents 1 07 ; 


ö | The Ordinary's Account. 


Henry OxBusGn, Eſq; was the ſon of a gentleman 
of conſiderable fortune in Lancaſhire, who brought 
him up in the ſtrict principles of a Romaniſt, Early 
in life his father procured him a commiſſion in the 
French army, where he obtained the reputation of 
a | 


+ 


llant officer. K 58 | 
Voon the cloſe of the war, he returned to England, 
at which time.the rebel army were advancing fouth- 
ward ; but before their arrival at Preſton, he joined 
them with a regiment raiſed entirely by himſelf, 
Colonel Oxburgh was the man who gave the re- 
they bels the word for firing upon the royaliſts at Preſton; 
from and it was the general opinion, that if his advice 
heve, had been adopted, the defence of the rebels would 
Aftet ¶ have been better and jonger ſuſtained, 


verat Np, IV, 


Though 
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Though upon his trial he pleaded © guilty,” yet 
after conviction, and when he had relinquiſhed af 
hope of the ſucceſs of his ſolicitations for pardon, 
be ſaid, that he confeſſed allegiance only to the Pre- 
tender, who was his lawful ſovereign ; and that in- 
ſtead of deſerving reproach, he ſhould die in the 
firm perſuaſion, that his conduct had been highly 
meritorious. Colonel Oxburgh was executed at 
Tyburn on 0 14th of May 1716. 


122 
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RichAx D Gascelcn, Eſq; was ſa zealouſly at- 
e to the cauſe of the Pretender, that he 
d his whole eſtate, in order that he might 


fopply b iy bim with money, and purchaſe arms in fo- 


reign countries for his ſervice. 

Mr. Gaſcoign exerted himſelf with n acti- 

vity in collecting recruits to reinforce the rebels, 
who being then advancing to the ſouth of England, 
he proceeded to join them, at the head of the men 
he had raiſed, proclaiming the Pretender at every 
ſtage in the courſe of his march. 
Being arraigned before the lord chief juſtice Eing, 
in Weſtminſter-Hall, he pleaded © Not guilty :” but 
it was proved, that ſeveral caſks of arms, purchaſed 
abroad, and ſeized on ſhipboard, were conſigned 
to bim: he was convicted on che cleareſt evidence, 
and in purſuance of his ſentence, executed at T) - 
burn on the 25th of May, 1716. 

This unhappy gentleman in his dying moments 
-declared his attachment to the Pretender to be in- 
violable; and, like the others mentioned in this 
narrative, was a member of the Roman catholic 
church, | 
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Particular relating to the Reverend WILLIAM PAUL, 
who was executed for High-treaſon. 


HIS unfortunate gentlemati was born at Lutter- 
worth in Leiceſterſhire, his parents being peo- 
ple of property and reputation; Being intended for 
the church, he was educated accordingly; and he took 
the degree of batchelor of Arts, at St. John's col- 
ledge, Cambtidge. "Wl 7 Bs 
In 1709 he was inſtituted ts the vicarage of Or- 
ton in his native county; in conſequence of the 
preſeritatioh of the biſhop of Oxford. : 
While the rebels were at Preſton, Mr. Paul ſet 
out to join them; but his defign being ſuſpected, 
while purſulng his journey; he was taken into euſto- 
dy; and conducted before colonel Noel, who was 
in the commiſſion of the peace; but nothing ap- 
pearing to criminate Rim, he was diſmiſſeec. 
Arriving at Preſton; he read prayers to the rebel 
army on three ſueceſſive days, and alſo prayed for 
the Pretender in the pariſh ehurch; under the title 
of king James. : TINY 
A ſhort time befote the arrival of the king's troops 
it Preſton, Mr. Paul quitted that place, and re- 
paired to London, hoping to conceal his perſon 
from being known by wearing coloured clothes, a 
ſword, laced hat, and full-bottomed wig. But he 
had not been long in the metropolis under this diſ- 
guiſe, before he was accidently met by Mr. Bird, 
a magiſtrate for Leiceſterſhire; who recollecting his 
perſon; and knowing that he was charged with 
eng the rebels, caufed him to be apprehend- 
ed, | 
He was firſt conducted to the houſe of the duke 
of Devonſhire, from whence he was ſent by his 
grace for examination to the ſecretary of ſtate's of- 
| R 2 fice 
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fice; but upon his refuſal to make any confeſſion, 
he was delivered into the cuſtody of one of the king's 
meſſengers, in whoſe houſe he remained a priſoner 


about a fortnight, and was then committed to 
Newgate. Fl | 5 
On the z iſt of May he was arraigned of high- 
treaſon at Weſtminſter, and upon pleading © Nor 
guilty,” was remanded to Newgate, that he might 
prepare for his defence. I: 6, 8 
In compliance with the advice of his counſel and 
private friends, when Mr. Paul was again brought 
to the bar, he revoked his former plea, and acknow- 
Tedging his guilt, threw himſelf on the mercy of the 
King ; and in conſequence thereof he was ſentenced 
to be execute. Rf 
After condemnation, he manifeſfed a ſingular de- 
gree of terror at the proſpect of approaching death; 
de cauſed a petition to be delivered to the king, and 
another to the lord chief juſtice, ſupplicating the 
royal clemency ; and he likewiſe diſpatched letters 
to different clergymen, urging them to intercede in 
his favour, ſolemnly declaring an entire change in 
his ſentiments ; and that if his life ſhould be preſer- 
ved, his remaining days ſhould be employed in pro- 
ving the ſincerity of his converſion, and the warmth 
of his attachment to the houſe of Hanover. 
The following is an extract of a Letter which Mr. 
Paul wrote to a female relation a ſhort time before 
his execution: I cannot think of dying the death 


ec of a dog by the hands of a common executioner, 


„with any mauner of patience. Tranſportation, 
<« perpetnal impriſonment, or any other condition ot 
& life, will be infinitely preferable to ſo barbarous 
* and inſupportable a way of ending it; and means 
4 mmuſt be found for preventing, or I ſhall anticipate, 


&« the ignominy of the halter, by laying violent hands 
| — c on 
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« on myſelf. Give Mr. C——r to underſtand that 
« he may promiſe any thing that he ſhall think fit 
jn my name; and that his royal highneſs the prince 
ce and his council, ſhall have no cauſe to repent of 
« their mercy to me,” © | B 

Though ſo greatly alarmed at the approach of 
his diſſolution, and ſhocked at the idea of ſuffering 
an ignominious death, a few days before the time ap- 

inted for his execution, he collected ſome ſhare 
of fortitude and reſolution and ſeemed tolerably re- 
conciled to the puniſhment he was to endure. Mr. 
Paul was executed at Tyburn on the 18th. of July, 
1716, being attended by a nonjuring clergyman, and 
refuſed to join in prayer with me. Juſt before 
being turned off, he addreſſed the populace in the 
following ſpeech, a copy of which. he left for publi- 
cation : 9 5 


« Good People, 


] am juſt going to make my appearance in the other 
world, where I muſt give an account of all the 
actions of my paſt life; and though I have endea- 
roured to make my peace with God, by fincerely re- 
penting of all my fins, yet foraſmuch as ſeveral of 
them were of a public nature, I take it to be my duty 
to declare here, in the face of the world, my hearty 
abhorrence and deteſtation of them. 235 
And firſt I aſk pardon of God and' the king, for 
having violated my loyalty, by taking moſt abomi- 
nable oaths, in defence of uſurpatipn, againſt my 
lawful ſovereign king James the Third. 8 
And as I afk pardon of all whom I have injured 


or offended, ſo I do eſpecially defire forgiveneſs of 


il- 
on, 


that 


all thoſe whom J have ſcandatized by pleading 
ty. Lam ſenſible it is a baſe and diſhonourable 
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that it is inconſiſtent with my duty to the king, and an 
entire ſurrender of my loyalty. Human frailty, and too 
great a deſire of life, together with the purſuaſion 
of ſeveral, who pretended to be my friends; were 
the occafion of it. I truſt God of his infinite mer- 
cy has forgiven me, and I hope all good chriſtians 
will. | | f 

You ſee, my countrymen; by my habit, that I die 
a ſon, though a very unworthy one, of the church 
of England; but I would not have you think I am 
a member of the ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops 
ſer themſelves up in oppoſition to thoſe orthodox 
fathers, who were unlawfully and invalidly depriv- 
ed by the prince of Orange. I declare that I re- 


nounce that communion, and that I die a dutiful a 
and faithful member of the nonjuring church, which 
has preſerved and maintained true orthodox prin- 


ciples both as to church and ſtate : and I deſire the 
clergy and all members of the revolution church, to 
conſider what bottom they ſtand upon, when their 
ſucceſſion is grounded upon an unlawful and invalid 
deprivation of catholic biſhops ; the only foundation 

of which deprivation is a pretended act of parlia- 
ment, 

Having aſked forgiveneſs for niyfelf, I come now 
to forgive others. T pardon thoſe who, under a 
notion of friendſhip, perſuaded me to plead © guilty.” 

I heartily forgive all my moſt inveterate enemies, 
eſpecially the elector of Hanover, my lord Town\- 
end, and others, who have been inſtrumental in pro- 
moting my death. Father, —_— them ! Lord Je- 
ſus have mercy upon them ! and lay not th to 
their charge. 8 5 
The next thing I have to do, Chriſtian friends, 
is, to exhort you all to return to your duty. Re- 
member that king James the third is your only 
rightful 


f 
has kept itſelf free from rebellion and ſchiſm, and 
| 
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conſtitution of the kingdom; and therefore, if you 


due to all mankind, you are obliged, in conſcience, 
to do all you can to reſtore him to his crown : for it 


ſelf, can claim a title to it. And as it is your duty 
to ſerve him, ſo it is your intereſt; for till he is 
reſtored, the nation can never be happy. Tou ſee 
what miſeries and calamities have befallen this na- 
tion by the revolution; and I believe you are now con- 
vinced by woeful experience, that ſwerving from God's 
laws, and thereby putting yourſelves out of his pro- 
tection, is not the way to ſecure you from thoſe evils 
and misfortunes you are afraid of in this world. Be- 
fore the revolution, you thought your religion, liber- 
ties, and properties in danger; and I pray you to con- 
ſider, how you have preſerved them by rebelling : 
are they not ten times more precarious than ever ? 
who can ſay he is certain of his life or eſtate, when 
he confiders the proceedings of the preſent admini- 
tration? and as for you religion, is it not evident 
that the revolution, inſtead of keeping out popery, 
has let in atheiſm ? do not herefies abound every day, 
and are not the teachers of falſe doctrine patroniſed 
by the great men in the government? this ſhews the 
— 4 and affection they have for the church; 
and to give you another inſtance of the reſpect and 
reverence they have for it, you are now going to ſee a 
prieſt of the church of England murdered for doing 
his duty; for it is not me they ſtrike at ſo particular- 
ly, but it is through me they would wound the prieſt- 
hood, being a diſgrace upon the gown, and a ſcan- 
dal upon my ſacred function. But they would do 
xl to remember, that he who deſpiſes Chirſt's 
"prieſts, deſpiſes Chriſt; and he who deſpiſes him, 
deſpiſes him that ſent him, | Mm” 


tightful ſovereign, by the laws of the land, and the 


would perform the duty of juſtice to him which is 


is his right; and no man in the world, beſides him- 


And 
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And now beloved, if you have any regard to your 
country, which lies bleeding under theſe dreadful 
extremities, bring the king to his undoubted right; 
that 15 the only way to be freed from theſe misfor. 
tunes, and to ſecure all thoſe rights and privileges 
which are in danger at preſent. King James has 
promiſed to protect and defend the church of En. 
gland, he has given his royal word to conſent to 
ſuch laws which you yourſelves ſhall think neceſſary 
to be made for its preſervation. And his Majeſty 
is a prince of that juſtice, virtue, and honour, that 
you have no reaſon to doubt of the performance of 
his royal promiſe, He ſtudies nothing ſo much as 
to make you all eaſy and happy ; and whenever: he 
comes to his kingdom, I doubt not but you will be 
ſo. 28 
_ I ſhall be heartily glad, good people, if what I 
have ſaid has any effect upon you, ſo as to be inſtru- 
mental in making you pertorm your duty. It is out 
of my power now to do any thing more to ſerve the 
king, than by employing ſome of the few minutes ! 
have to live in this world, in praying Almighty God 
to ſhower down his bleſſings ſpiritual, and temporal, 
upon his head, to protect and reſtore him, to be 
favourable to his undertakjng, to proſper him here, 
and to reward him hereafter, I beſeech the ſame 
infinite goodneſs to protect and defend the church of 

land, andto reſtore it toallits juſt rights and pri- 


vileges : and laſtly, I pray God tp have mercy upon 


me, pardon my fins, and receive my ſoul into his 
everlaſting kingdom, that with the Patriarchs, Pro- 
phets, Apoſtles, and Martyrs, I may praiſe and 
magnify him for ever and ever. Amen. 
As ta my body, brethren, I have taken no care 
pf it, for I value not that barbarous part of my ſen- 
tence, of being cut down and quartered, root 
; | | am 
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j am once gone; I ſhall be out of the reach of my 
enemies; and I wiſh I had quarters enough to ſend 
to every pariſh in the kingdom; to teſtify that a 


clergyman of the church of England was martyred 


for being loyal to his — 1 
July 13, 1716. WILLIAM PAUL. 
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The Caſe of JOHN HALL, Eſq; excented for Hg lrieſu. 


OHN HALL, Eſq; who was a gentleman of 
fortune, in the commiſhon of the peace for the 
county of Northumberland, joined the rebels before 
they fortified themſelves in Preſton, and accompa- 
nied them in ſeveral of their progteſſes, exerting; 
his moſt ſtrenuous efforts to obtain recruits, and to 
inſpire his confederates with an opinion, that the 
project for dethroning the king, and bringing about 
a revolution in government would prove ſucceſsful: 
With a number of others concerned in the re- 
bellion, Mr. Hall was taken priſoner after the vic- 
tory obtained by the royal troops at Preſton, and. 
being conducted to London, was ſecured in Neu- 
gate. | | $2 
Being arraigned on an indiftment for having 
joined, aided and abetted the rebels, he pleaded 
% Not guilty.” But it was proved by the depoſi- 
tions of two witneſſes, that he had been ſeen. at va- 
rious places with the rebel army. To obviate this 
charge, Mr. Hall alledged, that after attending a 
meeting of the magiſtrates of the diſtrict for which 
he was in the commiſſion of the peace, he ſlept at a 
friend's houſe; that on the following morning, he 
mounted his horſe, in order to return home, but be- 
fore he had proceeded far; being overtaken by a 
Nun. IV. 8 ſtormg - 
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ſtorm, he ſtooped over his horſe's neck, in order to 


ſcreen himſelf from the inclemency of the weather, 
when himſelf and his ſervant were ſurrounded by 
a party of the rebels, who conducted them, in qua- 
lity of priſoners, to the main body of the Pretender's 
army; adding, that at the time of being ſurpriſed by 
the rebels he had only ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence 
in his pocket. He urged the improbability of ſup- 


poſing, that he ſhould engage in ſuch a defign as had 


n attributed to him, with ſo ſmall a ſum of mo- 
ney in his poſſeſſion. | 
It was proved in evidence, that while Mr. Hall 
was with the rebel army, he was ſubje& to no re- 
ſtraint; but that he rode on horſeback as often, and 
to what diſtance, he thought proper, attended only 
by his own ſervant, and returned as his inclination 


directed. 
The facts alledged by Mr. Hall, as to his being 


ſurrounded and forced away by the rebels, while 


. wholly unarmed, and provided with but a very ſmall 
ſum of money, were ſworn to by his ſervant. But 
in ſumming up the evidence, the judge obſerved, 
that if a man was ſeen in the company of rebels, 
after. having opportunities to quit their ſociety, it 
was to be preſumed that he continued with them for 
the purpoſe of abetting their iniquitous practices: 
and in that predicament, his lordſhip; ſaid, it was 
the misfortune of the ' priſoner to ſtand. Being 

found guilty of high-treaſon, he was ſentenced to 
be executed on the ſame day, and at the ſame place 
with the reverend Mr, Paul, 

After condemnation, he was frequently viſited in 
priſon by a nonjuring clergyman. Though he 
bore his misfortunes with manly fortitude, he made 
application for a mitigation of his ſentence, and ſuc- 


ceeded ſo far as to obtain five reſpites, each of a 
ſhort 
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ſhort duration; and in all probability theſe would 
have been followed by a pardon, had he not been 
ſo imprudent as to acknowledge that he had written 
a ſpeech to deliver at the place of execution, which 
would invigorate the depreſſed minds of the Jaco- 
bites, and prove the means of advancing the Pre- 
tender to the throne of theſe kingdoms. 


Art the place of execution Mr. Hall delivered a _ 


paper to one of the ſheriffs, of which the following 
is a copy: . 77 


« Friends, Brethren, and Countrymen, go 
AM come here to die, for the ſake of God, m 
king, and my country; and I heartily rejoice 


that I am counted worthy of ſo great an honour: for 


Jet not any of you think that I am come to a ſhame. 
ful and 8 end: the truth and juſtice of 
the cauſe 


down my life for aſſerting the right of my only law- 
ful fovereign king James the third: that I offer my- 
ſelf a victim for the liberties and happineſs of my 
dear country, and my beloved how, fubjedhs i that 
I fall a ſacrifice to tyranny, oppreſſion, and uſurpa- 


tion, In ſhort, conſider that I ſuffer in the defence 


of the command of God, and the laws, and heredi- 
tary conſtitution of the land; and then know, and 
be aſſured, that I am not a traitor, but a martyr. 


I declare that I die a true and ſincere member of 


the church of England, but not of the revolution 
ſchiſmatical church, whoſe biſhops have ſo rebelli- 
ouſly abandoned the king, and ſo ſhamefully given 
up the rights of the church, by ſubmitting to the 
unlawful invalid lay-deprivations of the prince of 
Orange. The communion I die in, is that of the 
true catholic nonjuring church of England, and I 

8 2 : pray 


or which I ſuffer, makes my death a duty, 
a virtue, and an honour. Remember that I lay 


8 


4 
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ptay God to proſper and increaſe it, and to grant, 
(if ir be his good pleaſure) that it may riſe again, 
and flouriſh. | 

I heartily-heg pardon of all whom I have in any 
manner, and at any time injured and offended. [ 
do particularly implore forgiveneſs of God and my 
king, for having ſo far ſwerved from my duty, as 
to comply with the uſurpation, in ſwearing allegi- 
ance to it, and acting in public poſts by the uſur. 
per's commiſhons, which were void of all power 
and authority, God knows my heart, I did this at 
firſt through ignorance and error, but after I had 
recollected myſelf, and informed my judgment bet- 
ter, I repented, and drew my ſword for the king, 
and now ſubmit myſelf to this violent death for his 
ſake. I heartily pray God my patience and my ſuf- 
ferings may atone for my former crime; and this [ 
beg through the merits, mediation, and ſufferings of 
my deareſt Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. | 
I do fincerely forgive all my enemies, eſpecially 
thoſe who have either cauſed or increaſed the de- 
ſtruction in church or ſtate; I pray God have mercy 
upon them, and ſpare them, becauſe they are the 
works of his own hands, and becauſe they are re- 
deemed with his Son's moſt precious blood. | do, 
particularly, forgive from the bottom ot my heart, 
the clector of Brunſwick, who murders me; my 
unjuſt pretended zudges and jury, who convicted 
and condemned me; Mr. Patten and Carnaby, evi. 
dences who ſwore againſt me at my trial. And I do 
here declare, upon the words of a dying man (and 
all my Northumberland fellow priſoners can teſtify 
the ſame) that the evidence they gave was ſo far 
from being the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, that in relation to my indictment, they 
ſwore not one true thing againſt me, but many ab- 
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ſolute falſhoods. I pray God forgive them, for Iam 


ſure 1 do. 


Laſtly, I forgive all who had a hand in the ſur- 
render at Preſton, for they have ſurrendered away 


my life; and I would to God that were the only bad ; 


conſequence of it. But alas! it is too plain that the 
ſurrenderers not only ruined many of his majeſty's 
brave and faithful ſubjects, but you: up their king 
and country into the bargain: for it was then in 
their power to have reſtored the king with triumph 


to his throne, and thereby. to have made us a happy 


people. We had repulſed our enemies at every at- 
tack, and were. ready, willing, and able to have at- 
tacked them. 

On our ſide, even our commen men were brave, 
courageous, and reſolute; on the other hand, their's 
were directly the contrary, inſomuch, that after they 
had run away from our firſt fire, they could never 
be brought ſo much as to endeavour to ſtand a ſecond. 
This I think myſelf obliged in juſtice to mention, 


that Mr. Wills may not impoſe upon the world, as 


if he and his troops had conquered us, and gained 
the victory; for the truth is, after we had conquered 
them, our ſuperiors thought fit to capitulate and 


2 us; I wiſh them God's and the king's pardon 5 
or it. 


May it pleaſe God to bleſs, preſerve, and reſtore 
our only rightful and lawful ſovereign king James 
the third; may he direct his councils, and proſper 
his arms; may he bring him to his kingdom, and 
ſet the crown upon his head. 


May he protect him from the malice of his ene- 


mies, and defend him from thoſe, who for a reward 
would flay him innocent! may he grant him in 
health and wealth long to live; may he ſtrengthen 


him that he may vanquiſh and overcome all his ene- 
mies; and finally, when it pleaſes his infinite wiſdom 


to 
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to take him out of this world, may he take him to Ml «1 
himſelf, and reward him with an everlaſting crown of MW b 
glory in the next. | | 

Theſe, my beloved countrymen, are the ſincere 
prayers, theſe the laſt words of me who am now a 
dying perſon; and if you have any regard to the laſt 
breath of one who is juſt going out of the world, let t 
me beg of you to be dutiful, obedient, and loyal, ol , 
your only ſovereign liege lord, king James the third; Ml 
be ever ready to ſerve him, and be ſure you never fail Ml ©, 
to uſe all your endeavour to reſtore him; and what. il te 
ever the conſequence be, remember that you have a 
good cauſe, and a gracious God, and expect a recom- Ml +: 

nce from him. 1 
To that God, the God of truth and holineſs, the tie 
rewarder of all who ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, I Ml hi 
commend my ſoul, beſeeching him to have mercy 10 
upon it, for the ſake of my dear Redeemer, and mer- 
ciful Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt dur Lord, Amen, Amen, 
Amen. | Th 

July 13, 1716, | Joy Hart. 


Poſtſcript. 
I might reaſonably have expected my life would 1 
have been ſaved, ſince I had obtained five reprieves; 
bur I find that the duke of Hanover, and his ewl 
counſellors who guide him, have ſo little virtue and 
honour themſelves, that they are reſolved not to ſpare 
my life, becauſe I would not purchaſe it upon baſe 
and diſhonourable terms. I have reaſon to think 
that at firſt I could have ſecured my life and fortune, 
if 1 would have pleaded guilty ; and I doubt not but 
I might ſince have obtained favour, if I would have 
titioned in a vile, ſcandalous manner: but I was 
reſolved to do nothing whereby I ſhould have dil. 
owned my king, and denied my principles; _ 
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thank my good God, both for inſpiring me with his 
holy reſolution, and for giving me the grace to per- 
form it. n Of TI; 
July 13, 1716. Johns Hair. 
Several other perſons were rendered amenable to 
the law, for being concerned in the rebellion; bur 
we omit the particulars of their caſes, as containing 
nothing remarkable, Excluſive of thoſe brought 
to London for trial, five were executed at Manchei- 
ter, fix at Wigan, and eleven at Preflon, ' 
The obſervations of the editor on the crimes of 
treaſon and rebellion would be wholly ſuperfluous ; 
every thing he could ſay on thoſe ſubjects. being an- 
ticipated in the fine pieces of oratory of the lord 
high ſteward, addreſſed to the earl of Derwentwater, 


lord Kenmure, and the earl of Winton. 


= „ ͤ— * 


The Col of FERDINANDO MARQUIS ps PELLE. 
OTTI, Brother to the Dutcheſs of Shrewſbury, who was © 
executed for the Murder of his Servant, $52. os 


HIS malefaQtor was a native of Bologna in 
Italy, and in the reign of queen Ann, he had 
a colonel's commiſſion in the Imperial army. 

While the duke of Shrewſbury was at Rome, he 
became violently enamoured of Palleotti's fiſter, a 
lady of great beauty. After ſhe had renounced the 
Roman catholic religion, the duke eſpouſed this 
lady at Augſburgh in Germany, and brought her 
with him to England, where her brother came upon 
a viſit to her grace, after he had quitted the Im- 
perial army, upon the conclufion of the peace of 
Utrecht. IRS & 

Being addicted to an extravagant courſe of life, 
and immoderately attached to gaming, the marquis 
Was 

4 


1% MARQUIS os PALLEOTTI, fo Ad. 


was in a ſhort time greatly involved in debt. From 
time to time the lady continued to ſupply her bro. 
ther with money, to appeaſe the importunity of his 
creditors : but his demand being ſo frequent, and 
for ſuch large ſums, ſheat length reſolved no longer to 
ſupply him with the means of gratifying his pro- 
penſity to every ſpecies of libertiniſm. 

The income of the marquis being greatly diſpro- 
portioned to the enormity of his expences ; he was 
arreſted. and impriſoned for debt: but the dutchefs 
ſatisfied his creditors, without informing her bro- 
ther, to whoſe generoſity he was obliged for the re- 
ſtoration of his liberty. 

Immediately upon his enlargement, the marquis 
renewed his former inconfiderate and expenſive way 
of life; and in a ſhort time, his affairs became 3s 
much embarraſſed as ever. 3 
Walking along the ſtreet one day; he turned 

about to his fervant, and directed him to go to x 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, and requeſt the 
uſe of a ſum of money for a few days, when the 
ſervant, who had been frequently repulſed upon 
making ſimilar applications, exprefled adifinclination 
to comply; the marquis drew his {word, and run 
the man through the body, in conſequence of which 
he inſtantly expired, | 

The ſpectators immediately conducted the mur. 
derer before a magiſtrate, who committed him for 
trial, He was tried and convicted at the following 
ſeſſions at the Old Bailey, and executed at Ty burn, 
on the 17th of March 1718. 


The Ordinaty's Account. 


THOUGH this malefactor declined my offers to 
aſfift him in his devotions, he expreſſed himſelf 
N obliged 
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bbliged by the opportunities I gave him of converſ- 
ing with me; but he informed me that no endea- 


yours. I could uſe to prevail upon him to change his 


religion would ſucceed. | wh 
The marquis certainly fell a victim to his own 


ungovernable paſſions and vices, and the prejudices | 


bf education 2 by the latter he was taught to enter- 
tain the abſurd notion, that the guilt of taking a- 
way the life of a fellow ereature accidently placed 
in an inferior rank in ſociety was but fmall ; and 
that flying to a chutch for ſanctuary would be ma- 
king reſtitution fot the crime. Ds | ONE 

He cofifidered it as a great hardſhip that he ſhould 
ſuffer death as a common malefactor for having mur- 
dered his ſervant 4 ſaying that in his own country 
greater reſpe& would have been paid to his rank. 
But how happy may the people of this country con- 
ſider themſelves in living under the protection of 
thoſe excellent laws, whieh equally provide that the 
peaſant and the peer ſhall ſubmit to their juſt 
awards. | e 

He petitioned the Recorder that he might ſuffet 
alone, earlier in the day than the other offenders who 
were to die at the fame time; and in compliance 
with his requeſt, orders were fent to the ſheriffs, 
from the ſecretary of ſtate's office, that he ſhould be 
taken from Newgate fome hours before the uſual 
time. Upon the approach of the day on which he 
was to die, he cauſed a petition to be preſented to 
the throne, entreating that the execution of his ſen- 
_ might be delayed; but this was not complied 
with. ä | 

During his confinement, the marquis behaved in 
a very devout manner, declaring himſelf truly peni- 
tent for all paſt irregularities, and particularly for 
that act fot which he was to yield his life as a ſacri- 
fice to juſtice. | 
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Juſt before being turned off, the marquis de 
Palleotti delivered a letter to one of the ſheriffs, re- 
ueſting that he would cauſe it to be conveyed to his 
ſter. In this letter he acknowledged the many in- 
ſtances of kindneſs and aflection he had experienced 
from her, and requeſted that ſhe would pardon his 
miſconduct, and pray for the ſalvation of his ſoul, 


He was attended at the place of execution by a Ro- 


man catholic prieſt. 


9 4 


— 


Singular Narrati ve dete to JAMESS SHEPPARD, why 
ron enen for 1 igh- treaſon. 


HIS 8 young man was the ſon of Mr. 
Thomas Sheppard, a glover in extenſive trade 

in Southwark. His father dying when he was about 
five years of age, the youth was placed at a repu- 
table boarding-ichool in Hertfordſhire, where he 
continued about four years, and was then removed by 
his uncle, doctor Hinchcliff, to a ſchool at Salit- 
bur. 
Being at Saliſbury at the time of the cebellivn, he 
imbibed the principles of his ſchool-fellows, many 
of whom, after the example of their parents and 
other friends, were favourcrs of the Pretender; and 
in theſe early prejudices he was confirmed by the 
peruſal-of ſome of the many pamphlets produced by 
the nonjuring clergy and others of the Jacobite party, 
during the diſtracted ſtate of the kingdom. 

Upon quitting the ſchool at Saliſbury, doctor 
Hinchcliff put the young man apprentice to a coach 
Painter in Devonſhire-ſtreet near Biſhopſgate ; but 
he had not been in this ſituation above fourtcen 
months, when he was apprehended! on a charge ot 
High- treaſon. 
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*. Believing the Pretender to have a juſt claim to the 
ſovereignty of theſe kingdom, this infatuated young 
man conceived the idea, that it would be a merito- 
nous action to put the reigning prince to death; and 
therefore he wrote the following letter, which he 
intended for a Mr. Heath, a nonjuring miniſter; but 
miſtaking his. place of abode for a clergyman named 


Leath, he left ir at the houſe of the latter. 


FP „ . 

ROM the many diſcontents viſible throughout 
this kingdom, I infer, that if the prince now 
reigning could be by death removed, our king being 
here he might be ſettled on his throne, without much 
loſs of blood. For the more ready effecting of this, 
{ propoſe that if any gentleman will pay for my paſ- 
ſage into Italy, and if our friends will intruſt one ſo 


young with letters of invitation to his majeſty, I will, 
on his arrival, ſmite the uſurper in his palace, In 


this confuſion, if ſufficient forces may be raiſed, his 
majeſty may appear; if not, he may retreat or con- 
ceal himſelf till a fitter opportunity. Neither is it 
preſumptuous to hope that this may ſucceed, if we 
conſider how eaſy it is to cut the thread of human 
life; how great confuſion the death of a prince oc- 
caſions in the moſt peaceful nation, and how muti- 


nous the people are, how deſirous of a change. But 


DO 


we will ſuppoſe the worſt, that J am ſeized and by 


torture examined. Now that this may endanger none 


but myſelf, it will be neceſſary that the gentleman 
who defrays my charges to Italy, leave England be- 


fore my departure; that I be ignorant of his majeſty's 


abode; that I lodge with ſome whig; that you ab- 
ſcond, and that this be communicated to none, But 
be the event as it will, I can expect nothing leſs than 
à moſt cruel death; which that [ may the better ſup. 
9 1 port 
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port, it will be requiſite that from my arrival till the 


attempt, I every day receive the holy ſacrament from 


one who ſhall be ignorant of the deſign. - - 
| | JAMES SHEPPARD." 


Upon the retyrn of Mr. Leak, who was from | 


home when the letter was brought to his houſe, his 
daughter delivered it to him; and haying read 1t, he 
indignantly threw it inte the fire, ſaying it was an in. 
tamous production, and not proper to be kept, and 
then went up ſtairs into his ſtudy, Upon his coming 
into the parlour again, ſome time afterwards, his 
daughter informed him, that ſhe recollected that the 
boy who had left the letter ſaid, he would call for an 
anſwer on the following Monday. 

Mr. Leak now waited upon Sir John Fryer, and 
communicated to him the particulars of the above 
ſingular affair; whereypon the magiſtrate adviſed him 
to take the party into cuſtody, if he ſhould come for 
an anſwer, . | 

At the time appointed, Sheppard came again tq 
Mr. Heath's houſe, where a conſtable being in wai- 
ting, he was conducted before Sir John Fryer, Upon 
his examination he acknowledged that on the prece- 
ding Friday he left a letter at Mr, Leak's addreſſed 
to the reverend Mr. Heath, and that he believed his 
memory would enable him to write a copy nearly in 
the words of the original, which he accordingly did, 
and then ig a delikgrate audible and diſtinct manner 
read what he had written, Having ſigned the above 
paper and deliyered it to the magiſtrate, he was com- 
mitted to the Compter. | | 


After the commitment of Sheppard, ſame perſons 
were diſpatched to his - maſter's houſe, in order to 
ſearch the room where he was accuſtomed to ſleep. 
In this room was a trunk, wherein they found, 90 05 

| | | gther 
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other papers, a copy of the letter he had lefe at Mr. 
Leak's, ſcarcely differing from what he had wrote 
when under examination at Sir John Fryers, . 
in the SFO TOR of 8 the following — 
1 8 paragraphs : * How meritorious an act will it 
be to free t = nations from an uſurpation that they 
have lain under theſe nine and twenty years.“ —— 
Some perſon ſhould be found reſembling him, that 
ſhould perſonate him there, left the rumour of his 
departyre from Avignon ſhould awaken this inquiſi- 
tive and ſuſpicious Court.“ 


Between the time of his commitment to the Comp- . 


ter and. that of his trial, Sheppard was twice examin- 
cd at the office of lord 'Sunderland, then ſecretary. of 
ſtate, where he acknowledged himſelf the writer of 


the letter on occaſion of which he had been taken into 


cuſtody, and endeavoured to juſtify his conduct by 


urging, that he was influenced by a firm perſuaſion 


that the Pretender was the legal heir to the throne of 
England, and that it was the indiſpenſable duty of 
every good ſubject to exert all poſſible efforts for giv- 
ing him poſſeſſion of thoſe rights which were Withe 
held from him, | 
Upon his trial, this unfortunate. young man con- 
ducted himſelf with remarkable fortitude and compo · 
ſure, though he entertained not the leaſt hope of ei- 


caping the puniſhment due to an intention ſo daring- 
ly criminal as that he had long and fondly cheriſhed. 


The evidence for the crown being concluded, in the 
courſe of which the facts ſtated in the above narrative 
_— proved againſt the priſoner, the jury pronoun» 
im 

Being rought to the bar, to receive ſentence, he 
was aſked, what he had to alledge, in objection to 
the puniſhment preſcribed by law being inflicted up- 
on 225 to Which he replied. that he acknowledged 
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allegiance only to king James ; to aſſaſſinate the reign- 
ing prince, who had uſurpated the right of his legal 
fovereign, he ſhould. confider as a meritorious a ; 
and that he had no hope of mercy from a prince that 
he would not own, The recorder now addreſſed the 
prifoner in the following words : 
James Sheppard, you are convicted according 
ec «x9 law of the greateſt oftence againſt human authori- 
, high-treaſon, in compaſſing and imagining the 
eath of the king. Your intent was to Kill, to mur- 
1 * ce a poplth, Pretender on his throne. 
151 is very dunn that one ſo young in years 
« ſhou}d attempt ſo wicked an enterprize: and it is 
4 «ny amazing that you ſhould ſtill thus defend and 
uſtify it, and not only think that there is no harm 
4c In it, but that the action if committed would have 
<©-been meritorious. | 
It was reafonable to think that you. had received 


« thofe impreſſions which incited you to this underta · 


« king, from ſome of thoſe falſe and malicious Jibels 
« which have been induſtriouſly-diſperſed to delude 
« unwary readers, and to alienate the minds of his 
% -majeſty's ſubjects ; and it appears ſo from your own 
« confeſſion, that you had imbibed your e 
ce from. m5 and pamphlets, which make y 
ce, * chipk 80100 George an uſuyper, and the Pretender 
«your lawful king. "AE 
Es Confider, unhappy young. man, whether you 
& may not be 4 in an error; and what I now ſuggeſt 
to you is not: to reproach you, or to. aggravate 
« your crime, but proceeds from eompaſſion, and 
* with a regard to your further conſideration before 
op go out of the world; that you may be con- 
«-yvinced of your error, and retract it, 
hg notions you entertain are-- contrary. to the 
« Tenſe of the nation; who found by experience 
that 
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ip 


« that their religion, their laws and liberties weres 


ein imminent danger from a popiſh prince, and 
« therefore they reicued themſelves from danger, 


« and excluded papiſts for the future from the crown: 


« and ſettled it on his majeſty and his heirs, being 
« nroteſtants ; which has been confirmed by many 
« parliaments, and- the nation feels the good effects 
« oof ſo happy an eſtabliſhment, pp; po 


« It ſeems ſtrange, that you ſhould hint at a paſ- 


« ſage in St. Paul for your juſtification. If he ex- 


te horted the Chriſtians to ſubmit to the Roman em- 


« perors, even though they ſhould be tyrants, how 
* comes it that you, a private youth, ſhould not 
only judge of title the of kings in oppoſition to the 
« ſenſe of ſo many parliaments; but that you 
& ſhould think yourſelf authoriſed to murder a 


« prince in peaceable poſſeſſion of the throne, and 


« by whom his ſubjects are protected in the enjoy- 
ment of all their rights and privileges, and of 
« eyery thing that is dear and valuable to mankind. 


« You mention in your papers as if you muſt 


« expect the moſt cruel tortures. No, unfortunate 
„youth, the king you will not own, uſes no cruel 
« tortures to his ſubjeAs. He is king according to 
e the laws of the land, and by them he governs. 
* And as you have tranſgreſſed thoſe laws in the 
« higheſt degree, the public juſtice requires that 
« you ſhould ſubmit to the ſentence ordained for 
«© ſuch an offender ; which is, 1 d 

« That you be led from hence to the place from 
« whence you came; from thence you are to be 
* drawn upon a hurdle to the place of execution, 


« and there you are to be hanged by the neck, and 
« being alive to be cut down, your bowels to be 
cc taken out of your. belly, and there burnt, you 


« being alive: your head is to be cut off, and your 


body 
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344 J AMES SHEPPARD, for High-treaſon, 


12 body to be divided. into four quarters, and ycuf 

e head and quarters to be diſpoſed of as his majeſty 

7 23 fit. God Almighty have mercy on your 
i * 


© Onthe 17th of March, 1718. James Shepherd wy 


2 at Tyburn, a few hours after the Marquis 
de Palleotti had ſuffered. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


THIS unhappy youth confeſſed to me, that by 
reading ſermons and pamphlers written in behalf of 
the cauſe of the Pretender, he imb:bed the idez, 
that the murder of the king, or any other means of 

faciliating the advancetnent of the Pretender to the 
throne of theſe realms, would not be only juſtifiable, 
but highly commendable ; and that by indulging this 
notion, he at length became perſuaded, that he was 
the agent deſtined by Almighty Providence for the 
accompliſhtnent of this deed. Upon my obſerving 
to him, that upon finding theſe iniquitous ſenti- 
ments riſing in his mind, it manifeſtly became his 
| 87 to pray ta the Almighty to give him reſolution 
to ſuppreſs them, he replied, I did pray; but in 
Proportion to the fervency of my prayers, I became 
den ſtrongly confirmed in the lawfulneſs of my de- 
Whenever I expoſtulated with him on the ſubject 
of tevoking the errors of his religious principles, he 
was accuſtomed to repulſe me, ſomewhat abruptly, 
ſay ing, that all my perſuafions on that head would 
prove ineffectual. 

He was frequently viſited by a nonjuring clergy- 

man, with whom he ſeemed to join in a very earneſt 


devotion." This clergyman was extremely averſe to 
| _ 
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The cries of the unhappy woman bringing ſome peo- 
0 | 


| JOHN PRICE, for Murder. ; 145 
my holding any converſation with the unhappy man 


leſt, as it may be reaſonably conjectured, I ſhould in- 
duce him to chang= thoſe opinions which he was deſi- 
rous . encourage him to maintain to the Talt hour of 
his life. | 

When Sheppard was firſt taken into cuſtody, the 
Public were of opinion that he was a lunatic, but there 
was a degree of calmneſs and conſiſtency in his ſub- 
ſequent conduct, that fully proved this idea to be er- 
roneous; and indeed it is plain, that he acted from a 
ſtrong but ill- founded conviction, that the Pretender 
was his lawful ſovereign ; and in this miſtaken notion 
he perſevered till the moment of his death. 


* 4 3 
n * =—_— 


7 FW 


Acceunt of JOHN PRICE, commenty called JACK KETCH, 
who was hanged for Murder. 


N the 24th of April, 1718, John Price was 
put to the bar of the Seſſions-houſe in the Old 
Bailey, and arraigned on an indictment charging him 
with the wilful murder of Elizabeth, the wife of 
William White, on the 1 3th day of the preceding 
month, | * 
In the courſe of the trial, a variety of circumſtan- 
tial evidence was produced to criminate the priſoner, 
who, it appeared, met the deceaſed about ten o'clock 
on the night ſpecified in the indictment, and attempt- 
ed to commit a rape upon her; but his attacks being 
repulſed, he aſſaulted the poor woman in the moſt 
barbarous manner; he broke one of her arms, forced 


one of her eyes out of the ſocket; beat out ſeveral of 


her teeth, and otherwiſe treated her with ſuch ſhock- 


ing cruelty that blood iſſued from her mouth in great 
quantities, and her head ſwelled to an enormous ſize. 
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1465 JOHN PRICE, fir Murder. 
ple to the ſpot, they took hold of Price, while he 


was attempting to eſcape, and ſecured him in the 


watch-houjc ; after which they conveyed the unhappy 
woman to a houſe in the neighbourhood, where ſhe 
was attended by a ſurgeon and a nurſe. After lan- 

iſhing four days, during the whole ſhe remained 
ſpeechleſs, the poor woman expired. 
- The priſoner pleaded Not Guilty ;” alledging in 
his defence, that in croſſing Moorfields he ſtumbled 
againſt ſomething, which diſcovering to be a woman, 
he attempted to raiſe her on her feet, but found her 
unable to ſtand ; and that while he was aſſiſting her, 
they were ſurrounded by the people who took him to 
the watch-houſe. This defence, however, could not 
be credited, from what ſome other evidences had 
ſworn; and the jury did not heſitate to find him 
guilty. ; | 

After ſentence of death was paſſed on him he aban- 
doned himſelf to the drinking of ſpirituous liquors * 
to ſuch a degree as rendered him totally incapable of 
all the exerciſes of devotion. He obſtinately denied 
the fact till the day of his execution, when he con- 
feſſed that he had been guilty of it; but ſaid the crime 
was perpetrated when he was in a ſtate of intoxicati- 
on. He was executed in Bunhill-Fields, on the 31ſt 
of May, 1718, and, in his laſt moments, begged the 
prayers of the multitude, and hoped they would take 
warning by his untimely end. He was afterwards 
hung in chains near Holloway. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


THIS offender was born in the pariſh of St, Mar- 
tin in the Fields, and while he was very young his fa- 
Since the fate of this man we have had a law to prevent the carrying 


Ipirituous liquors into priſons. 


ther 


ther was blown up at the demoliſhing of T angier. 


the His mother being left in circumſtances of diſtreſs, 
wPPY was not able to give him a proper education; but ſhe 

ſhe put him apprentice to a dealer in rags. He informed 
lan- me, that after having ſerved about two years, his maſ- 
ined ter died, and ſoon afterwards he ran away from his miſ 

treſs, and got employment in loading waggons with 

ig in rags for other dealers. After this he went to ſea, and 
bled ſerved on board ſeveral ſhips in the royal navy for the 
man, WM ſpace of about eighteen years; but at length he was 
| her paid off, and diſcharged from the ſervice. 
her, The place of public executioner becoming vacant 
m to by death, he accepted of it; for ſpending more mo- 
1 not ney than his income he ran in debt. One day, as he 

had WF was returning from an execution at Tyburn, he was 
him arreſted in Holborn for a trifling ſum. However, he 

diſcharge this debt, and the coſts, partly with a 

ban · ſmall ſum of money he had in his pocket, and partly 
ors © by the produce of three ſuits of cloaths, which he 
le of ¶ had taken from the bodies of poor wretches who had 
enied WF been that day execute. | 

con- T aitended him ſeveral times while he was under ſen- 
:rime I tence of death, and found him to have very imper- 
icati- fect notions of religion. He acknowledged himſelf 
: 31ſt MWouilty of the murder, but thought it hard to ſuffer 


d the {MW death, ſince the crime was committed while he was 

| take MW intoxicated to inſenſibility. All my exhortations for 

yards inducing him to repent were uſeleſs, and he died har- 
dened in wickedneſs. 


— 


WILLIAM SPIGGOT, THOMAS PHILLIPS, aa, 
Mar- 1 CROSS, WILLIAM BURROUGHS, and WIL. 
us fa- LIAM HEATER, for Robberies. 


arrying | HERE having been ſeveral bills found by the 
grand jury againſt William Spiggot, and Tho- 

mas Fhillips, for .robberies on the highway, they 
2 Were 


ther 


WILLIAM SPIGGOT, Ge. fir Highway Robbery. 147 


148 WILLIAM SPIGGOT, Ge. for Bighway Re3bery. 


were brought to the bar to be arraigned, when they 
both declared, that they would not plead, till the 
court had ordercd the horſes, furniture, money, and 
other things which were taken from them, when 
they were apprehended, to be returned. The court 
informed them, that by act of parliament they were 
not intitled to them till after their acquittal. 

But notwithſtanding this, the priſoners ſtill refuſed 
to plead ; and the court (having in vain acquainted 
them with the ill effects of their refuſal, and endes. 
voured to diſſuade them from their obſtinacy) gar 
orders, that the judgment ſhould be read, which 
the law has appointed to be executed upon ſuch 
priſoners, as ſhall ſtand mute, or refuſe to plead to 
their indictment, The judgment was to the fol. 
lowing effect : | 

« That the priſoner ſhall be ſent to the priſon 
from whence he came, and put into a mean room, 
ſtopped from the light, and ſhall there be laid on the 
bare ground, without any litter, ſtraw, or other co- 
vering, and without any garment about him, except 
ſomething to hide his privy members. He ſhall lie 
upon his back, his head ſhall be covered, and his 
feet ſhall be bare. One of his arms ſhall be drawn 
with 2 cord to the fide of the room, and the other 
arm to the other ſide; and his legs ſhall be ſerved 
in the like manner. Then there ſhall be laid upon 
his body, as much iron or ſtone, as he can bear, 
and more. And the firſt day after he ſhall have 
three morſels of barley bread, without any drink; 
and the ſecond day, he ſhall be allowed to drink as 
much as he can, at three times, of the water that is 
next the priſon door, except running water, without 
any bread ; and this ſhall be his dict till he dies; 
and he, againſt whom this judgment ſhall be given, 
forfeits his goods to the king.“ ol 
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This having no effect on the priſoners, the execu- 


tioner (as is uſual in ſuch caſes) was ordered to tie 


their thumbs together, and draw the cord as tight 
as he was able ; which was immediately done ; nei- 
ther this, nor all the admonitions of the court, be- 
ing ſufficient to bring them to plead, they were 


ſentenced to be preſſed to death. 


They were carried back to Newgate, As ſoon 


as they entered the preſs-room, Phillips defired, 


that he might return to the bar and plead; but 
Spiggot continuing obſlinate, was put under the 
preſs. He bore three hundred and fifty pounds 


weight for half an hour, but then fifty more being 


added, he begged that he might be carried back to 


lead, which tavour was granted, 


William Spiggot, and Thomas Phillips, were 
indicted for aflaulting John Watkins, on the high- 
way, putting him in fear, and taking from him a 
filver watch, a Holland gown, a pair of ſtays, a 
ſcarlet riding-hood, aud ſeveral other goods, the 
value of 200l. and zl. in money, November 12, 


1720. 


They w 


ere a ſecond time indicted with William 


Heater, they for aſſaulting John Turner on the 
highway, putting him in fear, and taking from him 
five guineas, the money of the ſaid John Turner, 
and a box, a gold watch, twelve Holland ſnirts, two 
pair of laced ruffles, four turnovers, two cambric 
oſoms, two pair of ſtockings, a hat, a perriwig, 
and twelve guineas, the goods and money of Neal 
Sheldon, Eſq; on the firſt day of November laſt : 


them, and receivin 
to be ſtolen, 


and William Heater, as acceſſary in harbouring 
g the ſaid goods, knowing them 
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150 WILLIAM SPIGGOT, c. for Highway Robbery, 


Firſt Inaiftment. 
obn Watkins. As I was going to Monmouth, with 
my pack-horſes, between Brentford, and Smallberry. 
green, I obſerved that Phillips followed and watch- 


ed me; and, when I came to Biſhopigrove, on 


Hounilow-heath, Spiggot, Phillips, and another 
rode up to me, clapped a piſtol to my breaſt, 
bade me ſtand, took five pounds and my watch from 
me, and ſwore, if I would not tell him which horſe 
the money was on, he would kill them all. As for 
Phillips, he ſtopped the oſtler, who was with me, 
and took one of the pack horſes, witn the goods, 
while the other perſon ſecured my man. I loſt 
above two hundred pounds in all, I am certain 
that the priſoners. Phillips and Spiggot, were two of 
the three that robbed me. I knew Spiggot a great 
N years ago, and had ſeen him in Monmouth 


goal. 
Second Indifment. 

John 7 urner, I was robbed near Tyburn, on the 
firlt of November, by five men, who were diſguiſed 
with maſks, Four of them were on horſeback, and 
the other was on foot, They took Mr. Sheldon's 


box out of the waggon, and carried it away, and 


I tollowing them, they knocked me down, and went 
into my waggon again, but took nothing more out 
of it; but however, one of them being on foot, they 
took my mate away, and fo they all rode off. 

Mr. Sheldon, Intend ng to leave Buckingham- 


ſhire, and thinking my portmanteau too heavy for 


my man, to carry behind bim, I ſent it up with 
John Turner, the Wendover carrier. The wig, 
which I have now in my hand, was part of the goods 


that were in the box, (or portmanteau) which I de- 


livered to Mr Turner. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Bryan. I went with Mr. Merrit, to ſearch 
Spiggot's lodgings, and there found the wig that 
Mr. Sheldon has now produced. | 

Mr. Merrit. We found that and ſeveral other 
things, ſome of which were taken out of the Portſ- 
mouth waggon, and others were taken from perſons 
that were robbed under Tyburn. | 

Edward Plummer. 1 know this to be Mr. Shel- 
don's wig, I altered it tor him, 

John Merrit, again. Mr. Watkins came to me, 
and ſaid he was ruined, for three highway men had 
robbed him on Hounſlow-heath, having taken 
away his money, his watch, his goods, and a pack- 
horſe, Upon this, I made enquiry after the priſoners 
and finding where they had hired horſes, I defired 
the perſon to ſtop them, or give me notice if they 
came to hire any more, and I would reward him. I 
dogged William Heater, with the horſes from Finſ- 
bury, to the George, in Long-acre, and thence to 
Mr. Rowlet's in the Broad-way, Weſtminſter, where 
he ſet them up. I and ſome others placed ourſelves 
awhile in a houſe, oppoſite to the inn; but after a 
little conſultation, believing that the inn-keeper, Mr. 
Rowlet, was an honeſt man, we went over and ac- 
2 him with our buſineſs. He told us, that we 

ould not only be welcome to ſit up in his houſe to 
watch, but that he would aſſiſt us, which he did. And 
about ten o'clock next morning, Spiggot, Phillips, 
and Joſeph Lindſey came, and went into the ſtables, 
whete, after a ſtrong reſiſtance, we took them all. 

John Rowlet. I followed Spiggot into the ſtable, 
kicked up his heels, and ſcuffled with him for near 
half a hour. He ſhot me through the left ſhoulder, 
and got me down; but others coming to help me, 
they took him off, and then he offered me his ſword, 
and ſaid he had done. 

| Mr. 


152 WILLIAM SPIGGO T, Ge. for Highway Robbery. 


Mr. Byran again, I went with Mr. Merrit, to Finſ. 
bury, and from thence we dogged William Heater, 
with the horſes, to Weſtminſter. Phillips flaſhed a 
p+ſtol at me, in the ſtable, but it did not go off; I was 
knocked down, and getting up again, I ſaw Mr, 
Rowlet was ſtruggling on the ground with Spiggot, 
and had been wounded by him. Spiggot's ſword was 
halt drawn, I drew it quite, and made a thruſt at 
him; but unluckily miſt my aim; and run it into a 


butcher's leg. Spiggot ſwore, that he would kill a , 


thouſand, before he would be taken. 

Mr. Hill. the conſtable. Mr. Merrit came to me, 
with the recorder's warrant, and I went with him to 
Mr. Burton's, and then croſſed over to Mr. Rowlet's, 
Lindſey (who is made an evidence) came in their 
about eight in the morning, and ſome of our compa- 
ny were 2 ſecuring him firſt; but others were of 
opinion, that it might prevent their taking the others, 
and ſo we agreed to ſtay till we could meet with them 
all three together, which proved to be about ten 
o'clock the ſame morning. They all went into the 
ſtable, and we followed them. Phillips ſnapped at 
me with a muſquetoon, loaded with three bullets; ; 
but it only flaſhed in the pan. 
Murrell, a boy. I was one of them that dog- 
ged Heater; he went from Finſbury to Long-acre, 
with two horſes, and from thence he took another, 
8nd had them all three together to Weſtminſter. 
_ John Pitchard. Mr. Merrit ſhewed me to the re- 
corder's warrant. IT went with him to apprehend the 
priſoners. Phillips ſnapped a piſtol at us, but it 
did not go off. We afterwards took a blunderbuſs 
| from him. Spiggot fired two piſtols, and wounded 
Mr. Rowlet. 

James Leaton. Spiggot, Phillips, and Lindſey 


came to take horſe at Weſtminſter, and Heater came 
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1 


with them. Phillips ſnapped a piſtol, but Lindſey 


ſurrendered himſelf to me. „ 

Jobn Lindſey. Spiggot, Phillips, Coltis, Tyſon, and 
I committed this robbery. Heater uſed to hire horſes, 
and carry them backward and forward for us, He 


' received ſome buttons and mohair, which he knew 


to be ſtolen; but they are not mentioned in this in- 
mament,”” 5 

Richard Burton. Spiggot bought a horſe of me, 
and Heater was with him then, and ſaid, that he was 
his ſervant; but when they were taken, he denied 
he belonged to them. . 

Anthony Merrit. Hunter ſeveral times has had 
Phillip's horſe to look after, and uſed to fetch ſacks, 
and put them under the ſaddles, and have the goods 
ſold from his houſe, „ 
Spiggot and Phillips had nothing material to ſay 
in their own defence; but they both declared, that 
Hater was Innocent of the matter, and acted only as 
a porter in fetching and carrying their horſes. 

There not being ſufficient evidence to convict 


Heater, he was acquitted. The jury found the other 


two priſoners guilty of both indictments. Death, 


William Spiggot was a third time indicted with 
William Burroughs, for affaulting Charles Sybbald, 
on the highway, putting him in fear, and taking 
from him fifteen guineas, and ten ſhillings, on the 
25th of Auguſt laſ e. 4 

Joſeph Lindſey. About laſt Bartholomew-tide, I 
and the priſoners met Mr. Sybbald and his man upon 
Finchley- common; one of them was on a white horſe, 
and the other on a grey: we ſtopped them, and Spig- 
got took a purſe from the proſecutor, with fifteen 
guineas in it, as I am fince informed, though he let 


me know but of ſix and a half, ſo that he ſunk the 


reſt, 


Numb, IV. X = Charles 


7 $4 WILLIAM SPIGGOT,. Oc. for Highway Robbery, 


| Charles Sybbald. On the 25th of Auguſt, I and 
my man were aflaulted on Finchley-common, by 
three men on horſeback; one of them ſecured my 
ſervant, and the two others came to me, one on each 
ſide, and, preſenting their piſtols, made me diſmount: 
( 
| 


when Lindſey taking my horſes bridle off, turned him 
looſe, and the other two rifledme, one beginning at 
my head, and the other about my middle, and fo 
ſearched downward ; I loſt fifteen guineas, ſome filver 
and ſome writings. They were tall men, and like 
1 the priſoners, but I cannot ſwear poſitively to either 
of them ; but I had a plain view of Lindfey, and re- 
member his voice. One of the others, who I take 
to be Burroughs, had along wig on, with the ends of 
it in his mouth; and the third, who I believe, though 
I cannot be certain, was Spiggot, had the cape of his 
coat buttoned up about his chin, 
The priſoners denied that they knew any thing of 
the fact. * | 
 _—— Burroughs, brother to William Burroughs, 
the priſoner, Lindſey's wife came and told me, that 
my brother had been in the country with her huſ- 
band, and was returned to town raving mad. Sol 
took him home to my. mother's for a fortnight, and 
was forced to have men to fit up with him, and at 
laſt I got him into Bedlam, where he has been ever 
finco my lord-mayor's-day, p. 
I The jury found them both guilty, Death. 


But it afterwards appearing that Burroughs was 
lunatic, he obtained his majeſty's pardon, 


The Ordinary's Account. 


THOMAS, CROSS, alias Phillips, was 3 3 years 
old when he made his exit at Tyburn. He was born 
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at Briſtol, was never taught to write or read, nor pug 
apprentice, but went to ſea when very young. He 
ſerved in the war againſt France, and was in the 
Dover man of war, when admiral Byng attacked the 

aniſh fleet in the Mediterranean, after which they 
took thee Spaniſh ſhips in the mouth of Cales. 

He took a particular pride in recounting his vil- 
lanies: he ſwore, that once about ten o'clock ar 
night, he and Spiggot robbed a hundred paſſengers, 
whom they took out of ſeveral waggons, and having 
bound them, ſet them all a row in the road. By no 
means would he mind any thing that I ſaid to him, 
but would ſwear and curſe while the others were at 
prayers, He would not willingly ſuffer any body 
that was near him to read or pray, or even look ſe- 
rious, and eſpecially towards the laſt; for, as then 
the reſt of the priſoners grew more devout, he grew 
more wicked : ſometimes he would ridicule them in 
the midſt of their duty; and at other times, with; 
out any provocation, would fall into violent paſſi. 
ons, beating . ſome, and kicking others, up and 
down the condemned-hole, and venting: the moſt 
horrible expreſſions imaginable. He continued obs 
ſtinate to the laſt, and yet, when he was under the 
gallows, declared, that he did not fear to die, for he 
was in no doubt of going to Heaven. 


William Spiggot. was 29 years old at the time of 
his death, He was borne at Hereford, in which city 
his father was an oſtler, and he himſelf was put ap- 
2 to a cabinet maker. He told me he ſerved 

is ſeven years faithfully, and came out of his time 
about eight years ago, though he had been married 
above ten years, and had three children living, his 
eldeſt daughter be ing between ſeven and eight years 

old, and his ſon about ſix. 
X 2 Before 
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Before he was put into the preſs, I endeavoured to 
diſſuade him from haſtening his own death in ſuch 
manner, and thereby depriving himſelf of that time 
which the law allowed him to repent in; to which he 
only anſwered, if you come to take care of my ſoul, 
I ſhall regard you, but if you come about my body 
I muſt defire to be excuſed, for I cannot hear one 
word. 

At the next viſit I found him hing 3 in the vault, 
upon the bare ground, with 3 50 pounds weight upon 
His breaſt, and then prayed by him, and at ſeveral 

times aſked him why he would hazard his ſoul by 
ſuch obſtinate kind of ſelf- murder. Bur all the an- 
ſwer that he made was, pray for me, pray for me, 
He' ſometimes lay ſilent under the preſſure, as if in- 
ſenſible of pain, and then again would fetch his 
breath very quick and ſnort. Several times he com- 
plained that they had laid a cruel weight upon his 
face, though it was covered with nothing but a thin 
- Hoth, which was afterwards removed, and laid more 
light and hollow ; yet he till complained of the pro: 
gigions weight upon his face, which might be cauſ. 
ed by the blood's being forced up thither, and pref: 
ſing the veins as violently as if the force had been 
externally on his face, 


When he had remained half an hour under this 


load, and fity pounds weight mbre laid on, being in 
all four hundred, he told thoſe that attended. him he 
would plead, 

' Immediately the weights were at once taken off, 
the cards cut affynder, he was raiſed 'up by two 
men, ſome brandy was put into his mouth to revive 
him, and he was cartied ta take his ttial. 

He was very faint, and almoſt ſpeechleſs for two 
days, and then he ſeemed to recovered ſtrength for 
4 üittle time, but afterwards he 280 worſe, and 2 
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fired to receive the ſacrament, as thinking he ſhould 
hardly live until execution-day. But before that 
time came, he again recovered ſtrength. and then 
he conſtantly attended the prayers in the chapel 
twice a day. My . 5 

' The reaſon he gave for enduring the preſs were, 
that his effects might be preſeryed for the good of 
his family, that none might reproach his children 
by telling them their father was hanged ; and that 
Joſeph Lindicy might not triumph in ſaying, he 


had ſent him to Tyburn, He ſeemed to be much 


inſenſed againſt this Lindſey ; for, ſays he, I was 
once wounded, and in danger of my life, by reſcu- 
ing him, when he was near being taken, and yet 
he afterwards made himſelf an evidence againſt me. 

Spiggot would ſometimes wiſh he had died in the 
preſs, tor he ſaid, that before he was taken out, he 
was in a kind of ſlumber, and had hardly any ſenſe 
of pain left; though at other times he appeared glad 
that he had not ſhortened that time by his obſtinacy, 
which otherwiſe the law allowed him for repen- 


tance, 


He ſaid he could not remember that he ſhed a tear 
in his life but once, and that was fince his condem- 
nation at his final parting with his little ſon ; but 
that, however, he thought himſelf as ſincerely peni- 
tent as thoſe who ſhewed their ſorrow by their 
tears, . 5 
He confeſſed that he had been guilty of the great- 
teſt ſin he could commit except murder; and that 
it was in vain to mention his numerous robberies on 
the highway, which perhaps were about a hundred; 
that he chieſly robbed upon Hounſlow-heath; ſome- 
times towards Kingſton, and ſometimes on the road 
to Ware, and that there was alſo one Tyſon, and 
one Colthouſe, who belonged to their gang, but not 

| yet 
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yet taken, He ſaid, that he did not deſire to live, 
for he could hardly ferch his breath, and could only 
he a weak and unhealthy man. He often complain. 
ed that Thomas Phillips, alias Croſs, was ſo obdu- 
rate in wickedueſs, that he not pnly refuſed to join 
with them in prayers, but would beat out the can- 
dles, and rattle his irons, whenever they prepared 
to pertorm their duty, 

dezente and Phillips, were executed at Ty burn, on 
February on the 8th 1720-1, | 


— — 
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ARUNDEL COOKE, Efq. and JOHN WOOD- 
BURNE, whe were banged for Cutting and Maiming MR, 
CREEP. | © 


OOKE and WOODBURN E were the firſt con- 


victed on the Coventry Act, to underſtand 
which it will be neceſſary to recite a few particulars. 
This Act took its riſe from the following circum- 
ſtance: Sir John Coventry, in the reign of Charles 
the ſecond, having oppoſed the meaſures of govern- 
ment in the houſe of commons, in revenge, ſome armed 
villains were hired, and attacked him one night in Co- 
vent Garden, flit his noſe, and cut off his lips. Shocked 
by ſo barharous a tranſaction, the parliament paſſed an 
act, by which it was ordained that © Unlawfully cut- 
ting out, or diſabling the tongue, of malice afore- 
thought, or by lying in wait, putting out an eye, ſlit- 
ting the noſe or lip, or cutting off or diſabling any 
limb or member of any perſon, with intent to maim 
or disfigure, ſhall be felony, without benefit of cler- 


g y. And likewiſe it is enacted that. Acceſſaries 


mall be deemed principals.” “ 


Cooke was born near Bury St. Edmonds, in the 


county of Suffolk. His father was a man of fortune, 


and when he had given him an univerſity education, 


he 


ARUNDEL COOKE, &e, for Cutting & Maiming. 1 


he ſent him to the Temple to ſtudy the law, after 
which he was called to the bar, and acted as a coun- 
ſellor. After fome time he married a young lady, 
the ſiſter of Mr, Criſp, who lived in the neighbour- 
hood of his native place. 45 

Mr. Criſp being a gentleman of large property, 
but of a bad ſtate of health, made his will in favout 
of Cooke, ſubject only to a jointure for his ſiſter's 
uſe, which was likewiſe to become the property of 
the counſellor, in caſe the lady died before her huſbanid. 

A little time after Mr. Criſp had made his will, he 


recovered his health in ſome degree; but he conti- 


nued an infirm man, though he lived a number of 
years. This partial recovery gave great uneaſinefs 
to Cooke, who wiſhing to poſſeſs the eſtate, was anxi- 
ous for the death of his brother-in-law, though, as 
he had art enough to conceal his ſentiments, they ap- 

red to live on tolerable terms. ROE 


Cooke at length grew ſo impatient, that he 


could not come into poſſeſſion by the death of Mr. 
Criſp, that he reſolved to remove him by murder; 
he applied to Woodburne, a labouring man, who 
had fax children, to aſſiſt him in the execution of the 
murder; for which he promiſed to give Woodburne 
a hundred pounds, The man was unwilling to be 
concerned in this horrid bufineſs; but reflections on 
his poverty, and the largeneſs of his family was the 
means of his complying. ROTH 
It was agreed that the murder ſhould be perpetra- 
ted on Chriſtmas evening, and as Mr. Criſp was to 
dine with Cooke on that day, and the church - yard 
lay between one houſe and the other, Woodbourne 
was to wait, concealed behind one of the tomb- 
ſtones, till Cooke gave him the ſignal for the attack, 
Which was to be a loud whiſtle. oh bh) 5s : 
| Mr. 
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Mt. Criſp came to his appointment, and dibed 
and drank tea with his brother-in-law; but declin- 
ing to ſtay to ſupper, he left the houſe about nine 
o'clock, and was almoſt immediately followed ints 
the church-yard by Cooke, who giving the agreed 
fignal to Woodburne, the latter quitted his place of 
retreat, knocked down theunhappy man, and cut and 
maimed him in a terrible manners in which * Way 
aſſiſted by Cooke. 

Imagining that they had Iefparchod Aer, M. 
Cooke rewarded Woodburne with a few ſhillings, 
and inſtantly went home; but he had not been arri- 
ved mote than a uarter of an hour before Criſp, 
knocked at the door, and entered covered with 
wounds, and almoſt dead through loſs of: blood. He 
was unable to ſpeak; but by his looks ſeemed to ic. 
euſe Cooke, with the intended murder, and was ther 
put to bed, and his wounds dreſſed by a ſurgeon. 

In a little time after he was ſo much mended as to 
be removed to his own houſe. He welt knew that 
Cooke was one of the perſons whs had 'affaulted 


kim: but had reſolved — to ſpeak; of the affair til 


futute cireumſtances made it A for him to in- 
form a cqurt of juſtice of what had happened 
Woodburne was „ noe on ſuſpicion; when 
making a diſcovery of the whole truth, Cooke was 
_ roy. into cuſtody. They were brought to their 
coi the next n and after a Jong: trial were 


called vp to receive genden of death, 
ea efired to be 3 and the court complying 
with his requeſt, he urged; “ that jud = could 
not paſs on the verdict, becauſe — of parlia- 
ment mply mentions, an intention to maim or deface, 


whereas he was firmly reſolved to have Committed 
murder,” 
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He quoted ſeveral law- caſes in favour of the arg 
ments he had advanced, and hoped that a. 
might be reſpited till the opinion of the twelve 
judges could be taken on the cauſe. The counſel for 

the crown oppoſed the arguments of Mr. Cooke, in- 

fiſted that the crime came within the meaning of the 

law, and hoped that judgment would paſs againſt the 
riſoners. | 

Lord chief juſtice King, who preſided on this oc- 
cafion, declared that he could not admit the force 
of Mr. Cooke's plea, conſiſtent with his on oath as 
a judge; © for (ſaid he) it would eſtabliſh a princi- 
ple in the law, inconſiſtent with the firſt dictates of 
natural reaſon ; as the greateſt villain might, when 
convicted of a ſmaller offence, plead that the judg- | 
ment muſt be arreſted, becauſe he intended to commit 
a greater. In the preſent inſtance (ſaid he) judg- 
ment cannot be arreſted, as the intention is naturally - 
implied, when the crime is actually committed.“ 

His lordthip. ſaid, that“ Criſp was affaflinated in 
the manner laid in 'the indictment; it is therefore 
to be taken for granted that the intention was to 
maim and deface; wherefore the court will proceed 
to give judgment:“ and accordingly ſentence of 
death was paſſed on the priſoners, 

After condemnation, Cooke employed his time, 
principally in endeavours to procure a pardon; and 
when he found his expectations fail him, he grew 
reſerved, and would not admit even the viſits of his 
friends. On the contrary, MWoodburne was all pe ni- 
tence and contrition, ſincerely lamenting the crime 
he had been guilty of, and the miſerable ſituation 
in which he left his poor children. _ 

The day before the execution, Cooke wrote to the 
ſheriff, requeſting that he We be hanged in the 

Nuns. V. | Y Es; night, 
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night, to prevent his being expoſed to rhe country. 
people, who were expected from all the adjacent towns 
and villages ; and in conſequence hereof he was hang. 
ed at four o'clock in the morning, and Woodburne 
was executed in the afternoon of the ſame day, 
The latter behaved with every ſign of penitence; 
but Cooke's conduct was very unfeeling, and he 
abfolutely refuſed to confeſs his crime. | 
Theſe malefactors were executed at Bury St. Ed- 
monds, on the 5th of April, 1722. 1 


—B 
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MATTHEW CLARK, for the Murder of SARAH 


GOLDINGTON. 


ATTHEW CLARK, of Wilſden, was indict- 

edforthe murderof Sarah Goldington, by giv- 
ing her with a knife one mortal wound in the throat, 
of the length of five inches, and depth of one inch, 
on the 27th of May, 1721, of which ſhe inſtantly 
died. To this indictment he pleaded guilty, and 
was ſentenced to die, and afterwards to be hanged 
in chains, 


He was born at St, Alban's; his parents being 
poor, he had no other learning beſtowed upon him, 
than being taught to read indifferently. He was 
brought up te the plough and cart; but having an 
idle and vicious diſpoſition, he ſoon grew weary of 
that laborious way of life. For a conſiderable time 


he ſkulked about Buſhy-heath, near Watford, with 


deſign to ſet upon ſome paſſengers there, among 
whom he robbed one man of forty-five ſhillings and 
afterwards treated him very cruelly. 

What he got by ſuch means he ſquandered away 


careleſly ; for, being muck in. the good graces of 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral young women thereabouts, he ſpent moſt of 
his money upon.them. Among the reſt, there was 
one for whom he pretended to have a particular kind- 
neſs, frequently uſ<d to go to Watford, to be merry 
with her, till at laſt he gained her conſent to be 
married, and accordingly coming with her to Lon- 
don, they went to a goldſmith's ſhop to buy a ring; 


but he, not having money enough to pay for it, left 


her, pretending that a legacy ot fifteen pounds was 
bequeathed him in the country, and that he would 
go and receive it, in order to defray all the charges 
of matrimony, From London he went to Wilſden- 
Green, where he had ſome time lived; he lurked 
about there for two or three days, intending to rob 
till he had got fifteen pounds ; but being alone, and 
of a cowardly nature, though he often made a re- 


ſolution of attacking the next perſon that paſſed, yet 


his heart ſtill failed him, when he came to the 
pinch, Here it was that he met the maſter of the 
ale-houſe, where he afterwards committed the mur- 
der; who aſking him why he loitered there in hay 
time, offered him work, and at laſt hired him for a 
ſervant ; but inſtead of going to work, he began to 
confider, that as it was hay time, moſt of : the peo- 
ple would be from home, and particularly his new 


maſter, and ſo he went to his houſe, and called for 


beer, which was brought him by the maid, to whom, 
among others, he had formerly pretended love. He 
ſat with her about an hour; renewed his former pre- 
tenſions, and talking of the many merry meetings 
and frolicks they had had together, until being aſ- 
ſured that there was nobody in the houſe but them- 
ſelves, the Devil, as he fancied, put it into his head, 
that he could not poſſibly rob the houſe with ſafety, 


until the maid was diſpatched. Upon which, he 
Y 2 cConcealed 
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concealed a knife under his coat, and riſing up to 
kiſs her, intended to cut her throat, but his heart 
miſgiving him, he ſat down again, without exe. 
cuting his inhuman purpoſe. However a-while af. 
terwards, he went and kiſſed her again, and at the 
ſame time, ſuddenly drawing the knife from under 
his coat, he cut her windpipe, and went from her, 
but the knife being very dull, his deſign was not in- 
ſtantly effected. She made a noiſe in the throat, as 
ifſhe called him, and made ſhitt to ſcrabble to the 
door ; he, perceiving that ſhe was not dead, return. 
ed, and moſt barbaroufly cut her neck round to the 
bone. This execrable action being perpetrated, he 
robbed the houſe of a little ſilver, but was too much 
ſhocked with the reflection of what he had done, to 
ſearch for more. 

He then went for London again, with the little 
money he had got; but coming within ſight of 
Tyburn, he was ſeized with ſuch a horror and trem- 
bling, that he had not power to paſs by it, Going 


back, he met a waggoner, and, the better to avoid 


ſuſpicion, he undertook to drive the waggon to Lon- 
don. Soon after the purſuers came up, and aſked 
him, if he had ſeen any one paſs by, who might 
be ſuſpected of murder; upon which appearing in 
a confuſion, they examined him farther, and per- 
ceived the ſleeve of his ſhirt to be bloody, they en- 
quired how it happened, and he affirmed at firſt that 
he had met a ſoldier who abuſed him, and that 
thereupon they fell to fighting ; but at laſt the con- 
| ſciauſneſs of guilt preſſing hard upon him, he con- 

feſſed the truth. 

While he lay in the condemned- hold, he was, as 
he often ſaid, under the greateſt horror of mind ; and 


never ſlept without the moſt terrifiy ing dreams ima- 
ginablcy 
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ginable. He ſometimes cried out withathe utmoſt 
agony, can there be any mercy for me How 
ſhall I meet the poor murdered creature at the laſt 
day! 8 

fs the place of execution, he-ſaid, he had no ill- 
will, but ſome love to the maid he killed ; that no- 
body was with him when he robbed the man, on 
Buſhy-heath ; that he intended to leave the young 
woman he was about to marry, but not to ſell her to 
America, as was reported. 1 

He was executed at Tyburn in the 24th year of 
his age, on Friday, July 28, 1721. 


J OHN MEF F, for Burglary, Aueuft, 1721. 


> by hp MEFF was apprehended for committing 
a rubbery near London, but the time when it 
was done, being within the limits of his majeſty's 
late act of grace, the court thought it unneceſſary 
to bring him to a trial for that offence; ſo that of 
courſe he would have been diſcharged at the goal- 
delivery; but that a bill of indictment on the late act, 
for the more effectual tranſportation of felons, was 
found againſt him by the grand jury. And there- 
upon, 8 | N 
Piohn Meff, alias Merth, alias Maſon, was indict- 
ed, for that he having been convicted of felony and 
burglary, and ordered to be tranſported for the 
ſame, to ſome of his majeſty's plantations in Ame- 
rica, for the ſpace of ſeven years, was afterwards 
found at large in Great-Britain, without any laws 
ful cauſe, before the expiration of the ſaid ter. 
| Th 
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The recard of his conviction, and of the order af 
court thereon being read, the witneſſes for the king 
were ſworn, and depoſed, that the priſoner was the 
ſame man, who in October, 1717, was in this vourt 
triad for and convicted of breaking the houſe of John 
Weſterbane, on the 17th of September, 1717, in 
the night-time, with an intent to ſteal his goods; 
- andrh&houſe of Roger Grant, on the 2gth of Au. } 
uſt, 1717, in the night-time, and ſtealing his goods. 
jury found him guilty. Death. | 1 
While he lay under ſentence of death in Newgate, 
he gave the following account of himſelf: 


I was born in London, of French parents, wha 
fled hither for protection, when the French pro- 
teſtants were driven out of France by Lewis XIV. 

I was put apprentice to a weaver ; my father ha- 
ving continued about twelve years in England, went 
with the reſt of his family to Holland, I ſerved my 
time faithfully, and with. the approbation of my 

- maſter. Scon after I came to work for mylelf I 
martied; but my buſineſs not being ſuffieient to mains 
tain myſelf, my wife, and children, I was willing to 
try what ] could do at thieving. a 
I followed this practice till I was apprehended, tried 

d condemned for houſe-breaking; but, as I was 

going to the place of execution, the hangman was ar- 
reſted and I was brought back to Newgate, It was 
thought, that this was my cantrivance, to put ſtop ta 
public juſtice; but I was fo far from being any ways 
concerned in it, that I knew nothing of it till it was 
done. This might have been a bappy turn for me, if 

I had made a proper uſe of it; for my ſentence of 

death was changed for that of tranſportation. And 
indeed I took up a ſolemn refolution to lead an ho- 
neſt and regular courſe of lite, and to reſiſt all the per- 
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a „ But this 
meghte the feat 


ſdaſions of my comrades to the 
teſolution continued but a ſhort't 
of death was vaniſhed, 

believe, however, that, if I had been ſafe landed 
in America, my ruin might have been prevented ; biit 
the ſhip, which carried me and the other convicts, 
was taken by the pirates. They would have perſua- 
ded me and ſome others to fign a paper, in otder to 
become pirates; but we refuſing, they put me agg 
eight more aſhore, on a defart uninhabited iſlahd, 
where we muſt have periſhed with hunger, if by good 
fortune an Indian canoe had not arrived there, We 
waited till the Indians were gone up the iſland, and 
then, getting into their veſſel, we failed from 6n& 
mall iſland to another, until we reached the coaſt of 
America. 

Not chuſing to ſettle in any of the plantations there, 
but preferring the life of a ſailor, I ſhipped myſelf on 
board a veſſel that carried merchandize from Virgi- 
nia, and South Carolina to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and 
others of his majeſty's iſlands. And thus I lived a 
conſiderable time; but ar laſt, being over rn 
to ſee how my wife and children fared in gland, 
I was reſolved to return at all adventures. 

Upon my arrival here, I.quickly fell into my for- 
mer wicked practices, and it was, not long before 1 
was committed to Newgate, on ſuſpicion of robbing 
a perſon near London; bur, by the aſſiſtance of a 
certain Bricklayer, 1 broke out of priſon and went to 
Hatfield, where I lay concealed for ſome time; but 
at laſt was diſcovered, and taken again by the ſame 


bricklay er who had procured my eſcape. Some evil 7 4 


genius attended me, I was certainly infatuated, or 1 
had never continued in a place where I was ſo li likely 
to be diſcovered. 
My father is now a gardener at Amſterdam. It is 
an addition to my misfortune, that I cannot fee him 
| and 
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and my mother before I die; but I hope when he 
hears of my*pnhapþy end, he will keep my children 
by my firſt Wife from ſtarving My preſent wife is 
able by her induftry to bring up her own offspring ; 
for ſhe has been an honeſt careful woman, during the 
nine months I have been married to her, and has often 
preſſed me to go over to Ireland, and lead a regular 
and ſober life, It had been well for me if I had ta- 
ken her advice. - | 


have had enough of this reſtleſs and tumultuous | 


world, and hope I am now going to a better. I am 
very eaſy and refigned to the will of Providence, not 
doubting but I have made my peace with heaven, 
I thank God that I have not been moleſted by my 
fellow-priſoners, with the leaſt curſing or ſwearing in 
the condemned-hold ; but have had an opportuni- 


ty of employing every moment of my time in prepa- 


ring for a future ſtate. 
Hie was executed at Tyburn, on Monday, Sept. 11, 
1721, in the 4oth year of his age. | 


JOHN, alias RICHARD JAMES, for a Rebbery, Oc 


4 tober, 1721. 


6 OHN, alias Richard James, of the pariſhof Ealing, 


in the County of Middleſex, was indicted for aſ- 
ſaulting Collet Mawhood on the high-way, putting 
him in fear, and taking from him a. gold ring with 
a blue ſtone in it, value 20s. and 10s. in money, on 
the 28th of Auguſt, 1721. - 
Collet Mawhood. About five in the afternoon, on 


the 28th of Auguſt laſt, I was attacked by two high- 


way man 
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way-men near Hanwell- heath. I am certain that the 

riſoner was one of them, and Nathaniel Haws Has 
confeſſed that he was the other. They took from 
me ten ſhillings, and this gold-ring ſet with a blue 
ſtone. As I very much valued the ring, fot the ſake 
of a friend who left it me, I begged of them to let 
me have it again; and telling them my name, and 
where | lived, I promiſed to make them any reaſona- 
ble ſatisfaction for the favour. Nat. Haws very civi-- 
ly returned me the ring; but the priſoner ſwearing. 
and threatning to ſhoot me, took it from me a ſecond 
time, . | 

Fonathan Wild. Nat, Haws ſent for me, and, when 
I came to him, he ſaid, he would come in, and make 
himſelf an evidence. Amongſt other things he in- 
formed me of this robbery, and diſcovered the pri- 
ſoner: and when I took the priſoner, I found the 
ning, which is now produced, in his pocket. He 
begged hard to have it again, but I refuſed to give it 
him, as knowing it would be a good evidence againſt 
bim at his trial. | | 

Nat. Haus. I and the priſoner committed this fact. 
I returned the ring to the proſecutor, but tho priſoner 
took it from him again. We hired our horſes in 
Bedfordbury, and had committed eleven robberies 
together within a fortnight's time, 

The priſoner in his defence ſaid, that he being ar- 
reſted for debt, his wife brought this ring to him in 
priſon, and that ſhe had it of Haws, who gave it her 
to lie with her. | 1 

The jury found him guilty, and he received ſen- 
tence of death. | os 

He was hanged at Tyburn, on Monday, October 


23, 1721, in the 3oth year of his age. 


ARTHUR 


Sens: Vo: Z 


+ AKTHU R GRAY, for Burglary, December, 1521. 
ARTHUR GRAY, was indicted for breaking 
and entering the dwelling-houſe of George 
Baillie, Eſq; in the pariſh of St. James's, Weſtmin. 
fer; with an intent to raviſh, and againſt her will 
darnally know Grizel, the wife of Alexander Murray, 
on the firſt of October, 1721, in the night, 


Counſel. The priſoner ſtands indifted for a burp. 


lary, in breaking the houſe of George Baillie, Eſe; 
with an infent to raviſh-Mrs. Murray, The break 
ing and entering a manſion-houſe in the night, with 
an intent to commit a felony, is burglary, whether 
the felony is committed or not. I am inſtructed, 
that the priſoner, (a ſervant to lord Bennyng) on 
the 14th of October laſt, about four in the morning, 
broke open and entered the chamber of Mrs, Mur. 
ray, went to her bed - ſide, with a ſword in one hand, 
- and a piflol in the other, and told her, he had long 
had a-violent paſſion for her, but there being a vaſt 
. diſparity in their fortunes, he had no hopes of ſuc- 
ceeding in his wiſhes, any other way than by force, 
and therefore he was fully reſolved to obtain his de- 
fires, or to kill her, The lady in great ſurpriſe, en- 


dea voured to diſſuade him from his purpoſe, but all 


in vain, He laid down his ſword, in order to re- 
move the bed-cloathes, but ſhe prevented him by 
ſuddenly catching hold of his piſtol with one hand, 
and ringing the bell with the other, which alarming 


the family, the priſoner ran a way, but was after- 


werds taken, and confeſt his guilt, 

Mrs. Murray. On the 14th of October, about 
four in the morning, the priſoner entered my room, 
with a piſtol in one hand, and a drawn ſword in the 
other. And coming. up to my bed: ſide, he threat- 
ened to Ein me if I made the leaſt noiſe, I aſked him 
what 
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what he meant by con into my chamber in ſuch 
a mauner ? Madam, ſays he, I mean to ravith 
e, for I have entertaincd a violent love for you a 
bag time, but as there is ſo great a difference betwixt 
your fortune and mine [ diſpairof enjoying my with-: 
es by any means but force.“ I tried what I could do 
to pat him off, but ſtill perfiſting in his defign, he 
laid the ſword upon the bolſter, and endeavoured to 
ull down the bed- cloaths. I begged him to delay 
till | had fpoke with him farther. I uſed all the en- 
treaties I could think of, and aſked him if nothing 
would prevail with him to defiſt, * No,” ſays he, 
u have ventured my life for your ſake already, and 
therefore am reſolutely bent to go through with my 
defign, let the conſequence be what it will. All the 
reſt of the family are aſleep, and if I loſe this oppor- 
tunity, I never can expect another. Your making 
a noiſe will fignify nothing. muſt and will.“ And 
with that he once more attempted to take off the 
bed-cloaths : but I ſuddenly puſhed him againſt the 
| wall, wrenched the piſtol out of his hand, and rung 
the hell, and thereupon he ran out. I followed him 
to the door, and cried murder. Kine EY 
Court. How long was he in your chamber, 
matenr?-. - . 
' Mrs. Murray. About three quarters of an hour; 
for upon my calling out, my father and mother im- 
mediately came up, and then at wanted a quarter of 
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ing five, | | 3 8 T8 
oy Priſoner. Pray, madam did —— never come into 
| your chamber, when all the family was a bed? - 
ch | Mrs. Murray. No, never. | | a 
= Court, If you have any queſtion to aſk, you ought 
the to direct it to the court, and the court, if the queſ- 
"th tion is proper, will require an anſwer from the wit- 
125 neſs. You preſent queſtion is not at all proper, 


2 2 | nor 
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nor do ] ſee of what ſervice it can be to you.— The 
lady has given you a poſitive anſwer, but it way 
more than ſhe need to have done. | 
| Priſoner, My loid, I ſhall aſk nothing but what! 
think may do me ſome ſervice, when 1 come to 
make my defence. | beg your lordſhip would aſk 
Mrs. Murray, if her chamber-door was conſtantly 
locked at night? _ _. RY 

Court, You hear the queſtion, madam. 

Mrs. Murray. It was always ſhut, but not always 
locked. | : 

Priſoner. Did you never riſe out of bed to lock it, 
when — has been in the room ? 

Court. You muſt not go on thus. 5 
Mrs. Murray. I have told you already that 
never was in the room? | 
Elizabeth Trimnel. I waited on Mrs. Murray to 
bed, about one in the morning, and ſhut the door 
after me. But going by about three I found it open: 
I ſhut it again, and left it ſhut, and believe it was 
faſt. | 
. Priſoner. What kind of lock was it? 

E. T. A braſs ſpring lock. 

Priſoner. Was there a key in it? 

E. 7. No it opened and ſhut with a braſs knob. 

Priſoner. But don't. you know that the lock was 
faulty, was difficult to be made faſt, and would af- 
ter ſlip back and open itſelf ? 

E. T. The ſpring indeed was bad. 

Priſoner. And might not that be the occaſion of 
the doors being open, when you came to it a ſecond 
time ? 

E, T. I cannot ſay but it might—but I am pret- 

ſure that I locked it faſt at the ſecond time. | 

Priſoner. I ſuppoſe you thought you had made it 
as faſt the firſt time. 1 


L 
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Priſoner, Don't you know that 
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E. F. I cannot be ſo certain of that. | 
has taken 
leave of the ladies, and waited in a dark room, till 
the reſt of the company were a-bed, and then gy in- 
ro— chamber, and ſtaid two or three hours ? 

Counſel. You will do yourſelf no ſervice by this 
behaviour—you have been told, that you ought to 
propoſe your queſtions to the court. 3 

James Parks. I heard a noiſe about five o'clock 
in the morning, and thought there had been thieves 
in the houſe, and ſo I jumpt out of bed, and run 
down ſtairs in my ſhirt ; but finding nobody below, 
I went up again, and met my lady Grizel Baillie, 
and Mrs, Murray, at the ſtairs-head, and Mrs. Mur- 
ray ſaid, © The rogue is juſt gone out of the room, 
and run down ſtairs,” and my lady Baillie told me, 


that Arthur had endeavoured to raviſh her daughter, 


Mrs. Murray : I went afterwards to look for the 
priſoner, and ſo I met Mr. Hays : he ſhewed me a 
key, and aſked me if I knew it? I ſaid, yes: and 
then ſaid Hays, if you'll come along with me, I 
will bring ye to the owner of it. I followed him 
into a room in his houſe, and, upon his bed, I found 
the priſoner lying without his hat and ſhoes. Tho- 
mas Hughs came in ſoon after me. I aſked the pri- 
ſoner, if he went into Mrs. Murray's chamber, with 
intent to lie with her? he ſaid “ yes.“ And what 
offeſt ye to do it? ſays J. Why, ſays he again, 
believe the Devil poſſeſt me.” What was you 
N ſays I, “no, ſays he, I can't fay that 
Was,” | th 
Priſoner. Did — never come to you early in the 
morning, and defire you to let him lye in your bed? 
Parks. Go look! 8. . 
Priſoner. My lord this evidence was ſo druak that 
night, that he went out and yomited. | ID 
| = 
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Thomas Hughs.-1 got up at hearing the noiſe and 
took a blunderbuſs in my hand, as thinking ſome 
rogues were got into the houſe ; but I was ſoon in- 
formed, that the priſoner had made the diſturbance, 

by going into Mrs. Murray's room with a ſword and 
piſtol. I went in ſearch of him, and, between eight and 
nine in the morning, I found him upon Mr. Hay' 
bed, with neither ſhoes nor hat. J heard him own 
that he went into Mrs. Murray's room, and that he 
was ſorry for it, but I do not remember that he ſaid 
he went in with an intent to raviſh her, or that I heard 
Parks aſk him on what account he went in, 
Then the priſoner% confeſſion before juſtice Blag. 


ney was read, in which he acknowledged, that, he o- 


ened and entered the chamber of Mrs. Murray, with 
a deſign to raviſh her, and that he brought the ſword 
and piſtol to put her in fear, and oblige her to com- 
ply. And ſeveral of his letters were produced in 
court, in one of which, directed to the honourable 
and moſt chriſtian lady Bennyng, in Great-Marlbo- 
. Fough-ireer, he ſays. I muft acknowledge my 
fault, and pray forgiveneſs of God, and the lady of 
the family whom I have offended.” * 


8 


Priſoner. I had been making merry abroad with 


ſome of my fellow-ſervants, and came much diſor- 


dered with liquor, and going up ſtairs to bed with- 
out my ſhoes, as I uſually did, I thought 1 heard a 
noHe of ſomebody in Mrs. Murray's room, upon 
which I went down and fetched up a ſword and piſtol, 
and Mrs. Murray's door ſtanding a-jar, I went in, 
and laying down my arms to look behind the bed, 
Mrs. Murray rutg the bell and alarmed the family. 
- Fobn Vandercame. The prifoner and ſeven or eight 
more were merry-making at my houſe the night be- 
fore the 14th of October; they drank four pints and 


a half of brandy, and four quarts of beer. Parks, 
1 Williams 
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Williams, and the prifoner went home together, be- 


tween three and four in the morning, not quite drunk, 
but very mellow. Before they went away, Parks 
went out and vomited; arid I went to hold him, but 
he faid, fie ! don't bold me, for then they will think 
Im facated, and 1 would not haye them take notice 
of it. 

Jane Rut feld. took notice that the cook was very 
drüdk over night; but 1 had no talk wih any of 
the othets, and therefore cannot ſay what WR Os 
they were in. - During the half year that I lived with 
my lady Bailie, I never knew Mrs. Murray door 
to be locked faſt at night, for 1. uſed to go, every 
morning ihto het chamber to light a fire. 75 lack 
was very faulty, it was a brafs ſpring-lock, that 922 
ever uſed to be made faſt with a key ; for | we, had 
but one key to all the rooms in the houſe, | 

Priſoner. My lord, by what has been ſworn both 
by this witneſs and Elizabeth Trimnel, I think there 
is a probability thar the door was open, at leaſt there 
appears no proof of the contrary, and if i it was open, 
canndt be guilty of breaking into the room; 
life depends upon this one circumſtance, and th 
fore ] humbly hope your lordſhip and the jury n 
take it into conſideration. 

All the witneftes for the priſoner gave him the 
character of a youth of a civil and modeſt behaviour. 
The jury, after about an hour's conſideration, brought 
in their verdict guilty. Death. 

After he had received fentence, he declared at the 
bar, that what he had inſinuated at the time of his tri- 
al, concernin was entirely falſe and groundleſs, 
and that he had bren adviſed to aſk thoſe queſtions by 
ſome who perſuaded | him that it would prove to his 
advantage. | 

He was afterwards reprieved. 


NATHANIEL 


( 
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ber, 1721. 


Nee HAWES, of Finchley, was jn. 
dicted for aſſaulting Richard Hall on the high- 
way, putting him in fear, and taking from him 4z, 
in money, on the 24th of November laſt, 

When the priſoner was arraigned, he ſtood-mute, 
and being aſked the reaſon of it by the court, he ſaid, 
that as he had always lived like a man, be was reſol. 
ved to die like one ; and not to the gallows in ſuch 
a ſhabby coat as he then appeared in. That when 
he was apprehended, he hada handſome ſuit of cloaths 
at his lodgings, which was then ſeized, and had been 
ever ſince detained from him; but if that favour was 
denied him, he was reſolutely bent not to plead to 
the indictment. The court then informed him, what 
would be the conſequence of perſiſting in ſuch a re- 
ſolution ; but he affecting to appear unconcerned 2. 
bout that, his thumbs were ordered to be tied toge- 
ther, which was done, and the cord pulled by two 
officers until it broke, This was repeated ſeveral 
ties; but ſtill remaining obſtinate, the court paſſed 
ſentence on him to be preſſed, When he had lain 
about ſeven minutes in the preſs, under a weight of 
2 50lb. he defired to be carried back, which the court 
granting, he was brought again to the bar, and plea- 
ded, not guilty, . | 
Richard Hall. On the 24th of November laſt, in 
the evening, the priſoner came up to me, and, holding 
a piſtol to my breaſt, bid me diſmount. I thereupon 
gave him 48. but, not ſatisfied with that, he again 
repeated, diſmount, with a damn ye, do not ſtand tri- 
fling with me; and at the ſame time he was going to 
alight himſelf, in order, as I fuppoſe, to ſearch me, 
which I obſerving, while his back was towards mn 
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took the opportunity; and ſuddenly ſeized. his hand, 
and wrenched, the piſtol from him, and then clapping 
it to his breaſt, bid him ſurrender; which he did. A 
dray-man coming by aſſiſted me to carry him to High- 
gate, where he was ſecured. While he was in cuſto- 
dy there, he complained, that he had very hard for- 
tune in being taken ſo ſoon, he having broke out of 
New-Priſon * the Sunday before. e 

The priſoner ſaid nothing in his defence, and only 
inſiſted upon having his cloaths returned. The jury 
found him guilty. Dearth. e 


The Ordinary: Account. 


Nathaniel Hawes was born in Norfolk, his father 
was a grazier of good repute in that county, and one 
who by his induſtry had acquired a moderate fortune, 
and was in a fair way to improve it, it death had not 
prevented him. He died in the firſt year of his ſon's 
age, and left him to the care of ſome relations in 


Hertfordſhire, by whom he was brought up, and put 7 


apprentice to Mr. Gladwell Peyton, an Upholſterex. 
He had not been there long, before he robbed his 
maſter, for which he was apprehended, and tried at the 
Seffions Houſe in the Old-Bailey. To give a juſt ac- 
count of that fact, we ſhall here infert both his trial 
for the theft, and the trial of John Phillips for recei- 
ung the ftolen goods. , 


Nathaniel Hawes, was indicted October 1720, 
for ſtealing . ſeven yards and a half of ſattin, 
value 188. five yards of mohair, value 288. forty-ſe- 
ven yards of camblet, value 61. 138. 6d. eight yards 
of burdet, and four yards of ticking, in the dwel- 
ling-houſe of James Gronas, and Gladwell Peyton, 
on the gth of September, 1720. 
 Noms.. V. A a Mr. 
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Mr. Peyton. The priſoner came to me upon liking, 
in order to be bound apprentice ; he lived with me 
three months, and during that time, I frequently 
miſſed my goods of one ſort or other, and: at laſt [ 
began to make ſtrict inquiry after them, upon which 
the priſoner went away the next morning, being 
Saturday, and left word, that he was gone to ano. 
ther maſter. His going away in ſuch a manner gave 
me a great ſuſpicion. of him; and what enereaſed it 
was, my being told, that he was afterwards ſeen 
to be very fluſh of money, and to appear in new 
cloaths and laced ruffles. I was informed too, that 
he uſed often to go to one Phillips, a piece-broker; 
upon which I got a warrant, and ſearched Phillip's 
houſe, and there 1 found as much mohair, damaſk, 
camblets, and other goods of mine, as were worth 
10l. 14s. which the priſoner, as he afterwards con- 
feſſed, had ſold to this Phillips for 248. 6d. 
Mr. Green. When I ſerved the warrant on the 
tiſoner, he owned, that he ſtole. thoſe goods from 
Eber, and ſold them to the piece- broker. 
Mr. Brown. I went to the 5 e in the round - 
houſe, and he confeſſed to me there, that he had 


ſtolen thoſe goods from Mr. unn ſold them 


to Philliꝑs, who bid him bring whatever he could 
get, and he would buy it of him. He told me the 


ſeveral particulars of the prices that he ſold them 


for. which I ſer down from his on mouth, and he 
afterwards ſigned his name to the paper. 

This paper was read in court, and the ptiſoner 
acknowledged that he ſet his hand to it. The jury 
found him guilty to the value of- 398. and he waz 
ordered for tranſportation. Tat 1 . 

But as a criminal convict cannot be a legal ev 
dence againſt another perſon, till he has either-ob- 


tained a pardon, or ſatisfied juſtice, by nn 
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the puniſhment appointed for his offence ; and as it 
would have been difficult to have convicted Phillips, 


except Hawes was made a witneſs, the order for 
tranſportation was changed for that of being burnt 
in the hand, Which was executed in March follow- 


| ig. f ; , : 


John Phillips was indicted April 1721, as acceſ- 
fary to a felony; for that whereas Nathaniel 
Hawes was in October laſt indicted for feloniouſly 
ſtealing divers goods in the houſe of James Gronas, 
and Gladwell Peyton, of which indictment he was 
found guilty to the value of 39s. he the ſaid John 
Phillips did receive the ſame, knowing them to be 
ſtolen, 5 

Mr, Peyton. Having ſeveral times miſſed my goods, 
and made enquiry after them ; I was informed, that 
my ſervant Nat. Hawes, went frequently to my 
neighbour Phillips's ſhop to ſell ſuch goods as] dealt 
in, Whereupon I got a ſearch-warant, and went 
thither, The priſoner refuſed to let me ſearch till 
the warrant was produced, and then upon examining 
I found ſeveral of my goods there. The priſoner 
upon that laid them together, and told me, they 
were all mine, and deſired me to be eaſy, and not 
roſecute him. He bought ſome things for a- 
. 308. which coſt me 61. He at laſt confeſſed, 
that he had them of Hawes, though at firſt he ſaid, 
that he bought the mohair half a year before of an 
old woman; but being told, that it had been loſt ſo 
long, he then ſaid, that it was within three weeks. 
Jobn Green and William Brown confirmed that part 
of Mr. Peyton's evidence, which related to finding 
the goods in the priſoner's ſhop. | | 
Nat. Hawes. IJ had got a habit of keeping idle 
company, and, wanting money one time, I ſtole a 
A a 2 few 
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few remnants of my maſter's, and carried them to 
the priſoner, who took me down into his kitchen, 
and bought them of me. 1 carried goods to him 
ſeveral times after, and he always had me into his 
kitchen, or into a back-room, and bolted the door, 
and bid me ſpeak ſoftly, that the people in the ſhop 
might not hear. I ſold him four yards of mohair, 
which coſt 5s. 6d, for half a crown; a piece of camh. 
let for a guinea and a half, coſt 61. and ſeveral other 
things at the like rates. I reckon I fold him in the 
whole, as many goods as were worth upwards of 10], 
He gave me encouragement, by bidding me bring 
what goods | would, and he would buy them of me. 
I told him where I lived, but did not tell him that 
they were my maſter's goods, but my own, 

The priſoner in his defence did not deny that he 
bought the goods, but denied that he knew they 
were ſtolen, 

Mary Margen. I was the priſoner's ſervant, and 
was always in the ſhop when Hawes came, and! 
uſed to call my maſter down to him. I heard him 
examine Hawes, if he came honeſtly by the goods, 
and Hawes told him yes, they were his own. My 
maſter always bought them in the ſhop, and never 
in the cellar. Thoſe goods (naming ſeveral particu- 
lars) were brought by Hawes at four or five times, 
and were all that ever my maſter bought of him, 
At the time of the ſearch, my maſter took down the 
goods freely, and I heard Mr. Peyton ſay, that he 
believed my maſter came honeſtly by them. Here 
Mr. Peyton was called up again, and depoſed, that 
the priſoner did not voluntarily delivered up the 
goods, but equivocated.,  _ p 

Mary Cbaplain and Richard Atkinſon depoſed, that 
they heard the priſoner examine Hawes, whether 
he came honeſtly by the goods or not. 
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Several other witneſſes gave the priſoner the cha- 


\ rater of an honeſt induſtrious man, The jury found 


bim guilty. Tranſportation, 


Newgate makes but few conyerts, Hawes, hav- 
ing now obtained his liberty, was ſo far from reform- 
ing his manners, by a juſt reflection on the late con- 
ſequences on his vicious courſes, that he preſently 
took up a reſolution of collecting money on the high- 
way, and the better to effect it, he entered into 
partnerſhip with John James, Theſe two in com- 
pany, made ſuch a cloſe application to buſineſs, that 
in about a fortnight's time they met with no leſs than 
eighteen pretty good bargains, which made a conſi- 
derable advance in their ſtock. But, when they came 
to ſertle their accompts, they could not agree about 
dividing the profits, and fo the copartnerſhip broke 
off, and each man determined to deal on his own 
bottorn. 

This quarrel made them jealous of one another ; 
and Hawes, imagining that James in revenge would 
come in and impeach him, was reſolved to be be- 
fore-hand with him, and therefore immediately ſur- 
rendered himſelf to Jonathan Wild, and made a 
diſcovery of ſeyera] robberies which "he and James 
had been concerned jn ; James upon this was ap- 
prehended ; and being tried for robbing Collet 
Mawhood, in which trial Hawes was an evidence 
againſt him, he was convicted and executed, 

Though the capitally convicting but one criminal 
faves the life of a felon, who comes in voluntarily, 
and makes himſelf an eyidence ; yet it does not en- 


title him to his liberty. Hawes therefore was ſent 


back to New Priſon, (for his life had been in dan- 
ger in Newgate, the priſoners there Have ſuch an 
tverſion to evidences) but nat x liking his accommo- _ 

dation, 
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dation, he broke out from thence with William 
Burridge. 

Theſe two, for three or four nights ſucceſſively, 
committed ſeveral robberies on the Hackney- road; 
the laſt of which was an attack upon foyr ladies in 
a coach, from whom they took a wedding: ring, 
two ſnuff- boxes, and forty ſhillings, The next 
evening Hawes ſet out by himſelf, and committed 
the fact for which he ,was tried and condemned, as is 
related above, | 

For ſome time after ſentence, he affected to ap. 
pear but little concerned about the condition he 
was in. He even ſeemed emulous of diſtinguiſhing 
himſelf from the reſt of the priſoners, by an audaci. 
ous behaviour, which he miſtook for a greatneſs of 
ſoul. But when the dead-warrant came down, he 
diſcovered different ſentiments ; he acknowledged 
to me, that it was not for the ſake of being hanged 
in better apparel, that he bore the 25olb, weight 
on his breaſt for ſeven minutes, but from a vain am- 
bition of gaining the applauſe of his fellow-eriminals 
for his courage. He ſaid that he knew of the rob- 
bery lately committed near Bow, and that a foot- 
man, who was ſent to the Compter an ſuſpicion, 
was no way concerned in it. That he knew no 
harm of the ſon of the perſon who keeps the Bell 
ale-houſe, in Newtoner's-lane ; but defired him to 
conſider of the untimely end of Nathaniel Hawes. 
He was hanged at Tyburn, on Friday the 22d 
of December, 1721, in the 2oth year of his age. 


— 
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| JOHN SMITH, for Murder, January, 1721-2, 


OHN SMITH, of St. Botolph, without 
J Aldgate, was indicted for the murder of Mat- 


new Walden, by giving him one mortal wound 5 
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the length of one inch, and depth of three inches, 
by diſcharging a piſtol loaded with powder and bul- 
lets, on the 22d of November laſt, of which mortal 
wound he inſtantly died. He was a ſecond time 
indicted on the coroners's inqueſt for the ſaid: mur- 
der. A | | 
Hefter Walker. I keep the town of Lynn alchouſe, 
at the Hermitage. About ten at night the priſoner 
came in, fat down at an open table by the fire in the 
fore room, and called for a pint of beer. I drew it 
for him, and then carried him a candle; he ſaid he 
wanted no light, but I ſat it by him, and going into 
another room, I heard a noiſe like the throwing of 
a candleſticx. I was a little ſurpriſed, and returned 
preſently to know what was the matter, when I law 
the priſoner going out at the door, putting his hand 
in his boſom, upon which; I cried out murder! 
Court. For what reaſon? 4a | 
H. V. A woman who fat by the fire told me, ſha. 
ſaw him have a piſtol. ws t 
Court. But had you any ground to believe that he 
intended to do miſchief with it? . 
H. V. I was afraid of it; becauſe he had former- 
ly kept company with Sarah Thompſon (who ſold 
oyſters at my. door) and told her,.if ever ſhe martied 
he would ſhoot her. Now ſhe was newly. married, 
and ſhe and her huſband were in the room when he 
was going out. Upon my crying murder, he ran 
from the door, and the deceaſed followed him. 1 
went out with a candle, and did-not go above twelve 
yards before I ſaw the flaſh of a piſtol, and heard it 
go off, and at the ſame time the deceaſed fell down. 
Sarah Thompſon. Between g and 10 at night, as I 
was fitting at Mrs. Walker's door with oyſters, the 
priſoner went in. I had a mind to ſee him, becauſe 
we had been pretty intimate together formerly, and 
| 5 I had 
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I had not ſeen him a long time, and ſo went in, and, 
as I paſt by him, 1 fait, © how do ye do John yy 
« O!” fays he, are you married ? I wiſh you much 
Joy, and be damned to ye.” And with that he took 
omething out of his bõſom, I know not what it was, 
but preſently, as I was going into the kitchen, 2 
candleſtick flew at me; Mrs. Walker cried; murder! 
and he ran into the ſtreet. 

Elizabeth Damfton. I was at Mrs, Walker's when 
the priſoner came in. He called for a pint of beer, 
and began to talk with me and ſome others, when 
Sarah Thompfon came by, and aſked him how he 
did. He wiſhed her much joy, and clapt his hand 
to his boſom ; I was afraid of miſchief, and puthed 
her into the kitchen, and then I heard a candleſtick 
thrown. Mrs. Walker cried murder he went out, 
and I heard a piſtol go off. 

Robert Weed, watchman. I heard a cry of mur: 
der! and ſaw the priſoner run, I endeavoured to ſtop 
him, but he got looſe. The deceaſed came out of 
Walker's houſe, and overtook 'me. I followed, and 
about ſixty yards from Walker's houſe the piſtol 
was fired, when preſently the deceaſed clapt his hand 
on the wound, and faid, . Lord have mercy upon 
me, he has ſhot mel!“ 

Court. Did you ſee the priſoner fire the piſtol? 

R. W. I cannot ſay that; but when I was in Wal- 
ker's houſe a little before, 1 ſaw a piſtol in the priſon- 
er's boſom; 1 lighted the deceaſed to his lodging, 
where he fell down, and died before the ſurgeon came. 
The priſoner eſcaped. 

W. Thompſon. The priſoner came to Walker's, 
called for beer, and paid for it before it was brought. 

He aſked me if I would drink with him, but J 
ſaid, No I have not long to ſtay.” My wife, 


Sarah Thompſon, coming by, ſhe aſked how 2 and 
an 
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and he anfwered, . Ye bitch, Pl ſhoot you through 
| the body this minute.” Upon which Mrs. Walker 
| cried murder] he ran outy the deceaſed after him, 
and I after the deceaſed; E followed the priſoner fa 


cloſe that once I touched his piſtol with my hand, 
and the watehman got before and ſtood a-croſs the 


kennel to ſtop him; the priſoner then turned about, 
and I faw him fire the piſtol, upon which the deceaſ- 


ed fell, and I catched him in my arms. 
R. Weed again, I did not ſee any body near th 
priſoner but the deceaſed. | Wh 
Priſoner. I had formerly courted Sarah Thomp+ 
fon; and was juſt landed from Graveſend, when I went 
into Walker's, where I heard ſhe was married. 
Upon which, I ſaid to thoſe that told me, if ſhe is 


married let her go, for I have no more to ſay to her: 


and ſo I went out again, and, as to what William 


Thompſon has ſworn, it's all out of malice, becauſe 
he has married her, and wants to get rid of me. 


The jury found him guilty. Dearth. 
The Ordinary's Account. 


When John Smith received ſentence of death, he 


- was about forty years old. He was bred to the 


ſea, had ſeryed in moſt of queen Ann's wars againſt 
the French; he was likewiſe engaged in the ſea-fight 
with the Spaniards, near Meſſina, in Sicily, where-the 
Spaniſh fleet was broken and diſperſed ; but being 
lately too much on ſhore (which was always his aver- 
ſion) he turned his hand to pilfering, not ſo much 
for the ſake of what he could ſteal, but only, as he 
ſaid, for want of other employment. How rarely 
do we thus meet with induſtry without a view of ſelf- 
intereſt ! | | 
But he had not followed this trade long, before 


a friend of his, one Woolford, who carried on the 


NuMs, V. B b ſame 
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ſame buſineſs; was condemned to be hanged for be. 
ing over diligent in his calling. Smith was alarm. 
ed at this, and begun to fear, that if he continued 
m that way of dealing, be ſhauld meet with the ſame 
misfortune.; and therefore he concluded it would be 
the wiſeſt way to leave it off in time, and take ſome 
other courſe of life. And, that this reflection might 
kave the ſtronger impreſſion on his mind, he attend. 
ed his friend to the place of execution, and there 
meeting with! his friend's: wife (who had likewiſe 
been wife to one Lowder, who was hanged in chains 
at Holloway) be took her home to his own bed, 
One would imagine that the daily fight of a woman, 
who had had two huſbands hanged, muſt certainly 
keep the danger of a halter freth in his memory; 
and yet he ſo mortally hated idleneſs, that he would 
ſtill be doing. 
When he came to the place of execution, he aps 
peared undaunted at the near approach of death, 
He confeſſed the crime-for which he was condemn- 
ed to ſuffer, delivered a paper to me ; and then left 
the world with this adviceto the ſpectators: 

Take warning by me, and beware 105 you liſten 
to the tongues of women! 


The Cepy of JOHN SMITH's Paper 


1 was born of honeſt parents, bred to the ea, and 
lived honeſt till I was led afide by lewd women. 
erz robbed on ſhips,” and never robbed on ſhore. | 

ad no defign to kill. the woman who jilted me, and 
left me for another man, but only to tetrify her, for 
I. could have ſhot her when the loaded viſtol was at 
her breaft; but I curbed my paſſion, and only threw 
a candleſtick at her, I confeſs my cruelty towards 
my wife, who is a woman too good for me; but | 
Was at firſt forced to rn her for debt, and 80 to 
I | ea 
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fea, I hope in God none will reflect on her; or my 
poor innocent children, who ould not elß m/ bg 
12 0 and wy ſad death. „ee 
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HOMAS REEVES, 2 Hartley,” alas Po- 

key, and Francis Hackabovt, were. 4nd dict- 
ed for aflaulting Roger Worchingfon, in «ap open 
place near the highway, in the arith of St. I;gonard, 
Shoreditch, putting him in a ear, and takin trom 
Rim a har, a Wigz a coat, a waiſtcoat; '$ Rur, a 
deckcloth, a pair of buckles, and two- Peufe in mo- 
neh, on the gth of March, 172172. 

Roger Worthinigton. On the gth of March lat, L 
had been at work at TEE and going from 
thence over Hoxton fields, about nine o'clock at 
night, I was attacked by fix perſons. Reeves was 
the firſt who affaulted me. He took me by the left 

arm, and ſaid, * damn ye, ſtand ?” Pokey ſlruck me 
on the head with a piſtol, and called to his comrades 
to come, when preſently four more came and ſurs 
tounded me. Two of them ſtood on one fide of the 
path, and two on the other. Then Reeves and Po- 
k:y collared me, and ſomebody knocked me down, 
L prayed them not to abuſe me, for 1 had had an 
ague and fever for fourteep weeks, and had three 
children to maintain by my labour, « G—d dn 
Your blood, _ Reeves, (clapping a piſtol ro my 
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head) if you ſpeak another word, you are a dead 
man! for we ſhall all be dead men if we are taken,” 
Then he teok off my hat and wig. Pokey took my 
| neckcloth, and the other ſtript me of the reſt of my 
cloaths. Hackàbout to the beſt of my remembrance, 
earried the bag which they put my cloaths in; but! 
cannot be ſo pofitive to him, as to the other two, 
Then Pokey bound me, and ſo they left me naked 
in the field. I took particular notice of Reeves“ 
cloaths, he had on a thick-ſet frock, with four but. 
tons at the middle, and one at the top. Three days 
afterwards, going to the Crown at Anniſfeed-clear, [ 
ſaw this frock upon the back of another man, whoſe 
name was Thomas Groves. How did you come by 
that frock, ſays I ? One of the rogues, who robbed 
me the other night, had that very frock on then, and 
J am ſure I ſhould know him again, if I could but 
fee him.” Mr. Groves told me, that he bought it 
at an ale-houſe, in Fore-ſtreet. I went with him 
thither, and without ſhewing me the perſon he had 
it from, I fixed upon Reeves, who proved to be the 

right man. | | 
Thomas Groves. I live at Hoxton, and was Crink- 
ing at the White Hart there on Friday night, when 
the proſecutor was brought in naked. He related 
how he had been abuſed and robbed of his hat and 
wig, a black coat, and the reſt of his cloaths. Next 
day I went to the Crown ale-houſe, in Fore-ſtreet, 
and, calling for a mug of beer, 1 began to talk of 
the robbery. Pokey and Reeves were drinking in 
another box in the ſame room. Reeves hearing what 
I was talking about, he came to the place where | 
was fitting, and then calling to Pokey, ©* Ccme 
| hither (ſays he) and hear how the poor taylor was 
robbed,” (for the proſecutor is a taylor.) Pokey 
coming forward, ſays Reeves to me, © what ſort of 
| a coat 
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2 coat had the taylor on?“ I began to have ſome ſuſ- 
picion of my gentleman, and ſo purpoſely to catch 
him, I ſaid, * A white coat.” « White ! (ſays Reeves,) 
ſure the poor taylor was blind, that he could not 
tell the colour of his own coat!” Blind?“ (ſays I.) 
« Aye, (ſays he, ) a blind tavlor for certain, if he did 
not know white from black.“ This encreaſed myſuſ- 
picion. I left him and Pokey there, and went again 
to the ſame houſe on the Monday following, where 
I again found Reeves. He offered his frock to ſale ; 
I bought it of him, and, going to the White-hart, 
the proſecutor came in. He aſked me, where I got 
the frock ? I told him. Says he, that's the frock 
one of the rogues had on when they robbed me.“ I 
went with him to the Crown, and Reeves was there 
then too. I took no notice, that it was he from whom 
I had the frock, but the proſecutor ſaid, (as ſoon 
as he ſaw him, ) © that is one of the men who robbed 
mer: * | SORE 
Mr. Dackſen. Going over the fields with Mr. 
Wayte, and another, I heard a man cry, “for God's 
ſake come and help me, or I ſhall periſh.” We went 
towards the place the voice came from, and found 
the proſecutor naked and bound ; we ſet him at liber- 
ty, and carried him to the White- hart. | 
Mr. Wayte. We found him naked upon his knees 
about the middle of the field, with his legs bound, 
and his hands tied behind him. 75 
Priſoner Reeves. The proſecutor made his b 
that he would hang all ſix of us, and then go into 
the country, and live upon the reward. And as for 
Groves, he is nothing but a ſhabby fiddler, a fellow 
ſo ſcandalous, that he deſerves no credit, - | 
Mary Adams. Hartley lived with me four or fave 
years. He was a butcher, in Honey-lane-market. I 
have truſted him every week to go to market, and 
never found but he was honeſt. 


to THOMAS REEVES, &. for Rebbetj; - 


Mary Cafweil. I have known Hartley two yeaty, 
but ncver knew any hurt of him; 

Two or three others ſpoke tor him, to the ſame 
effect, EFF | 

There being no poſitive evidence againſt Hacka- 
bout, the jury acquitted him; but the fact being 
fixed upon Reeves and Hartley, they found them 
guilty: Death. , 


N. Ordinary 's Account. 


Jon HarTter, alias Pokey, was educated at a 
free-ſchool in White-croſs-ſtreet, from whence he 
was to have been put apprentice; but, having ar 
early inclination to roguery, and hating confinement, 
he ran away, and ſoon forgot the little he had learn- 
ed at ſchool. He afterwards took to ſerving b 
chers in the market, by which employment he might 
have maintained himſelf pretty well, if he gould but 
have lived honeſtiy. 8 

It ſeems he was well beloved by the ladies, for 
fix women dreſſed all in white, petitioned hi fel. 
ty to grant him a pardon, upon condition that one 
of them ſhould marry him. He was very deſirous 
of their meeting with ſucceſs, as thinking that ma- 
trimony was preferable to hanging; but the petition 
was rejected, and he was executed at Tyburn, ofi 
Friday, May 4, 1722, in the 20th year of his age. 

Thomas Reeves was a tin-man, by trade. He 
ferved his time with his father, who treated- him 
with too much lenit. 

He ſaid, he intended to warn ſome of his telati- 
ons not to follow his example, left they ſhall fall un- 
der his misfortunes, which they could not bear ſo 
manfully as he did; for he believed no man had a 


better ſhare of courage than himſelf, on which ac- 
count 
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count he was always the captain of his gang, and 
ſteward of the booty, after every rgbbery.' 

One aſked him, how he could uſe the man he rob- 
bed in ſo crize] a manner, as to leave him bound na- 
ked in the fields to periſh with cold? He anſwered, 
« Any man would endeavour to ſecure himſelf from 
danger, as well as | have done; I know no odds be- 
tween one way of robbing and another; and as (for 
want of horſes) we could go no faſter than our legs 
would carry us, we thought it the wiſeſt way to ſlacx- 
en the pace of thoſe we robbed, for fear they ſhould 
overtake us.“ | | 

After the dead-warrant came down, he ſhewed the 
fame unconcern as before, declaring, he was ſo far. 
from tearing death, that he rather chaſe to die than 
live. The other malefactors complained of him for 
reading one moment, and laughing and jeſting the 
next; for ſwearing in the middle of a pſalm, and 
mixing obſcenity with his prayers. To this he only 
faid, “that it was his way, and, though he laughed, 
and ſometimes joked, and ſwore an oath, he was not 
2 whit the leſs attentive and ſerious at the heart.” 

He was, however, very inquiſitive to know how 
it fared with Chriſtians after death, for he ſuppbſed 
they did not directly enter into happineſs or pain. 
Ipreſſed him to lay aſide that curioſity, and eſteem it as 
a great favour if his ſoul ſhould be hereafter reſcued 
from any degree of torture, fince his converſion and 
repentance, (if he really was converted or penitent) 
were not altogether voluntary, but rather forced, by 
his being apprehended in the midft of his vicious 
courſes, : | 

When he was brought to the place of execution, 
he did not appear to be alarmed in the leaſt ; but ſaid, 
«if he did not die then, he muſt another time: and 
as for the place of his death, it was no leſs indifferent 
to him ; for he believed he might as well find the 
way to happineſs from the gallows, as from the beg.” 


He 


taking from him a black gelding, value 10l. the 
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He confeſſed the fact for which he was to die, and 
added, that he had committed many other robberies 


about ſix or ſeven at night, in, or near the ſame field h 
where the laſt was done. That, one night in parti. i 5 
cular, he robbed on the high road, till he got 524], Y 
He ſaid his wife was no way concerned in his rob. Ml ” 
beries, though the world might be ready to judge Il 7 
otherwiſe, becauſe her former huſband was executed. 
He was executed on Friday, the 4th of May, 1722, W» 
aged 28, 
a 

8 : be 

x e e be 

JOHN HAWKINS, and GEORGE SIMPSON, for Rolling | 
the Briftl-Mail, May, 112. q 

2 HAWKINS and George Simpſon, of Har. 80 
monſworth, were indicted for aſſaulting Thomas Ws 
Green on the high-way, putting him in fear, and 0 
a 


goods of Charles Pratly, two mails value gl. and 
50 leather bags, value gl. the goods of our ſovereign e 
lord the king, on the 16th of April, 1722. ll 
Hawkins prayed the court, that all the king's MW 
witneſſes might be examined a- part, which the coun I in 
anted. | 0 one 


Thomas Green, the poſt- boy. On Monday the 16th Wl. 


of April, about one in the morning, as I was riding it 
by the Pyed-Horſe, at Slough, and blowing my 
horn, I was overtaken by James Ladbrook, who was 
travelling the ſame way, We rode in company to 
Langley-Broom, where a man on a chefnut horſe 
made up to us, and went off again, We rode through 
Colnebrook, and then perceived that two men fol- 
Jowed us at a diſtance, and, on this fide Langford, 
they came up to us, with bandkerchiefs in their 
mouths, and their wigs and hats pulled forward e 

theij 
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and their faces. The foremoſt on them was on a cheſnut 
2 horſe ; he held a piſtol to my head, and ſaid, you. muſt 
eld o along with me; and then, taking hold of my horſe's 
arte bridle, he led me down a narrow lane, and the other 
53 man brought Ladbtook after me in the ſame manner, 
rod. Wl Then they making us both diſmount, he on the cheſ- 
udge t horſe ſaid to me, are you the lad that_ ſwore 
uted, il | LR} | {wore a- 


gainſt Child? No, I ſaid, I have been poſt-boy but 
a very little while. Have you ever been robbed yet, 
ſays he, no ſays I, Why then, ſays he, you muſt pay 
beverage now, for G—dd—n my blood an 'ouns I will 
be revenged upon ſomebody for poor Child's ſake. 
Then he cut Ladbrook's horſe's bridle, and turned 
him a-drifr, and, that being done, he went off with 
the black geiding I rode upon. As ſoon as he was 
Har. gone, the other man tied our hands behind us, bound 
oma MW vs back to back, and ſo faſtened us to a tree in the 
„and {ditch Then he aſked Ladbrook what money he 
L the bad about him? Ladbrook told him, he had but 
|. and 38. d. He ſearched Ladbrook's pockets, and find- 
ereign ing no more, he did not take that, nor any thing 
elſe from him, but left us bound, and went after his 
king's companion. Ladbrook and J, with a great deal of 
coun ¶ tuggling, got from the tree, but could not get from 
one another; and ſo tied back to back, we went to 
e 16th In inn in Longford, from whence the oftler came 
riding ("th us, and we went down the lane together, and 
g my dere we found the gelding looſe, and the bags cut 
no was Nepen. It was pretty dark, fo that I cannot ſwear to 
any to the perſons, or their hocſes, only I could perceive 


722, 


t horſe bat one was a cheſnut horſc. 

rough James Ladbrock. About one in the morning, I 

en fol · Nrertook the poſt- boy on this fide Slough, and rode 
ord, Nich him to Langley. Broom, where we were met by 

> their I. man, who, in a ſurly manner, aſked us, what was 

-d over Nelock?ꝰ And then ſheered off again. The poſt- boy 
their nd i kept together till we came to a little on this 


Ide Longford, when two men, with handkerchiefs 
Nuns. V. 1 in 
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in their mouths, and their hats and wigs pulled for- 
ward over their faces, rode up to us, and, taking out 
horſes by the bridles, led us · down the lane, made us. 
diſmount, one of them turned my horſe looſe, and 
went away with the poſt-boy's gelding. Then the. 
other tied our hands behind us, corded us back to bach, 
andbound us both toa tree. Then he ſearched my pock. 
ets, but finding no more than 38. 6d. he did not take 


that from me, but went off after his comrade. 

' Ralph Wilſon. I have known John Hawkins theſe 
two years, but was not acquainted with Simpſon till 
Auguſt laſt. We had often conſulted together about 
robbing ſome mail, but did not agree upon what 
mail, till five days before the fact was committed, 
and then we reſolved it ſhould be the Briſtol- mail 
Purſuant to this reſolution, about eleven o'clock, on 
Sunday morning, the 15th of April, we all three took 
horſe at the Blue-Boar-Inn, in Southwark ; Hawkins 
on a tall bay, or brown gelding Simpſon, on a chel- 
nut, or ſorrel mare, and | on; dapple grey. We 
croſſed the water at Kew-Ferry, dined at the Three- 
Pigeons at Brentford, ſtaid there till fix in the even. 
ing, called at the poſt-houſe at Hounſlow, and loiter- 
ed on the road till we came to the poſt-houſe at 

Colnebrook, where we ſupped on horſeback : we en- 
quired of the oftler what time the Briſtol-mail would 
come by, and he told us between one and two in the 
morning. We went thence, and came toLangley- 
Broom about midnight, where we agreed to diſpatci 
Simpſon alone to meet the mail. He went and we 
loitered about, waiting for his return, and about one 
oclock, we ſaw the poſt-boy and a traveller with him, 
and Sim pſon following them, Then we met Simpſon, 
and held a freſh conſultation, in which it was agreed, 
that Simpſon and [ ſhould follow the mail, and tha: 
Hawkins ſhould watch at a diſtance, becauſe, he be- 


ing pretty bulky, would be more remarkable. Then 
15 Hawkits 
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Hawkins and I changed horſes, and I and Simpſon 
followed the boy and the traveller through Colne- 

brook ; and on this ſidè vf Longford, we rode up to 


them, and taking hold of their horſes bridles, led 
them down Harmonſworth-Lane, where we made 


them diſmount, I left Simpſon to blind them, and 


took the boy's gelding, and mail to the end of the 
lane, where I found Hawkins waiting, and where 


in a little time Simpſon come to us. We all rifled 
the bags, and carried ſeveral of them to Hounſlow- 
keath, where we ſelected thoſe of Bath and Briſtol, 
and left the reſt, Thence we rode through King- 
ſton and Wandſworth, and going down a bye-road, 
we ſearched the bags, took out what we thought fit, 
moſt of which we put in two riding bags, and the 
reſt into our pockets,. and what we thought would 
be of no ſervice to us we put into the Briſtol and Bath 
bags again, and threw them over a hedge. Then 
taking our way thraugh Camberwell, we came along 
Greenwich road to the Hand inn, in Barnaby-ſtreet, 
between five and fix on Monday morning. There 
we put up our horſes, and drank a pint of burnt 
wine, and after ſome time, took coach and drove to 
the Minories ; where, to avoid ſuſpicion, we parted, 
and went by different ways to Frank Green's, at the 
Cock and George, in the Minories. We went into 
a room by e and to take off all miſtruſt, we 


called for a candle, wax, paper, pen, and ink, and 


then locking the door, we examined our prize. We 
releryved only the bank- notes, and burnt all the other 


notes and the letters with the candle, which we ſet 
in the chimney; we found three 20l. bank notes, one 
of 251. half of a 5ol. and two halves of 251. each, 


which we equally divided. I was apprehended on 


the Monday following, and made this ſame con- 


leſſion before Mr. Carteret, the poſt-maſter-general, 
r and 
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and by my directions the priſoners were taken at 
Mrs. Bowen's, a midwife, in Green-Arbor- Court, in 
the Little-Old-Bailey. 

James Hammond. I am oftler at the Blue-Boar, in 
Southwark. Wilſon and the two priſoners took 
horſe at our ann, about eleven o'clock on Sunday 
morning, April 15. Hawkins had a dark brown 
gelding, Wilſon a grey one, and Sipplon a cheſ. 
nut mare. 

Jebhn Burrows, I am oſtler at the es, the 

oſt-houſe, at Hounſlow, The two priſoners and 
Wilſon drank a mug at our door between ſeven and 
eight at night, and then went the Colnebrook 
roa 
Cðharles Cox. 1 am tapſter at the George, the poſt, 
houſe, at Colnebrook. About eleven at night three 
men ſupt on horſeback at our door, and then rode 
towards Slough. I do not remember their faces, 


but I took more notice of the horſes "hey rode, One 


was a grey, another was a cheſnut or ſorrel, and the 
third a bay or brown. 

Thomas Parker. I am oftler at the Hand inn, in 
Barnaby-ſtreet., On Monday morning, the 16th of 
April, between five and fix, Simpſon and two other 

en came to our inn, and ordered me to put up their 

orſes, and give them twopenny worth of beans a 
piece. One was a grey, borſe, one a brown borſe, 
and the other a cheſnut mare, I knew Simpſon very 
well, for I was born within ſeven miles of him. [ 
ſuſp eted him to be a highway man, and told ſeveral 
pesple of it at that very time when he came with the 
other two. 

Court. What reaſon had you to te ke notice of the 


day of the month? 


Parker. I was a weekly ſervant; at 28. per week; 


my maſter owed me ſeven weeks wages which was 145 
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and he paid me all together that very day, and therg- 
fore | kept an account of the time. | 

Richard Room, conſtable. I went with Richard 
Mills, and others, to apprehend the priſoners at a 
midwife's hquſe in Green- Arbor-Court, in the Little 
Old Bailey, between eight and nine at night, A 
woman came to the door, and aſked what we want- 
ed? We hid her not be ifighted, but light a candle, 
for we were come to ſearch for ſtalen goods. The 
priſoners, who were above, overheard us, and called 
out, and ſaid, we are the men you want, but, Gd 
d—n ye! the firſt that comes up is a dead man, We 
told them, we were provided for them, let them 
fire as ſoon as they would; then Hawkins's brother 
came down foremoſt, and perſuaded them to ſur- 
render quietly, I told them we were come upon 
Wilſon's information, Are you fo, ſays the pri. 
ſoner Hawkins, why then we are dead men; but 
ye had rather loſe our lives than ſave them in ſuch 
a baſe and infamous manner as that villain, Wilſon, 
has ſaved his. „„ 5 

Richard Mills, When the priſoners heard us aſk 
for a candle to ſearch the houſe, they called to us, 
and ſwore they were the men we wanted; but that 
they would ſhoot the firſt man that offered to come 
up. We told them they might ſhoot as ſoon as they 
would, for we were as ready to ſhoot as they ; upon 
which Hawkins's brother came down firſt, and the 
two priſoners followed and ſurrendered themſelves. 

Mr. Bell, comptroller of the poſt- office. When 
the poſt- boy came in, after the mail was robbed, 
there were ten bags wanting, of which the Bath and 
Briſtol bags were two. But they were afterwards all 
brought in, except thoſe two, by a man who ſaid he 
found them on Hounſlow- Heath, 

| ; 


The 
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The Priſoner's Defence. 


obn Hawkins, Wilſon is a man of ſo notorious 


an ill character, that he is not to be credited. He 
at this time ſtands impeached of ſeveral robberies on 
the highway, by one who is now in Newgate. 
Court. There is no doubt but he is an ill man. 
is own evidence declares it. He confeffes he waz 
concerned with you 1n robbing the mail ; but yet he 
is a legal witnels. The wiſdom of the legiſlature 
has found it neceffary to admit of the evidence of an 
accomplice, without which it would ſometimes be 
difficult to diſcover and convict the perſons con- 


cerned in the robbery, You are not however tried 


upon his fingle teſtimony, but what he ſwears | i 


corroborated in ſeveral circumſtances, by the evi. 


dence of others, who hitherto appear to be men of 
undoubted credit: but if you can bring witneſſes to 


falſify what he or any other has ſworn againſt you, 


the court is ready to heat them. 
- Hawkins, I ſhall prove him a very profane fel. 
low, and fuch a one | think deſerves no credit. 
Sam. Cleaver, | happened to be in an ale-houſe, 


where Wilſon came in, and fell in diſcourſe with a 


black, and called him the ſpawn of the Devil, and he 
uſed a great many other profane expreſſions, and 
drank a health to the Devil, and damnation to king 
George, and ſucceſs to king James the third (as he 
called the Pretender) and ſwore, that if he was in 
the field, he would fight for. him againſt king 
George. 

Corrt. It is a little ſtrange, that a man ſhould 
make uſe of ſuch dangerous expreſhons | in public 
company. 
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Francis Green. I keep the Cock and George in the 
Minories. The priſoners and Wilſon have been ſeye- 
ral times at my houſe within theſe two or three weeks 
paſt; but they always were in public. I don't remem- 
ber that they ever locked themſelves up in a private 
room. I never ſaw them open any letters, nor 
knew any thing of their calling for pen, ink, paper 
and WAX. 1 „ 

Edward Carter. Hawkins frequented my houſe. 
He had a bay horſe which ſtood at my ſtables for 
about five weeks. Wilſon, coming out of Notting- 
hamſhire, called upon me, and aſked me if I could 
give him any intelligence, where he might find 
Hawkins and Simpſon ; and then, pulling a paper 
out of his pocket, he ſaid, here is a buſineſs of my 
own projecting, it is a ſcheme for robbing the mail. 

Court, Sure he put great confidence in you, or he 
would hardly have truſted you with a ſecret of ſo 
dangerous a nature. „ | 

Carter. We were pretty well acquainted together. 

Court, So it ſeems. „ Gs = a 

Carter. He uſed to drink at my houſe as andther 
man might do. He owed me ſome money, and of- 
fered me a gown and petticoat for the debt. And 
Hawkins owed me eight pounds. This morning, after 
Wilſon had enquired for the priſoner, Hawkins came 
tomy houſe, and aſked, if Wilfon had been there 
to enquire for him ? 1 ſaid yes: and ſays Hawkins, 
if he comes again, pray deny me to him, for I find 
he is an idle fellow, and has an ill character, and I 
don't defire to have any farther converſation with 
bim. When Wilſon was in the Compter, I went 
to ſee him, and talking about the priſoners, he ſaid, 
I am ſorry that I have wronged Simpſon, but I will 
bang that rogue Hawkins, if it is poſſihle, becauſe 
his brother has impeached me. "6." i 
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Henry Hunt. I have known Hawkins ſeven ot 
eight years, and I believe him to be a very honeſt 
man. 

Court. Why do you believe ſo 

Hunt. Becauſe he paid me very honeſtly. 

Court. What buſineſs do you follow? 

Hunt. I am a ftock-jobber. He has dealt with 
me in South-Sea and other bubbles. He got zool. 
by bubbling. I ſold him in particular two River. 
Doug las bubbles for 20l. and I lent him ten, twenty, 
and | thirty guineas at a time, all which he paid me 
again, very honourably. His brother Mat kept: 
coffee-houſe in St. Martin's. lane. 

Thomas Palmer. I keep an alehouſe in Well. 
Cloſe-Square, I have known Hawkins many years, 
He was born at Staines. I went to ſee him when he 
was in priſon ; and while I was with him there, two 
perſons like countrymen came in, and ſomebody 
ſaid, that is Hawkins! upon which the two perſons 
took two candles, and went up to Hawkins, and 
looked at him, bur ſaid they did not know him. 

Court. Who were thoſe perſons? Were they any 
of the witneſſes? 

Palmer. I don't know who they were. 
a Court. Then to what purpoſe have you told this 
ory? 

e I know thus far, that Hawkins followed 
bufineſs, which he might have got an honeſt liveli- 
Hood by, for he was a trader to F . and n 
in wine and brandy. 

Cbem. I ſold Hawkins ſeveral warebs 
caſes, and other goods, for which he paid me very 
honeſtly. He told me he was going to Flanders, upon 
which J ſen uy letter by him to the.emperor's watch- 
maker, and I believe hecarried.it, becauſe I received 
an anſwer. 
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Others depoſed, that a few years ago he was 2 


livery-ſervant to Sir Dennis Dutry, where he bore an 


honeſt character, and that they had often truſted him, 
and had dealings with him, and never found that he 
wronged them in any thing. 

- Hawkins, I have ſhewn, that I was in 4 way of 
trade that I could live by, and therefore I had.nÞ o- 


caſion to rob for a maintenance; Wilſon lies under 5 


a great temptation to ſwear our lives away; for be- 
ſices the ſaving his own life, and the reward given 
by the government for convicting highwaymen, 
there was 20d l. promiſed for each e convicted 
of robbing the mail: 

Court. "He might have claimed the reward, if he 
he had come in voluntarily ; but, as he was firſt ap- 
prehended. he has no title to it. | 

Hawkins: I own I Have rid out with him vera, 
times, and particulatly on Sunday the t 5th of Aprils, 
(the day before the mail was robbed) — Itook horſe 
with him and Simpſon; in order to viſit my mother 
at Staines: But, when we came to Hounflow, Wil- 
ſon told us, he muſt go and ſee à friend at Windſor, 
and; if we would wk. go with him, we might go to 
the Devil. 1 was reſolved not to o and ſo i part- 
ed with them, and whether went with him 
or not, I cannot ſay, but I went'to my mother's, and 
came back to London the ſame night, and put up 
my horſe at William Fuller's in Bedfordbury; 1 
vent · garden, where [ ſtaid till next mornin | 

Fuller: 1 keep a livety-ſtable-in Bedfordbury,an YAN 
I well remember that Hawkins lay at my houſe on 
Sunday the 1 5th of April. 

Court, By what token do you remember that it 
was the 15th of April ? 

Fuller. By a very good token ; for he * in 4 
ſum of money for horſe-hire, and og, Tueſday, the 
ꝛoth of A * he called big me, and paid 5 in 
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full, and I gave him a receipt; and ! very well tes 


member that he lay at my houſe on the Sunday night 


following. 
Court. Have you that receipt about you ? 


Fuller. Yes—here it is — [reads] “ April the 
roth, 1722, received of Mr. John Hawkins the ſum 
of one pound ten ſhillings in full of all Ra 
per me, William Fuller.” 

Court. Do you keep any book in which you enter 


what money you reeeive- and pay ? 


Fuller. Yes. 
Cori. And did-you enter this money in that 
book at the ſame time? 4 

Fuller. Yes, 5 


Court. Is the book here? | 
Fuller. No, I forgot to bring it with me; but! 
remember, when I read the advertiſement in the 


| Gazette of the mails being robbed, I compared 


my books and this receipt together, and found they 
agreed. 
Court, Hand up that receipt hither — Wos 
wrote this? 

Fuller. Hawkins wrote the body of i it, and] =_ it. 
Court. © Did you fee him urite it 
Fuller. Ves. 
Court. And how long was it after he wrote it be. 
fore you ſigned it ? 

" Fuller, I figned it immediately without going 


from the table. 
Gori. How many andiſhes do you keep in your 


Fuller. Standiſhes ! „ 

Curt. Aye ſtandiſhes-It is a plain queſtion. 
Mer. My lord, but one, and that is enough for 
ng 12. have to do. 

„Then you ſigied the receipt with the ſame 


ink th Baykins wagte the body of it with. 
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Fuller. For certain. 
Court, Officer ! hand this receipt to the jury. 


Gentlemen, you will ſee that the body of the note 
is writ with one kind of ink, and the name at the 
bottom with another, very different; and yet this 
witneſs has ſworn they were both written with the 
ſame ink, and one jmmediately after the other. 
You will judge what credit is to be given to his evi- 
dence. . 1 | 

George Simpſon. Wilſon was jmpeached ſeven or 
eight months ago for ſeyeral robberies on the high- 
way, and was ſure of being hanged, if ever he ſhould 
be taken, except he could eſcape by turning evi- 
dence. So that, when he was apprehended, he 
impeached us of what we are innocent of, only ta 
fave his own life, and get the' reward promiſed in 
the Gazette. „„ LEY Wt. - 
- Anthony Dorodell. Between two or three years ago 
Simpſon was under-butler to my lord Caſtlemain, and 
was truſted with the care of all the plate for about 
a year and a half, He bore a good cha acter in 
that place, and afterwards went to live with Mr. 
Green. | 
Mr. Green. He ſerved me honeſtly as a footman 
for four or five months, but 1 believe he has not 
deen in any gentleman's ſervice ſince he left mine, 
which is about nine months ago, becauſe no body 
has fince applied to me for his character. 

L Grubſhaw, a fruiterer. When he was out of 
place, he uſed to be at my . houſe, and aſſiſt my 
clerk in getting in money, and 1 never found but he 
dehaved himſelf honeſtly. 7 us E 

Samuel Poole. He has been ſometimes with me, 
and had opportunities of robbing me of things 
which I could not have miſſed, but I never found he 
wionged me in the leaſt. | = 

SET... A 
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Court. That may be, for you ſay, if he had, yoy 
could not have miſſed your goods. 
James Gibſon. He was born at Putney, and when 
he was 2 child, removed from thence with his pa- 
rents to Spalding in Lincolnſhire. He was ſome time 
a ſheriff's bailiff, and kept an inn in Lincoln; but fail. 
ing there, about two years and a half ago, he hired 
himſelf under-butler to my lord Caſtlemain, from 
whom he went to live with Mr. Green. In both 
laces he bore the character of an honeſt ſervant. 
Court. Both he and Hawkins appeared dreſſed : 
little above the quality of ſervants. | 
Hawkins. My witneſſes have proved that after [ 
left ſervice, I got money in the ſtocks, and dealt in 
wine and brandy. N 
S:mpſon. Since I came from ſervice, I have lived 
with my friends in the country, who were wellto 
paſs, My fiſter's huſband, Richard Elliot, dying at 
Bawtry, in Yorkſhire, and leaving four children, ! 
went thither to aſſiſt her in getting in the debts, 
After which I went to another ſiſter (Rebecca Wal- 
let) at Sutton, from whence I came up to London, 
about eight weeks ago. | | 
This was confirmed by Rebecca Wallet. | 
The prifoner having no more to offer, the lord 
chief baron Montague proceeded to ſum up the evi- 
dence ; but before he had finiſhed, he was interrup- 
ted by an unexpected occurrence. | 
I was then taking notes of the proceedings. My 
ink, as it happened, was very bad, being thick at 
4 bottom, and thin and wateriſh at top; ſo that accor- 
ding as I dipped my pen, the writing appeared very 
pale or pretty black. 1 
Now, juſt as the court was remarking on the dif- 
ference of the ink in Fuller's receipt, a gentleman 
who ſtood by me, perceiving ſomething of the = 
| _ kin 
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kind in my writing, defired to look upon my notes 
for a minute. As | was not aware of any ill. conſe- 
quence, I let him take the book out of my hand: 
when preſently ſhewing it to his friend, „“ ſee here, 
what difference there is in the colour of the ſame 
ink!” Hig friend took it, and ſhewed it to another, 


Uneaſy at this, I ſpoke to them to return me the 


book. They begged my pardon, and ſaid I ſhould 
have it in a minute; but this anſwer was no ſooner 
giren, than a curiofity ſuddenly entered one of the 
jurymen who ſat juſt by, and he alſo begged a fight 
of the book; which, notwithſtanding my importu- 
nity, was immediately handed to him. He viewed 
it, and gave it to the next, and ſo it paſſed from one 
tothe other till the judge perceiving them very buſy, 
called to them, Gentlemen what are you doing? 
what book is that?“ they told him it was the writer's 
book, and they were obſerving how the ſame ink ap- 
peared pale in one place, and black in another. 
« You oyght not, gentlemen, (ſays he) to take no- 
tice of any thing, but what is produced in evidence.” 
And, then, turning to me, demanded what I meant 
by ſhewing that to the jury ? I anſwered, that I could 
not fix upon the perſons, for the gentlemen near me 
were all ſtrangers to me, and I was far from imagi- 
ding I ſhould have any ſuch occafion for taking par- 
ticular notice of them. His lordſhip then re- aſſumed 
his charge to the jury, which, being ended, they 
withdrew to conſider of their verdict. 3 
They ſtaid about an haur, and then returning into 
court, the fore · man ſaid, they were under ſome difh-' 
fulty in relation to Fuller's receipt; for though the 
writing appeared of two colours, they were doubt- 
ful if that was ſufficient to prove it ſpuriqus. The 
court replied, though the receipt had really been 
braun by Hawkins, and figned by Fuller, an the 
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dzyit is dated, yet you will find it but of little weight, 
when you confider how the evidence ſtands. For. 
Green, the poſt-boy, ſwears, that on Monday, 
April 16, about one in the morning, a man on ; 
cheſnut horſe, met him and Ladbrook, at Langly. 
Broom, and rode off again. That near Longford, 
two men (one of them being on a cheſnut horſe) ſtopt 
them, led them down a lane, and making them dif- 
mount, one of them turned Ladbrook's horſe looſe, 
and went away with his (the poſt-boy's) gelding, and 
then the other bound them to a tree. 
Ladbrook ſwears the fame, and in theſe particu. 
lars they perfectly agree with Wilſon. | 
I need not, on this occafion, repeat what has ſworn 
of the two piiſoners and Wilſon's taking horſe at the 
Boar, in Southwark, and riding to Hounſlow toge. 
ther, becauſe Hawkins himſelt owns, that he rode 
ſo far with them; I ſhll only obſerve, that Wilſon 
and the oſtler at the Boar both ſwear, that one rode 
a grey horſe, one a brown gelding, and the third a 
cheſnut mare, | 0 
Hawkins, I ſay, allows, that he kept them com- p 
pany to Hounſſow; but then he ſays, he parted with h 
them there, went to viſit his mother at Staines, and © 
returned to London that night, and lay at Fuller's 
houſe. | | 
But Wilfon ſwears, that they all three went toge- M h 
ther from the George at Calnebrook, where they t 
ſupped on harſe-back, | al 
Burrows, the oſtler at the George at Hounſlow, t 
ſweers, that about eleven at night, three men ſup- WW 1: 
on horſeback at the door, and then rode towards tt 
In defcribing their horſes, he agrees with WW 


Wülſon and the Oftler, in Southwark. hi 
Wilſon ſwears farther, that after they had robbed M B 


the mail, they came to town together, and 2 H 
| theil 
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veight, MW their horſes at the Hand, in Barnaby-ſtreet, between 
For. MY five and fix on Monday morning. 
onday, Their coming together to that inn, at that time, 
n on a and with ſuch horſes as Wilſon and the other wit- 
angly. neſſes have deſcribed, is confirmed by Parker, the 
gford, oller of that inn, and he gives a circumſtance by 
) ſtopt MW which be remembers the day; for he ſays, on that 
m dif- very day, his maſter paid him ſeven weeks wages. 
looſe, i Now what does Hawkins offer to invalidate the 
g, and depoſitions of theſe witneſſes? Why, nothing but the 
fingle teſtimony of Fuller. 0350 HEL 
articu. Fuller ſwears, that Hawkins came to his houſe 
| that Sunday night, and ſtaid their till next morning 
ſworn and he ſays, he remembers it was the 15th of April, 
at the WI becauſe, on the Tueſday before, which was the ioth, 
 toge- he gave Hawkins a receipt for thirty ſhillings. © And 
e rode Ml here, (ſays he,) the receipt is. Hawkins wrote the 
Vilſon body of it, and J ſigned it immediately with the 
e rode MI fame ink.“ = | . 1d = 
hird 2 This would better have paſſed for truth, if the i 
: colour of the ink had appeared all alike. But as one 1 
com- pait differs ſo much from the other, there is certain- 
d with ly room for ſuſpicion, though there may be a full 
s, and MI evidence of forgery. 
uller's But, ſuppoſing the receipt to be genuine, what 
would it prove ? Not that Hawkins was at Fuller's 
toge · Wl houſe on the night the mail was robbed ; but only, 3 
> they WW that he and Fuller were together the Tueſday before, b 
| and that Fuller had ſome reaſon to remember, that i 
nſlow, MW the Sunday following was the 15th of April: this re- 
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1 ſup- lates to his knowledge, but not to his veracity. And 1 
wards the queſtion now is, whether he ſwears according, or = 


with contrary to his knowledge. You. have his oath, (and 
bis only) that Hawkins lay at this houſe that night. —_ 
obbed But it appears, by the oaths of ſeveral witneſſes, t zi ._ *- 2 _ 


ut vp WM Hawkios was then elſewhere in company with Wil- = 
theit ſon | 
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ſon and Simpſon. Theſe witnefſes were examined 
a- part, and therefore their agreement in ſo many par. 
ticulars, is a ſtrong confirmation of what they ſwore; 
now, nothing remains for you to conſider in this caſe; 


but whether you have moſt reaſon to believe theſe 


or Fuller. . 
Then the jury went out again, and, in a ſhort time; 
returned; and found both the priſoners guilty. 

| © The verdict being recorded, Hawkins expreſſed 
himſelf to this purpoſe : I am altogether innocent 
of this robbery ; though I did not blame my country. 
men for their verdict, for their intentions were honour. 
able, but they were over- ruled by a partial judge. 
T have been ill dealt by: my friend has been bros. 
beat, and hardly ſuffered to fpeak. I expect to die, 
but yet 1 would not change conditions with the vil- 
lain that has ſaved his own life; by ſwearing away 
mine, for I prefer death to life ſaved in ſuch an infa: 
mous manner. My blood lies upon his head, and 
upon ſome others,——1I hope your lordſhip is not 
concerned in ĩt. | | | 


Tie Ordinary's Account. 


Jouxn Hawxins was 28 years of age, born at 
Staines, in Middleſex ; where his father, a ſober man, 
but of no great ſubftance, intended he ſhould have 
been of the plaiſtering buſineſs ; but he, not reliſhing 
ſo'mean a mechanic occupation, could not induftri- 
oufly ſettle to that, or any thing elſe of fuch a nature; 
telling me, that he believed not many men had more 
greatneſs of ſpirit than himſelf : but, that was {6 
ar from being a benefit to him, that it occaſioned 
his deſtruction After he found that he could not 
ſubſiſt by flying from one project to another, he ſet- 
tled himſelf in the family of Sir Dennis Dutry, where, 
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as butler, he lived without any exceptions taken, as, 


to his demeanour in the family; but, that © he there 


gratified his natural inclinations, as to eating and 


drinking, and made that habitual, which was before 


in his conſtitution.” 
the occaſion of, he left that place, with a good cha- 


rater, as to his integrity, Having been inſtructed 
in the nature of trading, he ſaid, to France and Fian- 


ders, in wines, brandies, &c. he joined with his bro- 
ther, a captain of a veſſel or ſloop, in fetching thoſe 


commodities from thoſe places, and commonly paid 
the king's cuſtom for them: that this way of life was 
very agreeable to him, but his gains were not ſu- 


N 2 


perior to his loſſes, 3 certain hazards and ac- 


cidents in thoſe matters; but, having a ſtrong and 


violent inclination to arrive at great riches and ſplen- 


dor on a ſudden, he left the uncertain way of deal- 


ing at ſea, to deal in the South-Sea, and the bubbles, 


from which he had recourſe to bubling in another 
way, as ſome others beſides have done, in which vi- 
cious courſes he had ſucceſs for a conſiderable time. 

He much excuſed thoſe who had villaniouſly aſſer- 
ted in the news-papers, that he and Simpſon had 
acknowledged the fact before the juſtice of peace, 
together with above twenty other robberies. At the 
ſame time he ſhewed. me an advertiſement, which 
deſcribed the mail to be robbed by two men ; where- 
as Wilſon's information made them three in number. 

At his trial, during the fix) hours it laſted, he 
behaved himſelf in a decent becoming manner. 
When he found himſelf condemned, and well knew 
the conſequence was certain death, he put on. a de- 
portment ſurprizingly odd and bold, arraigning the 
court, and diſcovering (as he fancied) ſeveral irregu- 
lar proceedings at his trial. 
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But an uneafineſs happening in 
thefamily, which they fancied the butler was, in part, 
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was born at Putney in Surry. He ſaid that his fe- 
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But though he could not at firſt be induced to al- 


-low, that the ſentence paſt upon him was agreeable 


to equity, declaring that, had a certain perſon been 


faithful to him, the jury could never have found him 


guilty ; and that the mildneſs of the judge was not 


very remarkable in this caſe : yet, after I had talked 
with him twice in private, I found thoſe prejudices 
were of themſelves fled from him; for he told me. 


then, that he was perfectly eaſy, and ſatisfied to die, 
and had no ill-will towards any body. 
Being told by a gentleman, that he ought to bear 


no malice towards Wilſon, his friend and accuſer, 


becauſe he acted not out of ill-will to him, but to 
reſerve his life; he anſwered that life was ſweet, 
eſpecially to thoſe in their courſe of life; yet he him- 
felt would have died more deaths than one, rather 
than have betrayed his friend, and embrued his 
hands in the blood of his companion : however, he 
freely torgave him, from the very bottom of his heart, 
and wiſhed the Creator would ſo forgive him. 
As to his deportment, their could be no objection 
againſt it. It was ſerious with ſorrow, and o' fervent 
with fear. But, as his death drew near, he appear- 


ed to be much more ſhocked than George Simpſon, 


At the ſacrament on Friday, he changed cuuntenance, 
when I told him we were to conclude the ſaccainent, 
prayers, and all by ninc of the clock, on Monday 
morning, being the day for execution, Duriug his 
devotians he ſhed a great many tears, which none 
elſe did; which he alſo did at the ſermon preached 
laſt before his death. Sy 

At the prayers, the morning that he ſuffered, 
tho' he always aimed at a ſettled and compoſed, counte« 
nance, he yet appeared ruffled and ſomewhat terrified. 

George Simpſon, about thirty-four years ot age, 
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ther was a wine merchant, and had a confiderable 
eſtate ; and that though he was ſome time mean, 
yet he was born a gentleman, He added, that his 
father removing from, Surry into Lincolnſhire, did 
not ſo well bear up his head, yet he gave him a good 
education, and he underſtood fomething of the law. 
He alſo ſaid, that fome thbught a ſheriff's bailiff 
{which he was at Lincoln) an ungenteel employ- 
ment, but he thought a man might behave himſelf 
in it as became a gentleman, and ſometimes where 
the buſineſs would not ſet off the man, the man has 
ſet off the buſineſs ; and that he was ignorant of the 
art of racking men too ſeverely for civility money, 
He told me beſides, that, when he kept a public- 
houſe at Lincoln, he permitted no irregularity to be 
committed there; but he believed he was at that 
time of day as well looked upon as thoſe who were 
in higher quality and fortune, frequently turning 
away lewd men and women, who would willingly 
have tranſacted their lewdneſs under his roof. But, 
delighting, he ſaid, too much in pleaſure, though 


the diverfions were innocent, yet his buſineſs decay- 


ed inſenſibly, and he was obliged to abſcond, and 
ſoon fly the country. Afterwards he ſaid, when he 


was ſervant to the lord Caſtiemain, he could defy 
the world to alledge any thing to his prejudice. 


He added, that when he left the lord Caſtlemain's 
place, he had no occaſion to have again ſubmitted to 
the meanneſs of ſuch a ſtation, but that the loweſt life 
was to him more eligible, than the higheſt vicious 


one at that happy time. But to prevent temptation, 


he afterwards ſerved Mr. Green as a footman; yet 
was not eaſy in ſuch a poſt, but aimed at ſome writ- 
ing bufineſs, as to keep accompts, or the like. That 
he was aſſiſtant to Mr. Grubfſhaw, a fruiterer, in col- 
lecting his debts; and to his own ſiſter Elliot, of 
. E. 0 
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Bautry, in managing her affairs, after the deceaſe 


of her huſband, ſhe being left with ſome ſmall chil. 
dren. 3 | 
He was perfectly compoſed and eaſy under his 


troubles, never ſhed a tear, never ſeemed terrified 


at the approach of death, but was conſtant and regu- 
lar in his devotions, ſerious at the ſacrament, and 
maintained the very ſame deportment to the laſt of 
his life. He ſaid, that Wilſon was compelled to 
end his own days, or ſhorten theirs ; he had nothing 
to ſay againſt him; yet did believe, there was ſuch 
a tie and obligation in oaths, that he might queſtion, 
whether even the good could excuſe the breaking 
through them. | 
He ſaid, it was his unhappineſs never to have 
lived with the perſon who was his wite ; but, on the 
other hand, it was his good fortune, not to have any 
children to bequeath to his diſgrace, and to the briars 
of a wretched world; he added, that yet, as her re- 
lations were perſons of eſtate and account, he might 
have entertained good expectations after their de- 
ceaſe, had he not rendered his own proſpects and 
their intentions abortive. 
Three days before his execution, he told me he 
felt an uncommon inward compoſure of his mind, 
was entirely eaſy at the proſpect of death, as he had 
deſerved it, and had expected a turn of fortune 2 
| rai while, he ſaid, before it came upon him, de- 
ring to receive the holy communion twice before he 
ſuffered, which I agreed to. 
John Hawkins, being told by a gentleman, that 
Wilſon owned, that he and Hawkins, &c. were 
concerned in cutting out the ancient woman's tongue, 
and throwing it over the hedge intothe road, becauſe 
ſthe told the people in the robbed coach, that ſhe 
knew one of he robbers ; this priſoner's anſwer was, 


that he never daelt in barbarous actions. I told _ 
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| Thad received a letter from the widow of Butler Fox, 


who deſired he would acquit Fox, if he and Simp- 
ſon were alone concerned in that robbery, for which 
Fox died; he ſeemed inclined to it, but ſaid, tho 
benefiting that woman, would be harming another 
perſor, if he made any public declaration to the 
people. But, as for the rgbbing any nobleman's 
coach near Richmond, and taking a ring much va- 
lued, as being a preſent from another perſon of qua- 
lity, he abſolutely denied it. 775 
George Simpſon, ſaid, that as a certain non- juror 
had aſſured him, it was not neceſſary to confeſs any 
thing, he was reſolved to confeſs nothing; but aid, 
their robberies about London had been ſo numerous, 
that they were too tedious then to recount, nor were 
they of any ſignificance to the world. | 

They were conveyed between nine and ten of the 
clock to execution; John Hawkins defiring the ſpec- 
tators to be filent, ſaid, 4 Chriſtians ! Iam brought 
to this place of ſhame for my fins; I hope, and 
earneſtly hope all chriſtians will join with me in pray- 
er for the pardon of my crimes; I forgive all, and 
hope to be forgiven of all myſelf. | beg all here 
preſent will take warning by my wretched death, 
and avoid what led to it. Pray for me, bleſſed peo- 
uk pray for my departing ſoul ! Chriſt receive me! 

ord Jeſus, come quickly,” Being in ſome con- 
fuſion, they were turned off. ag EG 
Hawkins and Simpſon were afterwards hung in 
chains on Hounſlow-heath. 


JOHN MOLONY, and JAMES, alas VALENTINE 
CARRICK, for a Street-robbery, July, 1722. 


3 MOLONY and James Carrick, were in- 


J dicted (with Daniel Carrol, not then taken) for 
aſſaulting William Young, Eſq; on OR. 
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tn the pariſh of St. Giles in the'Fields ; putting him 
in fear, and taking from him a gold repeating watch, 
value gol. a chryſtal ſnuff-box, value zl. a ſilver 
hilted ſword, value 31. and forty guineas, July if, 
1722. 

Mr. Young. I took a chair at the Bedford-head ta. 
vern, in Southampton- ſtreet, Covent-garden, on Sun- 
day the firſt-of this month, between one and two in 
the morning. As the chair was turning into Little. 
Queen-ſtreet, I ſaw three men advancing towards 
me. The foremoſt ſtepped up to the chairman, and 
clapping a piſtol to his ear, ſaid, G—-d d—n ye, 
ſet down, or I will ſhoot you through the head, 
Then putting a piſtol into the chair, he ſaid to me, 
your money, Sir, I am in haſte, I gave him about 
eleven ſhillings, but his hand trembling, ſome of 
the money dropt between us.——G—d n ye, 
Sir, ſays he, do you drop your money ? and per- 
ceiving it was filver, he added, G—d d n ve, 
Sir, do ye trifle ? and one of his companions put- 
ting his head in at the right fide of the chair, ſaid, 
G—d d-—n ye, Sir, do ye? The firſt man took 
away my ſword, a gold watch, a chryſtal ſnuff-box, 
fome papers of conſequence, and my purſe with 
forty guineas in it; but he miſſed my ring, which 
I dropt in the chair; and when he had done, the 
other ſaid to the chairman, now, you dog, go on 
with your chair as faſt as you can. Then the rogues 
made off, and the chairman carrying me to the end 
of the ſtreet, ſet me down, and purſued them; and 
in a few minutes, I heard that one of them was 
taken, He that rifled me was a little, fair man, in 
a black coat, and a light tye-wig; and I verily believe 
Carrick is the ſame perſon. And he on the right 
fide of the chair was no, leſs like Molony, a tall 
ſwarthy fellow, with a large filver laced hat, a black 
' cCravat, 
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cravat, and his wig tied up in a bag; it was he who 
was taken, and he was then in the ſame dreſs. 1 


went to him in the round-houſe: he aſked me if I 


knew him? I ſaid yes. And will you ſwear it? ſays 
he, if you do, you will be perjured ! for I am inno- 
cent of the fact. I perſuaded him to confeſs. You 
have no other way, ſays I, to ſave yourſelf, than by 
convicting the other two, and then the law gives 
you your life. He ſtill denied his guilt, and fo I 
left him; but. the next morning he ſent for me to 
the Compter, and told me, that Carrick and Daniel 
Carrol were the two that were with him when I was 
robbed. My papers were all brought to me the 
ſame day. 6 
William Grindall, chairman. I know both the 
priſoners very well, Carrick came foremoſt, and 
joſiled againſt me; I puſhed him off; upon which 
Molony came up, and ſaid, G—d d n ye, ſtand! 
and a third man came behind me. Carrick clapped 
a piſtol to my head, and ſwore he would ſhoot me, 
if I ſtirred a foot, Molony drew his ſword, and 
ſtood over me; and then Carrick went with his piſtol 
to the chair. Mr. Young gave him ſome filver ; 
upon which he ſaid, d n ye, Sir, do ye trifle ? 


and ſo he ſearched Mr. Voung; and I heard Mr. 


Young ſay, my letters are of conſequence to me, but 
of none to you. When Carrick had done ſearching, 
Molony ſaid to me, now, ye dog you, go on as faſt 
as you can; or G d d— n ye, I will run ye 
through, and ſo they made off; and we went about 


twenty yards with the chair, and then ſet it down, 


and pulled out the poles, and purſued them, with a 
cry of ſtop thief. They run through Stone-cutters- 
alley, and along the arched paſſage joining to the 
duke of Newcaſtle's houſe ; where a watchman who 
ſtood up in the dark, ſtopped Molony ; but he, hav- 
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ing his drawn ſword in his hand, wounded the watch. 
man in the arm, and getting loſe ran into Lincoln's. 
Inn-Fields, The watchman fent his dog after him: 

the dog ſeized him in the middle of the firſt quarter, 


threw him down, and made him cry out like a hare,' 


when ſhe 1s firſt taken by a hound. 
| Court. Mr. Young, by what light did you fee the 

iſoners when they robbed you? 

Mr. Young. I ſaw them plainly by the chairmen's 
lanthorn. When Carrick was going to rifle me, he 
bid one of them go over the way: but Molony 
aſked Carrick what he ſent _ away for; and 
calling to the chairmen, d n ye, villains, fays 
he, come back, or I will run ye through. And 6 
chairman coming back, Molony ſtood over him 
with his ſword, He bid the chairmen hold their 
kats before their face, but they held them a little 
on one fide, ſo that they could ſee what was done. 

Carrick. Pray, Sir, which fide of the chair was! 
on when you ſay I robbed you? 

Mr. Zoung. On the left fide. 

Carrick. Now that is a lie, for I was on the right 
fide. I ſhall catch you again preſently, What 
coloured coat had I ? 

Mr. Young. Black. 

Carrick, b can prove the reverſe, ——What ſort of 
a wig ? 

Mr. Young. A light tie-wig. 

Carrick. That is another boss lie of yours — 
for you know, Mr. Molony, that you and I changed 
wigs that night, and yours is a dark brown. Had 
] two piſtols in one hand, or one in each hand? 

Mr. Young. I ſaw but one piſtol. 

Carrick. Then your eye-fight failed ye. 

obn Brooks, the other chairman, confirmed the 
evidence of Grindall. 
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Richard Felton, watchman. Hearing a cry of 


ſtop thief, I ſtood up in the dark, under the Duke 


of Neweaſtles arch. Molony came running along 
with his drawn ſword in his hand, and ſwearin 
d—n his blood, the firft man that touched him was 
dead man, When he came within my reach, I 
knocked him down, but he got up again, wounded 
me in the arm, and ran away. My dog followed, 
and ſeized him in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, he cried 
out, and the chairmen went and took the dog off, 
and carried my gentleman to the round-houſe. 

Jobn Franklin. About two years ago, I bought 


a filver hilted ſword of Carrick, which he was af- 


terwards tried for ſtealing ; but before he was taken, 
I had ſold the ſword to Mr. Brounker. And laſt 
Monday morning I heard that Carrick was concerned 
in robbing Mr. Young, and I told Mr. Brounker 
of it, Carrick coming that evening to Mr. Broun- 
ker's door in a coach, we followed and took him. 
Francis Brounker, ſaleſman, in Monmouth: ſtreet. 
On Monday about noon, Mr. Franklin told me, 
that the man he had bought a ſword of was in an 
information for a ſtreet- robbery. In the evenin 
Carrick came in a coach to my door, and dere 


to ſee a ſuit of clothes, My man went up to fetch 


ſome down; and in the mean time, pray, Sir, ſays 
| to Carrick, ſtep out, for you cannot ſo well ſee 
in the coach. Gd d——n ye, Sir, ſays he, do 


je think I have loſt my eyes? And ſo he ordered 
the coachman to drive away, My man coming 


down, told me that he believed this was he that 
ſtole the ſword. Then, ſaid I, he is in an informa- 
tion for a robbery; and ſo we followed and took 
him, juſt as he was coming out of another ſhop, 
the duke of Marlborough's head. 

Nuns, VI. F f John 
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Jobn Wiggington, Brounker's ſervant, As I was 


ſtanding at my maſter's door, Carrick topped in a 
coach, and beckoning to me, I went to him. He 
ſaid he wanted a fuit of clothes. I thought I had 
ſeen him before, and going up for ſome clothes, {[ 
recollected that | had taken him about two years 
before, for ſtealing a filvey hilted fword, When! 
came down again he was gone. I told my maſter 
who he was, and fo we followed and apprehended 
him, and found this watch, this ſnuff-box, a pair 
of filver buckles, and fifteen guineas upon him. 

Mr. Young. This is the watch, and this is the 
ſnuff-box that I was robbed of. 
 Wiggingion's evidence was confirmed by John 
Chandler. | | 

Moloxy. J was drinking with Carrick and Carrol 
on Sunday night till twelve o'clock, when they be- 
gan to quarrel; but upon my adviſing them to be 
riends, and not make any diſturbance in the houſe, 
they were ſoon pacified, and agrecd to walk out to- 
gether. They went foremoſt, and J being very 
drunk, could not keep up with them, but was 
forced to follow at a ſirle diſtance. When they 
came to the corner of Queen- ſtreet, Carrick ruſhed 
againſt a chairman, and l heard ſomebody ſay, G- 
d -n your blood, Sir; do ye trifie * and d—n your 
blood, Sir, do ye? As I knew nothing of their de- 
fign, I thought it had only been a drunken quar- 
ret; but when I came to them, I underſtood they 
had robbed the ehair, at which I was very much 
ſurpriſed; and thinking myſelf in the ſame dan- 
ger, by being ſeen in their company, I endeavoured 
to make my eſcape, as any prudent man would 
have done in the like circumſtances. | 

Carrick, I will prove, that laſt Sunday morning, 
Carrol knocked at the door where I lodged, and 
brought me the watch and ſnuff-box, 
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Catherine Conway. Laſt Sunday morning early, 
Molony came to Carrick in Little-Wild-ſtreet, and 
delivered a watch and ſnuft-box to him, and ſaid 
he brought it from Daniel Carrol, 5 

Court. That could not be, becauſe Molony was 
then in cuſtody; and, beſides, Carrick himſelf ſays, 
he had it from Carrol's own hand, | 


The jury found both the priſoners guilty. Death, 
The Ordinary's Account, 


JAMES CARRICK was born in Dublin, His fa- 
ther, who was a jeweller, having acquired a con- 
fiderable fortune, left off trade, and lived upon 
his eſtate, He had three ſons. He obtained for 
the eldeſt the place of a commiſhoner ; procured 
the ſecond to be a cornet of horſe, and made an 
enſign of James, who was the youngeſt, 

Soon after this, a peace Meng pn, he loft 
his commiſſion, and came to London; where he 
got acquainted, at a gaming-table, with a country- 
man of his, whoſe name was Smith; and fortune 
proving perverſe to them both, they beſtowed their 
curſes upon her with mutual liberality, and went 
away together. As they walked along, they con- 
ſulted how they ſhould make up their lofſes and 
maintain themſelves like gentlemen, Robbery was 
ho ſooner propoſed than agreed to, This they 
quickly put in practice, with tolerable ſucceſs, con- 
ſidering they were but novices; but, however, as it 
fell ſhort, of their expectations, they joined in a 


confederacy with another Iriſhman, Thomas Butler, 


who was an old experienced practitioner. Thus 
united, they committed innumerable robberies on 
Bagſhot-Heath, Hounſlow-Heath, and Finchley- 
Common, by which they ſometimes acquired con- 
| _—_— fiderable 
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ſiderable prizes. But their extravagance in dreſs, 
in gaming, and .debauchery, ſoon exhauſted what. 
ever they got. 

Butler, attempting to rob a coach in Surry, was 
wounded, ſeized, and committed to the Martha]. 
ſea As he had been rewarded by the government 
for intercepting a letter from the Duke of Ormond, 
he was in hopes of procuring his liberty, by pre- 
tending to make further diſcoveries. But, failing 
in this, he impeached Carrick, and thought him- 
ſelf ſure of being made an evidence. Sir Juſtinian 
Iſham, having been robbed by Butler, and hearing 
that ſuch a perſon was taken, ſent a letrer to his 
friend Mr. Oſgood, to enquire if Butler was the 
man. Mr. Oſgood enquired of Butler himſelf, 
who ſtill depending upon his being admitted an evi- 
dence, readily confetled) the robbery, but found 
himſelf diſappeinted; for he was removed by a 
Habeas Corpus tq Newgate, tried and condemned 
for this very fact, at the Old-Bailey, and executed 
at Tyburn, 

_ Carrick commonly robbed in company, though 
ſometimes he ventured by himſelf, as will appear 
in the tollowing trials. 

In September, 1720, he was indicted for flealing 
a filver hilted ſword, value 33s. the goods of Tho- 
mas We bſter. 

The jury found him guilty, to be tranſported, 
but was afterwards changed for burning in the 
hand, 

In April 1721, he was indicted by the name of 
Valentine Carrick, for aſſaulting George Clemſon, 
and robbing him of five filver ſpoons, eleven gui- 
neas, two broad pieces, and half a broad piece, 
April 13, 1721; but no evidence appearing againſt 
him he was acquitted. 
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James Carrick, Joſeph Woolham, and Samuel Ad- 
dis were indicted, for ſubordination of perjury, in pro- 
curing Mary Deanly, alias Dingle, to ſwear a rob- 
hery againſt Thomas Charleſwor:h, who was then 
in Newgate : but the evidence not being ſufficient, 
they were acquitted, | 

While he lay under ſentence of death, his be- 
haviour was the ſame it had been at his trial ; he 
hewed the ſame foppiſh airs, the ſame levity and 
unconcern, and was as full of jokes. And as theſe 
were novelties in the condemned-hold, and the 
chapel of Newgate, it was no wonder that the re- 
port of them encreaſed the number of his viſitors, 
and the profit of his keepers. Carrick perceiving 
the people came in apace; you pay your money, 
good folks, ſays he, to ſee me in Newgate, but if 
you will go to 1'yburn to-morrow, you may ſee me 
for nothing. | | 

When he came to the place of execution, he 
ſmiled upon, and made his bows to all he knew. 
Inſtead of praying with the reſt of the criminals, he 
employed that time in giggling, taking ſnuff, and 
making apiſh motions to divert himſelf and the 
mob, When prayers were over, he told them, the 
ſheriffs had made- an order, that no ſurgeons ſhould 
touch his body, I adviſed him to confider whither 
he was going, To which he anſwered, that, being 
a Roman Catholic, he had received the ſacrament, 
and prepared for death in his own way ; and then 
giving himſelt ſome pretty and genteel airs, (as he 
ſeemed to think them) in adjuſting the halter about 
his neck, the cart was drawn away, = 
Jobn Mcleny was born in Dublin: while he was 
very young he went to ſea with the Queen's letter, 
and ſailed with the fleet to the Mediterranean, He 
continued in the fervice till the ſhip he belonged to 

. | happened 
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happened to be loſt; and there being a preſumption 
that he, and ſome others of the ſailors, had been 
the occaſion of it, either through careleſſneſs, or 


defign, they were called to a ſtrict account, but a3 


nothing was proved againſt them they were dif. 
charged. After this, he entered with others on 
board a privateer, and they ſucceeded ſo. well, that 
in a few months they took ſeveral pirate veſſels, by 
pe they-made a large addition to the ſmall ſtock 
{ct out with. 
ue Yrivateer being ordered to England, the men 
were ald and diſcharged. Molony vas now out of 
employment, and his confederates made frequent 
excurſions, and committed a great number ot rob. 
beries in and about London, till ſome of them were 
taken and hanged, and others run away to Ireland, 
for fear of meeting the fame reward; but Molony 
continued ſkulking about town, till the danger was 
pretty well over, 

It feems, there was a ſuſpicion of his being at leaf 
am accomplice with ſome who were guilty of coining, 
for in March laſt (if Jonathan Wild's oath may be 
credited) he was committed to priſon for uttering 
counterfeit money; but, the bill nor being found, 
he was ſet at Hberty again. 

In two or three weeks after his diſcharge, hearing 

that one Dorothy Wade, an old gentlewoman, in 

St. Catherine's, was - confiderably rich, he took it 

into his head to make his addreſſes to her, in the 
quality of an honourable lover. 

And he gained his point at the firſt viſit, without 
the leaſt difficulty; for the good old lady was 23 
much tranſported wich the ſudden proſpect of matti 
MY, as a condemned criminal could be at the un- 

ected news of a pardon. No wonder, then, that 


fo did not * an overture that promiſed the ſame 
bleſſings; 
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bleſſings; but, impatient to be put in poſſeſſion, ap- | 


inted the next morning for that purpoſe. 


They met accordingly, and were married; ha. - 


the day after the wedding, Molony found he was 
bit; for the old gentlewoman had but a few days 
before diſpoſed of her effects to John Duval, who. 
had married her grand-daughter, and he, with his 


ſervant maid, Mary Bright, had removed moſt of 
Vexed at this diſappoint- 


the goods and money. 
ment, Molony perſuaded his ſpouſe to proſecute 


them for felony, which, to oblige her huſband, ſhe ' 


conſented to; but they were both acquitted. .. 

He profeſſed himſelf a Roman Catholic, and de- 
clared, that he, was earneſt in his repentance, and 
had prepared himſelf for another world, according 
to his own ſentiments of religion. 
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THOMAS BUT LOGE was indicted for ſteal- 
ing 71 guineas, 4 louiſd'ores, 9 livres, a pair 
of bracelets, a parcel of lace, and other goods; the 


goods and money of Claude Langlie, in the houſe 


of James Dunn, May 20, 1722. | 

Claude Langlie. The priſoner was my ſervant, the 
money was in my ?ſcrutore, I locked it up between 
10and 12 on Sunday morning, May 20, and went 


to church. While 1 was there, a thought ſuddefly 


came in my head, that my man had robbed me. 

vent home, intending. to ſearch my,*ſcrutore ; but 
before I opened it, the priſoner ſaid, „“ Sir, have 
you loſt any, thing?“ 1 anſwered, yes, a guinea, 
* Then, Sir, (ſays he) you need not give yourſelf 
any farther trouble, for here it is, I found it by the 


ide of the 'ſcrutore,” I took it, and gave him 25. 


for 


FP ' 


\ 
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for his pains, and made no further enquiry. I went 
that afternoon to Chelſea, and when I returned, my 
man was not at home; then I reſolved to ſearch 
thoroughly. And opening my '{crutore, I ſoon milled 
my money and goods, Mr. D'Arcy, who came 
over with me from France, had procured warrants 
for riding poſt; he had delivered theſe to the pri. 
ſoner, to hire horſes for him. The priſoner kept 
them four days, and then hired poſt-horſes for him. 
ſelf, and was going for Ireland, as | found upon en- 
quiry. I made intereſt with my lord Gage, and by 
his care the priſoner was ſtopt at Cheſter, with moſt 
of the money and goods upon him, 

Priſoner. My maſter fent me with the goods and 
money, to deliver them to Mr. Darcy ; and, he be- 
ing gone, I rid after him. 

Mr. Lane. There is no truth in that. 

Mr. Lumlie. I have the care of the poſt-office at 
Cheſter. On the 22d of May, a ſervant of my lord 
Gage came expreſs, to ſtop ſuch a perſon, The pri- 
ſoner not putting up at the poſt- office, but at an- 
ether houſe, nor ſending notice to the office, as 15 
uſual, I ſuſpected he was the perſon; and, on mak- 
ing enquiry, heard he was at the Golden-Key, at 
Cheſter. I offered the landlady of that houſe three 
guineas to tell me where he was; but, while I was 
talking with her, I was told, that he had eſcaped at 
the back door: I purſued, and took him, and found 
updn him this purſe, with 64 guineas, 4 louiſd'ors, 
and 9 livres. And he had left a great coat, a pair 
of piſtols, a pair of bracelets, a pair of ſtockings, 
and ſome lace at the inn. 

The jury found him guilty. Death. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


Tromas BuTLoce was born in Dublin, in 1699 


his father gave him a good education, and put him 
| | apprentice 
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zpprentice to a vintier; but his maſter failed, and 
was obliged to go to England for fear. of his credi- 
tors. Butloge was employed in carrying ſupplies 
of money to his maſter from Ireland; but growing 
weary of this employment; he matried a daughter 
of a wealthy ſhopkeeper in Dublin; which put him 
in a good ſituation for ſome time: but being of an 
extravagant diſpoſition, he ſoan ſpent what he got 
by his wife, and reſolved to pay a viſit to London, 

On his arrival, he took lodgings in the houſe 
where Mr. Langlie lived: but his little money be- 
ing ſoon gone, he had no ather way to maintain 
himſelf but by entering inte Mr. Langlie's fervice. 

He told me, he could not think what prompted 
him to rob this gentleman; for, faid he, I was not 
in want, nor did I think of doing it, till half an 
hour before it was done. But, being left in my 
maſter's room, when he and the reſt of the family 
were at church, I ſat looking at the ſcrutore, and, 
knowing there was a conſiderable ſum of money in 
it, a ſudden thought came into my head, how eaſy 
it was for me to be maſter of it all; and what a 
figure I might make with it, I conſidered too, that 
[ſhould run but a ſmall hazard; for if I was taken 
immediately, my maſter . being a foreigner, and 
ſpeaking very bad Engliſh, I fancied he could not 
be underſtood plain enough to. convict me; but, as 
| knew he was to return to France in a few. days, I 
made no doubt but I could keep out of the way 
for ſo ſhort a time; and then I concluded I ſhould 
eſeape from all danger, and might publicly live up- 
on the ſpoil, Deccived. by theſe flattering appear. 
ances, I broke open. the drawers, took out the mo- 
dey, and other valuable things, got ſafe out of 
bun, and rid poſt to Cheſter, a place where I'was 

Nous, VI. Ge 8 well 
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well known, and where, for that reaſon, my vanity 
made me fond of appearing with ſo much money, 
While he lay under ſentence, he behaved decent. 

ly; appeared eaſy and compoſed ; declared, that he 
neither expected nor defired to live; and, that he 
wondered at thoſe who attempted to eſcape juſtice at 

the expence of blood. N . 

He was executed at Tyburn, on Wednefday, July 
18, 1722. 


th. — — 


MATTHIAS BRINSDEN, for Murder, Septenlu, 
| | 1722. | 


: ATTHIAS BRINSDEN, of St. Ann, Black- 
Fryars, was indicted for the murder of Han. 
nah, his wife, by giving her with a knife, on: ! 
mortal wound under the left pap, of the length af 
one inch, and the depth of fix inches, July 416, 1 
1722, of which mortal wound ſhe inſtantly died, MW 
Hamab Brinſden, the priſoner's daughter. About f 
nine at night, as my mother was fitting on the bed, e 
and ſuckling the child, ſhe aſked my father, what fe 
ſhe ſhould have for ſupper ? He anſwered bread and 
cheeſe. Can't you eat that as well as the children? & 
No, ſays my mother, I want a bit of meat. But, br 
ſays he, I have no money to buy you any. Vo toi 
know, ſays ſhe, I have had but little to-day. Damn in 
ye, for a bitch, ſays he, | will ſtick ye, the neuf va 
word ye ſpeak, And my mother aſking again fo, 
ſome meat, he puſhed her back on the bed with hi 
left hand, and ſtabbed her under the breaſt with 1 
knife that he had in his right hand, The blood 
ran apace from the wound. I ſnatched the child 
from her breaſt, and my eldeſt ſiſter, Betty, criec 
Oh! Lord! father, you have killed my * 
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Damn ye, ſays he, hold your tongues, ye bitches, 
or { will ſtick you too. Then putting the bloody 
knife into his mouth, he ſent me for ſome ſugar 
and bafilicon, which he applied to the wound, and 
ſo went away, and ſhe died in about half an hour 
after. | ad" [220 

Priſoner. My apprentice, Henry Wright, has ſub- 
verted her to ſay all this. Len 

James Welch, conſtable. I was called out of bed, 
and told of this murder. I went to the priſoner's 
houſe, and ſaw the deceaſed lying dead on the floor. 
Here is her gown all bloody, and here is the bloody 
knife, which was in the ſame room. The priſoner 
was gone; but by means of a letter ſent to Mrs. 
Horn, we found him in bed at a barber's, at Shad- 
well-dock, and carried - him before Sir Francis 
Forbes. There he confeſſed, that coming home in 
the evening, he found two or three drinking with 
his wife; that they left her at nine o'clock ; and 
words then ariſing betwixt him and her about 
ſomething for ſupper, ſhe ſtrove to go out, and he 
endeavoured to hinder her; and in ſtruggling ſhe 
fell upon a knife which he had in his hanc. 
— ſurgeon. I was fent' for to the deceaſed; 
She had a large wound under the left fide of her 
breaſt, I paſſed my finger through the -ribs, and 
found it mortal. I perceived no motion or pulſe; 
and ſhe died in a minute after. I believe the wound 
was ſix inches deep. | e oe 

Priſoner. That could never be, for the knife is 
not fix inches long. 5 3 
Mrs. Horn. Some time ago, the priſoner burnt 
his wife's arm with a hot iron; and the Monday 


before her death, he cut her in the head with a pair 
of ſciſſars. 


0 The day after he had killed her, he 
ſent me a letter, incloſing another to his eldeſt 
| . daughter. 
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daughter, Here they are both. He commonly 
uſed to call me his count, and he calls me ſo in 
this letter, | 4 


Fer Mrs. FA at a Seymour's, a [awyer, in Bride. 
well precinti. 

« Ay Count, 1 537 Ju 17, 1722. 

DESIRE to ſee you, with Betty, to-morrow 
I morning; for I can entruft none but you and 
Betty where I am. I have ſent her a letter incloſed 
in yours, but no direction where but to you. You 
may hear of me at Mr. King's, a barber, at Shad. 
well-Dock. As ſoon as you, receiye this ſend the 
letter to Her pray; and ſhe and you come together 


by water.” 
7. * incloſed letter is direclid 
For Elz. King. 


£ Betty, | July 1722. 


TAKE the blue coat nam Norris's and borrow 
fix ſhillings on it at Saliſbury-cqurt, and Pay Norris, 
and bring the reſt to me to-morrow morning; for | 
han't bread to eat, and I ene Jong to ſee you. Mrs, 
Horn will tell you where I am. Bring my hat with 
you, and aclean ſhirt, Come down by water, Mind 
nobody dodges you.“ 

Mary Wright, the deſeaſed's mother, I have ex: 

ected theſe twelye years that the priſoner would be 
the death of his wiſe ſome time or other; for he waz 
frequently beating and abuſing her. One time he 
þurnt her arms with a red hot poker; and a week 
be fore her death, he ſtabbed her in the ſkull with 2 
wor of ſciſſars, ſo that ſhe was all over blood; and 
king he had killed her, he ran aways and ſtzid 
1 he heard ſhe was likely to get over it, and then 
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Mrs. Geely. He often beat and abuſed her; and 


ane time he turned her out of doors, with. nothing 


on but her ſhoes and her ſhift. 

Mrs. Goodwin. . His eldeſt daughter Betty came, 
and ſaid to me, my father has murdered my mother, 
And why did you not call me? ſays I. Why, ſays 
ſhe, when he done it, he put the blaody knife in 
his mouth, and ſwore at me, and my fiſter, Gd 


d—n us, he would ſtick us both if we did not hold 
our tongues but at laſt T gat the knife from him, 


and threw it behind the bed. This daughter of hig 


is ſent out of the way, that ſhe might not appear 


againſt him, 
Priſoner. About ſeven at night I came home, and 


found Mis. Chapman, and another waman with my 


wife, They were very merry; and while they ſtaid, 
| ſent for a half-peck loaf, a pound of cheeſe, and 
fore onions, They went away about nine, and then 
my wife ſaid, what! muſt I have no victuals but 
bread and cheeſe for ſupper, as well as for breakfaſt 


and dinner? why, my girl, ſays I, cannot you eat the 


ſame as I and the children eat ? no, ſays ſhe, I want 
a bit of meat, for I have had none to-day, Child, 
ſays I, be ſatisfied tq-night, and we will have ſome 
meat to- morrow. No, ſays ſhe, I will not ſtay till 
to-morrow, I will have ſome now; and if I cannot 


have it at home, I will go out and get it. e 
7 


willing to avoid a noiſe, ] cut off a heel of the loa 

and a piece of cheeſe, and put them in my pocket, 
intending to go to the ale-houſe, that I might eat 
my ſupper in peace. Then I was going to cut ſome 
for the children; but my wife being half-ſpeed, 
and wanting to go to her campanions at the gin-ſhop, 
ſhe endeayoured to flip behind me; which I ob- 
ſerving, I turned about with the knife in my 


hand, in order to prevent her; and ſhe in ſruggling 
| | 0 
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to get out, thruſt herſelf againſt it, before I was 4. 
ware. | 
The jury found him guilty. Death. 

He was hanged at Tyburn, on Monday the 24th 
of September, 1722. 


——————c_—_I_______OOO_————— 


ROBERT WILKINSON and JAMES LINCOLN, fo 
Murder ; and with RICHARD) OAKLEY, and THO. 
MAS MILKSOP, for Kabberies, September, 1722. 


3 
OBERT WILKINSON, and James L ncoln, 
were indicted for aſſaulting Fleetwood Clatk 
on the highway, putting him in fear, and taking 
from bim a ſword, value 158. and 108. in money, 
June 4, 1722. | | 
Fleetwood Clar. Between ten and eleven at night, 
as 1 was paſſing in a chair from the Bedford-head. 
tavern in Covent-Garden, to Conduit-ſtreet, the 
chair was ſtopped in a court by four or five men ; one 
of them coming to the left ſide of the chair, daſhed 
a piſtol through the glaſs, by which means I receiy- 
ed 2 wound in my thigh, and then robbed me of my 
ſword and ten ſhillings. A woman looking out of a 
window faid, pray gentlemen, what is the matter? 
upon which one anſwered, Gd d n ye fora 
bitch, what is that to you; and immediately fired a 
ziſtol at her, and norrowly miſſed her. 
William Lock. Valentine Carrick, (who has ſince 
been executed by the name of James Carrick) and 
Daniel Carrol brought me acquainted with the pri- 
ſoners. On Monday the fourth of June laſt, about 
ren at night, we all went out together upon ſtreet- 
robberies, and feeing this chair, ſays Carrick, let 
us follow it, which we did, and ſtopped it in a court 
near Golden-ſquare, I ſtajd at the lower end of the 
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court to watch; Lincoln went to the upper end ws 
the ſame purpoſe ; Wilkinſan ſtood with a piſtol over 
one chairman, and Carrol over the other, and Car- 
rick robbed the gentleman, A woman at the ſame 
time looking out at a window, and aſking, what 
was the matter ? Wilkinſon d d her for a bitch, 


and fired his piſtol at her; the bullets broke the 


glaſs, and juſt miſſed the woman. It was a rainy 
night. 

hyilkan Hedges, chairman. Between King ⸗ ſtreet 
and Swallow-ſtreet, the chair was attacked by four 
men; there might be more, but I ſaw no more. 
One of them held a piſtol to me, and ſaid, ſtand ! 
if you offer to ſtir, I will ſhoot ye through the head 


this minute. 
Court. Look at the priſoners. | Did you ſee either 


of them there? 


Hedges. Ves, that is the man that ſtood over me 


with the piſtol [pointing to Wilkinſon, ] 
Court. Are you ſure of it. 
Hedges. Yes. I went to ſee him in N engate, JT” 


picked him out directly from among fourteen or 


fifteen. 


Wailwright, the other chairman. Aye, that is 


be, I went with Hedges to Newgate, and we both 
hxed upon the ſame man, though we were not to- 
gether when we ſaw him there . firſt, but were called 
up ſingly. 

Court, Had you any light to ſee bim. by when 
the chair was robbed ? 

Waikwright. Yes. I faw him olataly by the 
light of my lanthorn, and I have reaſon to remem- 
ber him, for he gave me a plaguy Eo on the 


pate with his piſtol. 


Wilkinſon. When the chairmen were at Newgate, 


they were not poſitive that I was the man; but only 


_ | TIS. laid, 
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faid; they believed it, and I can prove I was at 
another place when the robbery was committed. 
Williom Hide, watetman. I was arreſted on the 
4th of June laſt. 
. , Court: Where do you live? 
William Hide. At the Green-Dragon, i in St, Mary 
Overy's church-yard. And while I was in the bailiff 
hands, my goods were carried off. TI afked my wife 
who helped her to move them ? and ſhe ſaid, Bob 
Wilkinſon, and Dick Beach. Having made up 
the matter with the bailiff, I went to the Dragon 
_ 12 oclock that night, and found them both 
ere. 

Court. Where was you acquainted with Wilkin⸗ 
ſon? 

William Hide. 1 had drank with him before. 
Hide. I went to Mrs. Wells's, at the Green- 
Dragon, in Foul-lane, and aſked her, if ſhe kney 
any 6. that would help me ro move my goods to 
her houſe. _ She told me of Wilkinſon and Beach; 
Wilkinſon lodged in the honſe, and he and Beach 
were then both drinking there. So I ſpoke to them, 
and they ſaid, they would lend me a hand with all 


their hearts, whereof I defired them to come as ſoon 


as it was dark. 

Court. Your huſband ru, it was the Dragon 
in St. Mary Overy's church yard. 
Hide. The Green Dragon ale-houſe is in a 
paſſage (called Green-Dragon court) that goes from 
Foul-lane, to St. Mary Overy's church-yard. 

Court. Where did you live befpre you moved to 
the Dragon ? 

Mary Hide. In St. Thomas's church-yard. 

Court, Why did you order them to come when 
it was dark? - 

Maty Hide. We owed half a year's rent, and! 


was afraid, if ſome of the neighbours ſhould ſee us 
move 
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move, they might tell the landlord, and he might ſtopt 
us, and ſeize for what was due to him. So, when 
Wilkinſon and Beach came, they carried ſome of 
my goods, and I went with them, and then I left 
them to carry the reſt; and went to my huſband, 
who was at the bailiff's houſe, the fign of the Monuz7 
ment, in Tooly (St. Olave's) ſtreet. 
Court. Is the officer here? | 

Mary Hide. No, he has attended three days, but 
how he is abſent, He took my huſband's note, and 
ſo my huſband and I went to the Dragon, where 
we found Wilkinſon and Beach a drinking about 
12 o'clock. Cer 

Court. What day of the week was this? | 

Mary Hide. It was Monday night, and I remem- 
ber it rained; e + 

Richard Beach. I went to drink at Wells's, about 
ſeven in the evening, and there I ſaw. Wilkinſon, 

Court, Were you acquainted with him?  _ 

Beach. I had ſeen him there before. I have known 
him about a month, We ſupped together upon 
part of a neck of mutton ; and then Mrs. Hide came 
in, and deſired Mrs. Wells to get ſomebody to help 
her to move; and Mrs. Wells ſpoke to us; and 
Mrs. Hide prayed us to come as foon as it was dark, 
and ſo we did: but then, hearing her huſband was 
arreſted, ſhe went to him, and left us to. take care 
of the goods; and we moved them all to Mrs. Wells's 
houſe by 11 o'clock, and then we ſtaid to drink a 
dozen of beer, that is, twelve- penny worth, and about 
12 o'clock, Mr. Hide and his wife came 1n. 

Court, What day of the month and week was 
it? WS a 1 
"vm It was Monday night, the 4th of laſt 
une. 8 
Court, What weather was it ? 


o 


Beach, 
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Beach. It was a rainy night. 

Court, And did you carry the goods i in the rain? 

Beach. It did not rain till after we had made a 
beginning; but then, as it was a caſe of neceſſity, we 
went through ſtitch with it. 

Katharine Wells. Three days before the 4th of 
June, Wilkinſon was ſick; and not being quite;reco- 
vered on that night he hel;<ed'to move the goods, 
and, it raining hard, he got cold, and was ill for two 
or three days after. Mrs. Hide came to deſire my 
huſband to lend her a hand to move, and he promi- 
fed her he would; but other buſineſs calling him out, 
and there happening a quarrel that night, which 
brought him into a little trouble, ſhe got Wilkinſon 
and Beach to do it, and our ale-houſe boy helped 
them. They went to Mrs. Hide's houſe about ten 
at night; and when they had taken a turn or two, ſhe 
left orders that they ſhould drink what they would, 
and went to her huſband, who was arreſted. 

Court. How do you remember it was the 4th of 
June, rather than any other day ? 

K. Wells. By a very good thing, that is not fit to 
be ſpoke of now. 

Court. What weather was it? 

K. Wells. It rained hard ſoon after they 3 

Court. What bufineſs does Wilkinſon follow ? 

K. Wells. J have heard he was a Holland trader. 

Maſes Webb, butcher. On the 4th of June, about 
nine at night, I ſaw Wilkinſon at-the Green-Dragon, 
and I remember it, becauſe it was the ſame day Hide 
was arreſted. 

William Loct, again. While I was aſleep i in New- 
gate, my information was picked out of my pocket, 
and carried to the woman that keeps the tap-houſe 
there, and ſhe ſhewed it to the priſoners, that they 
might prepare for their defence. In that informs: 


tion I had ſet down ſeveral particulars of hs robbery; 
as 
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as it was done on a Monday, the 4th of June, between 
ten and eleven at night. A rainy night. 


Mr. Perry, the turnkey. Lock complained in 
Newgate, that his pocket was picked of his informa- 
tion, and there was a paper doubled up like a letter 
at the tap-houſe bar, with Val. Carrick, and ſome- 
thing elſe writ on the back- ſide; but I don't know 
what was within it; for I did not ſee it open. 

Wilkinſon. When I went to make myſelf an evi- 
dence, I gave an information of other robberies ; and 
had I been guilty of this with Lock, it is reaſonable 
to think, that I ſhould have impeached him as well 
2s others, 1 | 

Lincol1., J have been but nine months from ſea, I 
belonged to the Wiſbich galley, capt. Staines; and 
{ was at Cambridge when this robbery was com- 
mitted. 

Court. Can you prove that ? 5 

Lincoln. | could have proved it; but that I had no 
money to fetch my witnefles up. CE 
Wilkinſon. Lock had fix. guineas from Edward 
Pollard's mother, to ſwear me into this robbery, in 
order to clear her ſon. | EE INES 

Court. Have you any witnefles to prove that? 

Wilkinſon, No, but he cannot prove that I kepthim 
company. FP 

Lock. I have often been with him at Frazier's, the 
Cherry-tree, in Wild- ſtreet, a houſe where Carrick, 
Molony, and ſeveral others uſed to reſort. But, af- 
ter Mr. Young was robbed by Carrick and Molony, 
the conſtables going to ſearch that houſe, they were 
very much abuſed by ſome of the company ; and, 
complaint being made, the houſe was broke up. 


Some were hanged, and the reſt ran away ; but I can 


prove my being in company with Lincoln. 
Mr, Redgate. | keep the Red- Gate, in King: ſtreet, 
A, Giles's; and Lock, Carrick and Lincoln, were 
H h 2 1 there 
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there together ten weeks ago, about nine at night. 
The jury found both the priſoners guilty, Death 


> 4 bey were 4 ſecond Time indiffed for the Murder of 
Peter Martin. + 


Edward Perry. The deceaſed, Peter Martin, Way 
a penſioner of Chelſea-College. On the 4th of June 
laſt, between 10 and 11 at night, l walked with him 
from Chelſea to the camp in Hyde-Park, where ! 
left him, and then he had his fulfil (his gun) with 
him. 

Lock. After the other robbery, I went the Go 
night with the ſame company along Picadilly, to the 
corner of Hyde-Park. We ſaw the deceaſed coming 
up with a tuſee in his hand ; which at firſt, I thought 
had been a ſtick, Wilkinſon, Carrol ad Lincoln 
jumped over the ditch firſt, and Carrick and [ fol. 
lowed. Then Wilkinſon ſto ped the deceaſed, and 
feized his gun. The deceaſed cried out, thieves! 
upon which Lincoln punched him in the face with a 
piſtol, and knocked him down. A door being opened 
at a houſe juſt by, they ſent me to watch who came out, 
When J returned, I found the deceaſed lolling be: 
tween Carrick and Wilkinſon : as they led him he 
rattled in the throat, and he not going faſt enough, 
Wilkinſon took a ſword, and ſaid, “ d——n ye go, 
along,” and thruſt it ſeveral times into his back. The 
. deceaſed ſunk down; Lincoln rifled his pockets, 
but finding nothing but a key and a knife, he three, 
them away, and faid, “d- n him! he has got no 
e and fo we went off. A hackney coach com- 
ing along we ſtopped it; but finding it was empty, 

we let it paſs. Preſently after we met another coach, 
with a gentleman captain Langley) in it. Wilkin- 
ſon, having the Gun he took from the penſioner, 
ſtept up firſt to the coach, and, preſenting the gun, 


demanded the gentleman's money. The 15 
ö | | . | ; | Te 
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drew his ſword to defend himſelf ; upon which Wil. 
kinſon offered to fire, but the gun would not go off, 
Carrol then ſtepped up, and fred 2 piſtol ; Carrick 
fired another, and Wilkinſon did the like; but they 
all miſſed the mark. The gentleman called to the 
coachman, and bid him drive on; and they {wore, 
they ſhould ſhoot the coachman if he offered to move. 
The noiſe 1e the centry, two ſoldiers came to- 
wards us, which I obſerving, 1 flapt my hat, and ® 
croſſed the road. The ſoldiers coming up firſt to 
me, and aſking what was the matter? I anſwered, J 
believe their is ſome rogues a robbing a gentleman; 
for God's ſake go and help him! With that, they 
went towards, the coach, and one of them cocked his 
piece at Carrol, but it only flaſhed, - « G— d——y 
ye, ſays Cat rol to the ſoldiers, down with your pie- 
ces; and, as be ſpoke, he preſented his piſtol, but 
that only laſhed, as well as the ſoldiers muſket. At 
ſeeing this, Wilkinſon, Kept up, and ſtruck. one of 
them on the head with the penſioners gun, which 
broke with the blow ; and mare company coming up, 
the coach got off, and our party retreated, Wilkin⸗ 
ſon was for returning; Gd dn them (ſays, 
he,) let us go back and kill them all ;” but we would 
not agree to it. Then he threw away the broken 
gun at the end of Tyburn-lane, where it was after- 
wards found, and is now in court. 

Mr. Herbert, ſurgeon. I viewed the body of the 
deceaſed. 

He had ſeveral wounds in his back, and one which 
entered under his left ſhoulder, and paſſed into the 
lungs, and was mortal. There was a large quantity 


of blood in the thorax, and he had ſeveral contufi- 
ons in his head. 

Capt. Steward. Next day I found the deceaſed 
lying dead in the road, his pockets were turned out, 
and this Knife and key lying by him. Here is the 


broken, 
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broken ſtock, and the barrel of the gun, that was 
found at the end of Tyburn-lane : and it is the ſame 
that the deceaſed penſioner took out with him. 

Capt. Langley. I was attacked in a coach by' five 
men, near Hyde-Park-Corner; I drew my ſword to 
defend myſelf, three of them fired at me. I received 
a wound in my left ſhoulder by one of their piſtols, 
and ſeven wounds with their ſwords , but two Didier 
coming up to my relief, I got off. 

Lincoln. Lock ſwore before Juſtice Blackerby, 
that we attacked the coach, while he was eaſing 
himſelf in a ditch. | 

Mr. Blackerby. I kept Lock's depoſition five days; 
and, when I examined him again he did not vary in 
one particular, 

Mary Wells. Wilkinſon lodged at my houſe; and 
he went to bed that night (the 4th of June) between 
12 and one oclock. ">, oe 


The jury found them both guilty. Death.. 


Robert Wilkinſon and Thomas Milkſop were indifledfornt 
bing Ralph Keat on the highway, . him aGeldine, 
value 10. 4 Bridle, Saddle, Whip, a Guinea, and thirten 
ſhillings. | 


— Sed. a_ CAS a Oo RI 


„ a4 


Ralph Keat. Coming from Hampſtead in the even. 
ing, I was attacked by three men, who took from me fl © 
my gelding, bridle, ſaddle, whip, a guinea, and thir- WW | 
teen ſhillings. I verily believe that Milkſop was one © 
of the three, And as for Wilkinſon, he ſent for me, Ml i: 
and owned, that himſelf, Milkſop, and Ping, were the MW d 
three who robbed me; and he put in this information, MW n 
which he made before juſtice Hewit. | h 

Court. What Wilkinſon ſaid will affect himſelf; M h 
but, is no evidence againſt the other, fe 
The priſoner, Wilkinſon, ſaid nothing in his de- I { 
fence. and the jury found him guilty, No 

| | «Priſoner Ml 1 
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Priſmer. When the coachman came to Newgate) 
he pitched upon another man at firſt; but afterwards 


he came to me, and faid, * No, I believe you are the 
man.“ As for the ladies, none of them can ſwear ta 


me. 


I was walking to Hampſtead, when the 
gentleman [ Mr. Nugent] aſked me, who I was ? And 


] anſwered, a friend. But, ſeeing more coming up 


I was afraid they had an ill deſign upon me, and ſo 
got into the fields. - And when they took me, and 
charged me with a robbery, I made no refiſtance, but 
faid, « Gentlemen uſe me civilly and I will go with 
you where you pleaſe.” But they ſaid, 


to London. A 


* 


they could 
prove I had the purſe, and put it in the graſs; and 
ſo they bound me behind a coach, and brought me 


The jury found him guilty. Death. 


The Ordinary's Arcon nt. 


Rog EAT WILKINSON was about thirty-five years old 
when he was executed. He was ſo addicted to an 
idle, debauched and ſottiſh life, that he would neyer 
ſettle to any honeſt buſineſs, . His temper was furly 


and brutiſn; and, if he had any ambition, it was that 
of being a bear-garden chief. There ſeldom was a 


—_ match at Hockly in the Hole, but Bob was 


one O 


the combatants ; and though he was but low 


in ſtature, yet, as he was very ſtrong limbed, and a 


daily practitioner, he often carried the prize. And 


no man could be more elevated than he, with the 
hoarſe acclamations of carmen and butchers; though 
he ſhared their compliments but in common with his 


fellow brutes, the bull dogs. By ſuch exerciſes he 


ſo improved his natural ferocity, that he was capable 


of any miſchief; and, therefore, no body wondered 


a his commencing footpad, or that he 


choſe for his 
companions 
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+companions Garcick, Garrol, Shaw, Burridge, Lock, 


Lincoln, and other villains of diſtinction. | 
For a long time, a en een paſſed without 4 
robbery committed by ſome of theſe ; and they had 
made themſelves ſo familiar with cruelty; that what 
they took from thoſe. they plundered; was generally 
the leaſt injury they did them. 
Wilkinſon, however, would confeſs but two or 
three facts that he was guilty of. He told me he was 
concerned in robbing an ale-houſe in Ivy-lane. That 


he, Shaw and Burridge, on this fide Highgate, rob. 


bed two gentlemen on horſeback, of two watches, 
and about forty-ſhillings in money. And, another 
perſon by the end of Fig-lane. |. «44 
It was reported, that, when they robbed this per- 
fon, Wilkinſon knocked him backwards into a ditch, 
and was going to ſtrangle him; but the poor man 
begging hard for his life, and telling them, that they 
had nothing to fear from him, for he knew none of 
them, one of Wilkinſon's comrades prevented him 
fr ben his deſign in execution. But this, Wil- 
ki Pn: con ntly denied. ole: Ws „ 
| What confeſſions he made were juſt after his con. 
demnation ; for, towards the. laſt, he would confeſs 
nothing. He even denied, that he knew any thing 
of the murder of Peter Martin, the Chelſea penfs 
oner, and behaved himſelf in a very moroſe manner. 
I therefore, refuſed to adminiſter: the ſacrament to 
him; but he was under no great concern on that ac- 
count; for he ſaid, if he might not go to heaven 
as the reſt did, he hoped to find the way by himſelf. 
He had heard that faſting was a good expedient 


for that purpoſe, and therefore, he neither eat nor 
drank for three days and three: nights before his 
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At the tree of death, he ſpoke thuMto the mob; 
1 I Was no way concerned in the murder of Peter 


Martin. l knew nothing of Lincoln, till he was 


apprehended, I don't value hanging in chains, and 
therefore ! have no bulineſs to tell lies} and owl 
myſelf guilty of things I am innocent of. 


james Lincoln was ſomething younger than Wil- 


kinſon, and ſeemed to have more humanity. He 


confeſſed he had committed ſeveral robberies be- 


tween London and Hampſtead; commonly on foot, 


and ſometimes with no other weapon than a ſtick ; 
but never got more than four guineas at a time. That 
he and his comrades robbed Fielding, Eſqz 
near Hyde-park-wallz of a watch and ſome gold. 
And that they had formed a conſpiracy to rob the 
duke of Newcaſtle of his George, as he returned 
from court; and waited for him three or four nights 
at the end of Queen-ſtreet z but his grace not coming 
as they expected, they ſpent their time to no pur- 
poſe; | . R 
"He ſaid he would gladly make reſtitution to all 
he had robbed; if it was in his power z but he had 
nothing to reſtore | 

At the place of execution he; as well as Wilkin- 
fon, denied that he was concerned in the murder of 
the penſioner. He ſaid; however; that he forgave 
Lock, who had taken away his life. He added, that 
he died a Roman catholic + . Per 


$ 


Thomas Milkſop was borm in the Old- Bailey, put 


an apprentice, he ſaid, to a vintner; where he lived 
very pleaſantly ; but learned ſome things he thought 
not proper for boys to be acquainted with. He ſaid, 
though his friends required him to keep the paths of 


modeſty and ſobriety, yet he went from the love of 
diverting company, to the love of jovial fellows; and 
from thence $0. vicious acquaintance. He ſaid, he 
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®Wgancie@ Wright and Burridge uſed to accompany 
hem. He Wbbed a lady and her ſervant; beyond 
Highgate, of near 208, &. ventured onee to rob x 
man in 4 garden, and got away before the man 
dared to make any noiſe. He added, that when ]. 
Reading, J. Shaw, &c. were living, he wanted no 
money, and could command a horſe for every expe- 
dition, but has of late been ſo bad a plunderer, that 
. he could provide nothing but a piſtol and bullets, 
"He confeſt the robbery he was convicted of, (with 
many others) but ſaid, he ſhot not at Roberts the 
coachman, till he laſhed him with his whip to the 
heart, and then he ſhot with a deſign to miſs his 
life. He ſaid, when he was taken, he thruſt the f 
purſe into the graſs, to ſave the money, rather than Ml < 
to conceal the robbery. | 
He deſired I would eſpecially take notice, that, 
though he had a wife and a child, ſhe never was 
apprized of his robberies, he always compoſing him- 
ſelf at night before he returned to her. That, not- 
withſtanding all this, he cohabited with other wo- 
men, and once with a man's wife, for which he 
aſked pardon of God and men; and ſeemed to be 
entirely penitent; he ſaid he found nothing proſper 
but virtue, nor was there any ſatis faction but in re- 
ligious duties; qualifying himſelf for the ſacrament 
with much care. DAPDES STOR + 
+ At the tree, Milkſop hoped (he ſaid) none would 
reflect on his innocent parents; hoped God would 
pardon his great fin, in ſhooting his piſtol, and alſo 
abuſing! a fingle woman by Caen-Wood, whom he 
firſt robbed of an apron, necklace, &c, Ns 
They were hanged at Tyburn, on Monday, Sep- 


34 
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CHARLES WEAVER, fir Marder. 


HARLES. WEAVER, | of the pariſh of St. 


John, Wapping, was indicted for the murdeg . 
of Eleanor, Clarke, widow, by giving her with a 
drawn ſword one mortal wound. in the left part of 
her body, near the ſhoulder, of the length of half 
an inch, and the depth of. ſeven inches, on the 6th 
of December laſt, of which wound ſhe inſtantly 
died. " „ ee F 7 2 x „ 
He was a ſecond time indicted on the ſtatute, of 
ſlabbing: and a third time was indicted on the cor- 
oner's inquiſition for the ſaid, murder. If 3 

Thomas Watkins, a waterman. Edward Morris 
and the priſoner hired me at Strand- bridge, to carry. 
them to the Red-houſe at Deptford: I accordingly 
carried them thither. When we came on ſhore, 
Eleanor Clarke, the deceaſed, met me with Edward 
Morris, and aſked him if he was going to London? 
he ſaid, yes; but, before he went he had a little 
buſineſs to do with the woman at the Prince's-head. 
So they all went to the White-hart alehouſe, where 
they then ſtaid a little while, and then came all three 
into my boat. As I was carrying them to London, 
when we came near the Horns, the deceaſed ſaid to 
the priſoner. why don't you give Mr. Morris his 
money? you went down to Deptford to do him ſer- 
vice, and make matters better, but you have made 
them warſe,” The priſoner thereupon took ſome mo- 
ney out of his pocket, as if he intended to give it to 
Mr. Morris; but inſtead of ſo doing, he ꝓut it into 
his pocket again, and ſaid, © he ſhall not have it till 
to-morrow,” When we came near Execution-dock, 
the deceaſed ſaid again, © Weaver! why don't you. 

| "oO ot 208 
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give Morris Ws money? it is like your [ciſh tricks” 
Upon. this the priſoner d d her for a bitch, and 
ſwore he would throw her over-board ; and indeed 
he endeavoured to do it, but I prevented him, by 

leaning on the other fide of the boat, to keep it bs 
overturning. Then he drew his ſword, and ſwore he 
would kill us all three, The deceaſed ſaid, “ is the 
man mad ?” The priſoner made paſſes at us all; and 
Morris laying hold of him, I perceived the deceaſed 
| leaning over the boat, and bleeding, I endeavoured 


to run the boat #hore, bur another waterman jumped 


in and ſeized the priſoner. 

Price Sturgil, waterman, Being in my boat, near 
New-crane, I faw the priſoner brandiſhing his ſword 
in another boat, and 1 was afraid he would have 
overturned it. He made a pats at the waterman, 
and another at Mr. Morris, upon which J made up, 
and jumped into the boat, where | found the woman 
bleeding ; and ſhe died immediately. 

Edward M rris. Having ſome buſineſs at Deptford, 
I aſked the priſoner to go with me; and told him! 
was in danger of being arreſted, He preſently 
agreed, and ſaid, I ſhould put on his ſoldier's cloaths, 
and A, hi mſelf 8 take upon him to be my ſer- 
jeant. So we hired a boat, and went ta Deptford, 
where we accidentally met the deceaſed, who was 
pur neighbour and acquaintance, My buſineſs was 
with one Jane ——, to whom I owed ſome money. 
We went to drink at the White-hart, where I laid 
down 55. 6d, for Jane - — but the priſoner catch- 
ed up the money; and ſaid ſhe: ſhould not have it. 
This was the money which the deceaſed called upon 
him to return to me ; telling him, that I had all day 
treated him very handſomely and upon this he curſ- 
ed and d—n'd, and drew his ſword, and made paſſes 
at us; and ſo the deceaſed was wounded. 
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ſurgeon. Hearing of the accident, I went imme- 
diately, and found her dead in the boat. On exa- 
mining the wound, I perceived the ſword had pier- 
ced through the intercoſtal muſcles, and both lobes 
of the lungs, which was the cauſe of her death. 
The priſoner denied the fact, and affirmed that the 
deceaſed received the wound by Mr. Morris, to whom 


he had lent his ſword. But, in anſwer ta this, Mr. 


Morris, and Watkins the waterman depoſed, that 
though, when they went to Deptford, Mr. Morris 
had on the priſoner's coat and ſword, yet at their co- 
ming from Deptford, the priſoner took the ſword 
again from Morris, 


The jury found the priſoner guilty of the three 


indictments, and he received ſentence of Death. 


Charles Weaver was very devout and ſerious at 
the time of his death, and ſpoke to the people, deny- 
ing his offence. e 

He was hanged at Tyburn, on Friday, Febtuary 8, 
1722-3. 


RICHARD OAK EV, JOHN LEVEE, and MAT- 
THEW FLOOD, Jer ſeveral Robberies, Januaty, 1722-3, 


ICHARD OAKEY, John Levee, alias Junks, 
and Matthew Flood, of Pancras, were indicted 
for aſſaulting William Young, Eſq ; on the highway, 
putting him in fear, and taking from him a gold watch, 
value 3ol, two ſeals, value 4s. a gold chain, value 41, 
andaring value 158. on the 1oth of December, 1722, 


To this inditment Matthew Flood pleaded guilty, 


but the others not guilty. 

Mr. Young. As I was coming along in my chariot, 
with Colonel Cope, on the 1oth of December laſt, 
we were ſtopped by three men ; one ſto 


les, one ſtood at the ſide of the chariot, andathird came 
in and took my watch, chain, two ſeals, a ring, and 
| ___ Other 


pped the hor- _ 
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other things from me. They uſed us very civilly, 
conſidering what ſort of gentlemen they were; but] 
cannot ſwear to either of the priſoners. 

. Foſeph Blake, alias Blue: tin. I and the prifoners, 
Levee and Flood, were a robbing together about fix 
o'clock, in Hampſtead- road. I went a little before 
to ſee who was in the chariot. When they came up, 
Flood laid hold of the horſe, Levee went into the 
. Chariot, and I ſtood at the chariot-door, and received 
tuo gold watches with ſeals and chains, and two rirgs, 
which Levee took from Mr. Young and Col. Cope, 
and handed out tome, and Lbid him do the gentlemen 
no hurt. He and Flood had each one piſtol, and 
| I had two. The gold watches were both ſold to one 
Mr: Greatrix in Southwark, for 141. and the money 
Mared equally among us three. I gave one of them 
eighteen- pence, and the other a ſhilling for their 
parts in the rings. LY 

Jon. Hild. Some perſon coming, I ſuppoſe from the 
proſecutors, to me about the robbery, I made it my 
buſineſs to ſearch after the priſoners. ; for I had heard 
that they uſed to rob about Hampſtead ; and I went 
about it the more willingly, becauſe I had heard they 
had threatened to ſhoot me through the head. I of- 
fered ten pounds a head for any perſon who would 
diſcover them; upon which a woman, (John Dyer's 
wife) came and told me that the priſoners had been 


with her huſband to entice him'to turn out with them, 


and if I would promiſe he ſhould come and go freely 
he would give me ſome intelligence. I gave her my 
promiſe, and her huſhand came accordingly and told 
me that Levee and Blake were at that time cleaning 
their piſtols at a houſe in Fleet-lane. I went thither, 


and ſeized them both. I heard the ſame day that, 


Flood was apprehended in Southwark for another fact, 
and ſent to Bridewell, where I found him ſafe. The 
pegſon, who gaveime intelligence where to find Blake 
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and Levee, told me that he had two rings to ſell, and 
| ſuppoſing that they might be of uſe in deteAing 
che priſoners, lent him 128. upon them, and here 
one of them. | „„ 26c5 pin 
Mr. Young. This is the ring I was robbed of. 
Jobn Dyer. Blake, Flood, and Levee deſired me 
to take a walk with them ; we went to Black-Mary's- 
hole, where we drank ſome brandy : Levee pulled 
a ring out of his pocket and gave it ta Blake, and 


Blake gave it to me, and it is the ſame ring that 


Jonathan Wild produced juſt now, They aſked me 
o go a robbing with them. I refuſed at firſt, but 
one of them ſwore if I did not, he would put me in- 
to his information, if he ſhould happen to be taken. 
So I went with them to Hyde-park, where they ſtop- 
ped a coach, and then [I ran away from them. 

The priſoners all denied the fact, and vehement- 
ly exclaimed againſt Jonathan Wild; but called no 
witneſſes to prove their innocence, or give them a 


good character, 


The jury found them all guilty of the indictment. 
Death. | 3 

John Levee, and Matthew Flood, were a ſecond 
time indicted for aſſaulting colonel Cope, putting 
him in fear, and taking from him a gold watch, 
value twenty pounds, a ring, value twenty ſhillings, 
and twenty-two ſhillings, 8 the 10th. _ 

To this indictment, as to the former, Flood plead- 
ed guilty, and the evidence againſt the other, being to 
the ſame effect as in the laſt trial, the jury found 
him guilty, | % i, 

Richard Oakey, and John Levee, were indicted 
for aſſaulting Simeon Betts on the high-way, put- 
ting him in fear, and taking from him a muſlin turn- 
over, and two guineas, on the 26th. of November 


o 


4 
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Simeon Betts. As I was going by the end of Fig 
lane near Pancras church, on the 29th of Noven: 
ber at night, with a link in my hand, I was ſet up. 
on by three men, one of them ſnatched the link oui 
of my hand, another bid me ſtand, and a third ſwore 
if I ſpoke one word, he would ſhoot me through the 
head. Then they dragged me down Fig-lane, into 
a field where they robbed me, and one of them ſtruck 
his piſtol into my left eye, and beat it quite out. 

Jobn Levee. I own that I committed the robbery; 
but Oakey was no way concerned in it. He is x; 
innocent of the matter as your lordſhip on the bench, 

Foſeph Blake. I and the priſoners, Levee, and 
Gakey, were ſtanding at the end of Fig-lane, when 


the proſecutor was coming along. I laid hold of 


him, Levee took his link, and we all brought him 
into a field, where he was robbed ; but making ſome 
reſiſtance, he was knocked down with a ſtick. lt 
was Oakey that took the money, and ſaid it was 
rich; but he told us of no more than one guinez, 
ſo that he ſunk half the cole upon us, We lett the 
Proſecutor in the field, and went to a fort of cook 


ſhop, where we had half a gooſe for ſupper, and 


ſhared the money. 

Oakey. I know nothing of this fact. I was never 
guilty of any robbery in my life, nor have I ever 
had acquaintance with Blake or Levee. 
ln contradiction to this it was depoſed, that Oakey, 


Blake, and Levee, had often been ſeen together, 


and that Oakey was an old offender, and had been 
an evidence againſt two of his accomplices, one of 
whom was hanged, and the other tranſported. 

The jury found both the priſoners guilty of the 
indictment. 5 1 
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The Ordinary's Account. 


Joun LEVIE, was born in St. Clement's pariſh ; 
his father, he ſaid, was a French gentleman, came 
over with king Charles Il. at the reſtoration, and 
had the honour to inſtruct three dukes (the king's 
natural ſons) in the French tongue, during which 
time he lived in Pall-mall. Some years after this 
he commenced wine-merchant, and dealt to France 
for ſeveral thouſands a year. In theſe days of proſ- 
perity, his children hardly ever went out without a 
footman or two to attend them. But afterwards 
meeting with great lofles, he failed, and was obliged 
to leave his family, and retire to Holland; On this 
misfortune, his ſon John was taken under the care 
of the French ſociety, who, when he was very young, 
put him to a captain of a man of war. John was 
ſeveral years at ſea, but never in any conſiderable en- 
gagement. EN | 7209 

Soon after his coming to England, he fell into 
company at an alehouſe in Holborn, where, among 
other diſcourſe, it was ſaid, that any briſk. young; 
tellow might eafily make his fortune, and live hke 
a gentleman, by going on the highway. Jack ſwore 
he was of the ſame opinion, though at that time he 
thought they only ſpoke in jeſt : but as they found 
him a forward youth, they ſoon convinced him they 
were in earneſt, and took him in for a freſh hand. 
This was what he wanted, for though he had a great 
hankering after miſchief, he did not think it pru- 
dent to begin by himſelf, HE 

His chief companion was Blue-ſkin : they com- 
mitted ſeveral robberies together in the Kent and 
Seſſex roads. In particular, at the beginning of Oc- 
tober laſt, about ſix in the evening, they ſtopped 
the Camberwell-coach, near Stoke - newington, as it 

Nums, VII. K E Was 
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was driving from London. There was one woman, 
and four or five gentlemen in it. The gentlemen 
defired them not to frighten the lady, becauſe ſhe 
was with child. Upon which they forbore to ſearch 
any of the company, but contented themſelves with 
holding a hat in the coach, accepting of what was 
dp them. By the quantity that was put into the 

at, which Blue-ſkin held, Levee thought they had 
got a conſiderable ſum of money, but coming to 
examine it, he found moſt of it copper. He had 
ſome ſuſpicion that Blue-ſkin had been too ſharp for 
him, for Blue-ſkin had played him ſuch a trick be- 
fore : but what vexed them both was, they after- 
wards heard, that in that coach there was near three 
hundred pounds, which they had miſſed, by not 


making a thorough ſearch. 

In the ſame road they ſtopped another coach, in 
which was only one woman who had a baſket of 
cakes, 3 ſearched her, but found no money 


. aboit Her, and ſo they contented themſelves with 
taking ſorne of her cakes; though even theſe the wo- 
man Would not tamely part with, but vigorouſly de 
fended het property againſt them both, by beating 
and ſcritching them as long as her ſtrength would 
hold out. 
On a Sünday- night in the ſame month of October, 
they het a coach coming from Kenſington Gravel- 
its towards Lbndon. In this coach were two young 
adies and little Miſs, Our two adventurers ſtop- 
ping the c6gch, ordered the coachman and footman 
to deſcend, and go onthe other fide the ditch, and, 
then robbed the ladies of about ten ſhillings in mo- 
ney, two necklaces, a girdle-buckle, and a little 
image of a man. This image the child had for a 
play-thing: they thought it had been ſolid filver, 
but it proving to be only mixed mettle, the) 25 
a 7; : 
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it for a trifle in Newtoner's-lane. Levee ſaid, they 


repented of not ſearching the coachman and footman, 


for upon recollection, when it was too late, they had 
reaſon to believe that thoſe men were not without 
watches. FFF 
On the firſt or ſecond of December laſt, they rob - 
bed a ſingle gentleman in a coach in Hampſtead- 
road, Hehad no watch, but they took about thir- 
ty ſhillings from him, which was all they could find: 
for, as for apparel, tho' never ſo good, they were 


. 


men of too much honour, as Levee, ſaid, to med- 


dle with it. „ Mi bf 7 — 817 7 
About a week after this, in the ſame road, they 

met a butcher on horſeback, and falling into diſ- 

courſe with him, he ſaid he had fold twolambs, They 


told him they were glad of that, for they wanted 


money. The butcher made ſome refiſtance, but 


they overpowered him, and robbed him of twenty. 


eight ſhillings, and then took his great-coat, not 
for the value of the thing, for as Levee ſaid before, 
they ſcorned to rob men of their cloaths, but on 

becauſe the fellow was ſaucy, and would not deli- 
ver at the firſt word of command; and indeed they 
intended to uſe him very roughly, but that Levee 
happened to ſee a Jew's coach coming along, and 
was apprehenſive that thoſe that were in it might 


know him, and therefore perſuaded his companion 


to make off, 5 

On the 1oth of December, in the evening, Levee, 
Blake, and Flood, went out on Hampſtead-road, 
and Levee being before the other two, met a man on 
horſeback, bur juſt as he laid hold of the horſe's 
bridle, . his foot ſlipped, for they were all three on 
toot, and the man rode away ; Levee endeavoured to 
fre after him, intending to have killed the horſe, 


or perhaps the man, but could not make his piſtol | 
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off. Soon after three men came riding along 
Pal ſpeed. It ſeems they had met the man who had 


eſcaped ſa narrawly, and heard from him that three 
footpads were upon the road, and therefore, to avoid 


them, clapped ſpurs to their horſes. Levee and 
his two comrades thou ht it impracticable to ſtop 


them all three; and, if but one eſcaped, he might 


ſoon raiſe a hue and cry ; ſq they let them 2 un- 
maleſted, They were ſcarce out of fight before Mr, 


"Young's chariot came along, and was robbed in the 


manner already related in the trial. This Mr, 
Young was the ſame gentleman who, as we have 
ſeen above, was rahbed in à chair by Malony, Car- 


rick, and Carrol, 
Levee ſaid, that when he went into the chariot, 


and rifled Mr. Young and colonel Cope, they might 
.eafily have taken him for he had no arms, having 


ven his piſtol to Blue-ſkin, who ſtood on the ather 


nde of the hedge, But this, if it was fo, was more 


haps than the gentlemen knew; and if they had 


r 
laps, it, yet Flood, with a piſtol in his hand, was 
holding one of the horſes, and Blake, who had two 


poſtols, was not fo far off but he could ſoon have 


come to their aſhſtance ; the gentleman indeed might 


have ſeized Levee, but having no arms, for it does 
not appear that they had any, they wquld have run 
the hazard of being murdered. - | 
But after all, this account of Levec's does not ſeem 
to be fact: for at the trial Mr, Young depoſed, that 
one of the foptpads ftood, not behind the hedge, but 


at the chariot-door: Blake ſwore that he himſelf 


was that man, and that though he had two piſtols, 
yet beſides thoſe, Flood and Levee had each of them 


Beſidęs theſe robberies, Levee confeſſed he had 


committed a great many more, the particulars : 
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which he could not remember : that he ſometimes 


robbed alone, but oftener in company with Blake, 


Flood, Oakey, and others. | 


He ſaid, however, that he never uſed any man 


cruelly, except Simeon Betts, whoſe eye was by him 
ſtruck out with a piſtol, A man who could be ca- 
pable of ſuch a barbarity, muſt certainly be of a very 
ſavage diſpdſition, notwithſtanding his pretending 
to lenity in other caſes. $46 


4 


He endeavoured to extenuate the villainy of this. 


action, by affirming that Betts had raſhly ſtruck him 
with an oaken ſticx. Perhaps it was not pru- 


dent for Betts to reſiſt in ſuch a manner, when he 


found himſelf in the power of three rogues; but he 


had certainly a right to do it, and his behaviour on 


that occafion can be no excuſe for Levee's brutality. 
At the place of execution, he was very angry that 
his hands muſt be tied like the others, and that his 
cap muſt be pulled over his face; he was forced to 
ſubmit to the ſame fate with the reſt. W 
Richard Oakey was born in London, and put ap- 


prentice to a taylor; but before he had ſerved two 


years of his time, he became acquainted with two or 
three young thieves, and grew ſo fond of their com- 
pany, that in a few months he left his buſineſs entire- 
ly, and entered himſelf a member of their ſociety. 
They commonly went together, and for ſeveral years 
applied themſelves to one branch of bufineſs, which 
was that of cutting, or pulling off womens pockets 
in the night, and a little practice made them very 
dexterous. A woman could hardly gueſs at their 


deſign before her pocket was gone, for one of them 


would ſuddenly take up her upper petticoat, and an- 


other trip up her heels at the ſame time; and then, 


as they were commonly pretty well dreſſed, they ſel- 


dom run for it, but only ſtepped over the way, and 


walked 
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walked on a moderate pace, as if they knew nothing 


of the matter, by which management they were ſe]. 
dom ſuſpe&ted. EE "FE IR 

In this manner, Oakey faid, he believed he had 
been concerned in robbing a hundred women, though 
be was then but a boy. :. WF 
He ſtill kept to his occupation of ſnatching poc- 
kets, in which his long experience had made him a 


great proficient : and indeed, conſidering his age, 


there were but few dealers in the ſame way that 
met with equal ſucceſs. | 


But having thus proceeded for two or three months, 
he fell into company with a couple of houſe- breakers, 
who perſuaded him that their branch of buſineſs 
was more profitable than his. Here ſays one of them, 
whoſe name was Harvey, you go upon a queer lay in 
the open ſtreets, while people are paſſing to and fro, 
for the ſake of a louſy pocket, in which you hardly 
ever find any thing but a key and a thimble, or per- 
haps two or three penny-worth of half-pence ; but 
we alum. a ken when all is bowman, and get more 
an one night, than you do in a month. 
Oaxkey could not reſiſt the force of ſuch a con- 
vincing argument, but immediately entered into 
partnerſhip, with his new acquaintance. They ſuc- 
ceeded in their firſt attempt, which encouraged 
Oakey to go upon a ſecond, and accordingly they 
broke open a houſe near the Mint, in Southwark, 
and ſtole ſeveral pieces of callimanco, to the value 
of a2l. But Oakey happened to be taken, and lov- 
ing nobody fo well as himſelf, impeached his two 
gomrades. Fhey were ſoon apprehended, and at 
Kingſton aſſixes were tried and capitally convicted 
on Oakey's evidence. Harvey was executed, but 
the other. obtained a reprieve. for tranſportation. 
This wWas ſuch a diſcouragement to Oakey that 


| kettgyſwore houſe- breaking, and returned to ſtreet- 
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rþbing but did not confine himſelf as formerly 
to the fingle article of ſnatehing pockets ; for taking 
in one who was known by the name of Will the ſat- 
lor, to be his affiſtant, they ventured upon robbing 
men as well as women. Will wore a veryddug ſword: 
it was his part when they met a gentleman alone to 
pick a quarrel with him, and while they were en- 
gaged, it was Oakey's buſineſs to run away with the 
gentleman's hat and wig. 3 8 

After his condemnation, he had no hopes of a- 
voiding the gallows, he applied himſelf cloſely to a 
preparation for death. He never neglected coming 
to prayers in the chapel, and would likewiſe riſe 
three or four times in a night with the other priſon- 


ers to pray and ſing pſalms. 


When he came to Tyburn, he ſaid that nothing 
gave him fo great a concern, as that, when, abour 
tight months ago, he robbed a woman of a pocket, 
in which he found 16 or 17 guineas, a coral, two 


gold rings, and a will, with ſome other papers of 


conſequence; he burnt the will and thoſe papers, by 
which villainous action, he feared the woman would 
be a very great ſufferer. at 
Matthew Flood, was born in the pariſh of St. 
Paul's Shadwell, of honeſt and reputable paren 
and was put apprentice to a lighterman, but his 
maſter agreed to his going from him ſome time ago. 
He had been but about three months on the High- 
way with Blake, Levee, &c. but acknowledged he 
juſtly deſerved death, if the pardon he expected did 
not arrive. He appeared very ſerious and thought- 
ful; ſetting about his duty, and receiving the ſaera- 
ment with a particular concern the morning before 
he ſuffered. | | | 
At the place of execution he ſaid, he intended to 
have ſpoken to the people concerning one James 
| | Reps, 
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Reps, convicted of ſtealing ſome malt by his o —], 
confeſſion, his mark being ſet to it, his confeſſion® 
being taken in writing; but Flood finding he had not 
ſpirits to ſpeak, he begged earneſtly that I would 


take notio bf it; for that he and one who is tranſ. 
ported, took the four quarters of malt from a barge 
near Temple-ſtairs, and ſold it to a man who keeps 
an alehouſe over againſt Chelſea college. 

They were executed at Tyburn, on the 8th of 
February, 1722-3. 1 


SARAH PRIDON, alias SALLY SALISBURY, for 
* * ; Aſjault We 


ARAH PRIDON, alias Sally Saliſbury, was 

* indicted for ſtabbing, with an intent to murder 
the Hon. Mr. F, on the 22d of April 1723. 
Foſeph Thorp. Mr. F — came to my maſter's. 
houſe, the Three-tun tavern, in Chandois-ftreet, 
Covent-garden, on the 22d of December, about 
twelve at night. He called for a pint of mountain, 
and ſaid he was very cold, and wanted to warm him- 
ſelf. The laſt company being gone out of the houſe, 
except two or three gentlemen, who were drinking 
2'glaſs of wine with my maſter, in the room behind 
the bar; moſt of the family being gone to bed, and 
I myſelf a going, that I might riſe the ſooner to bot- 
tle off ſome wine that was to be ſent into the country 
next morning : I defired Mr. F to excuſe my 


attendance; but he telling me that he intended to 
ſtay no longer than to drink that one pint, I filled 
him a glaſs and went away. The company then go- 
ing from behind the bar, I went to Mrs. Ditton, the 
bar-keeper, told her that Mr. F-— was cold, and 
there was but little fire in the room where he ſat, and 
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defired her to let him come into that room behind 
the bar. She bid me tell the gentleman, ſhe ſhould 
take it as an honour if he would be pleaſed to let her 
have his company. I went to Mr. F-—, and 
found him aſleep, with his cloak wrapped round 
bim; but taking the liberty ro awake him, I deli- 
vered Mrs. Ditton's meſſage, and he went into the 
bar- room where ſhe was. As I was very inclinable 
to go to bed, I defired Mr. F. to let me know if 
he had any further commands. He bid me fill him 
another glaſs, which I did, and he then telling me, 
that he had no further commands, I went to bed. 
About two in the morning the maid called me, 
and ſaid, Mrs, Saliſbury (the priſgner) was come, 
and wanted a pint of Frontiniac, I aroſe, drew a 
pint, and carried it, with a French roll knife, into 
the room where the priſoner was in company with 
Mr. F-—-, I filled her glaſs, and then ſhutting 
the door, I retired toward the fire. Some diſcourſe 
paſt betwixt them about an opera-ticket, which, as 
I apprehended, Mr. F-— had given to ſome per- 
ſon without the priſoner's knowledge; but as I could 
not diſtinctly hear all they ſaid, I did not thoroughly 
underſtand the matter. Mr. F was then fitting 
open-breaſted, cloſe by the priſoner ; ſhe had in her 
hand the knife that I had brought in with the French 
roll. —-[t is uſual to carry a knife with a roll,. And 
as they were talking about this opera- ticket, ſhe 
made a motion with her hand, Jike a puſh, at Mr, 
F— : I did not preſently know what was done; 
but he riſing up, clapped his hand upon his breaſt, 
and ſaid, madam, you have wounded me! hearin 
that, I ſtept up to him and took off his hand, an 
ſaw the blood run out, upon which I went immedi- 
ately and fetched a ſurgeon. Somebody elle called 
Mr, Colthart, and upon his coming, the priſoner 
Numsg, VII. LI ſatisfie1 
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ſatisfied the other ſurgeon for his trouble, and defir. 
ed Mr. Colthart to dreſs Mr, F—. Mr. Colthart 
probed the wound, and then cut it a little more open, 
The priſoner ſeeing that, ſhrieked out, and ſaid, O 
Lord! what are you doing ? and then fell into fits, 
In a little time ſhe recovered, and the ſurgeon going 
to dreſs the wound, ſhe went out of the room, bur 
came in again before he had done, and aſked Mr, 
F——, how he did? and what he would have? he 
anſwered very bad and worſe than you imagine. She 
replied, Jackey, you are not ſo bad as you think 
for.— We happened to have in the houſe a little 
broth that was made for my maſter : it was brought 
to Mr, F——, and he drank ſome of it, The pri. 
ſoner going towards the kitchen, I heard her ſay, I 
will make the caſe better than it is to Mr, F—, 
becauſe he is much diſpirited. 
There was a pint or two more of Frontiniac drank 
in the company, but I think Mr, F-— drank none 
of it. Then two chairs were called, one for him, 
and the other for the priſoner, and they went away 
together ; but whether or no they went to his lodg- 
ings, I cannot tell, for I did not hear the orders giv- 
£n to the chairmen. | 

The King's Counſel. Was not there a glaſs of wine 
thrown in ſomebody's face, before Mr. F was 
wounded ? | 


Thorp. There was,—The priſoner threw it intq 


Mrs. Darby's face. 

K. Counſel, For what reaſon ? 

Therp. An opera-ticket had been given to the 
priſoner's ſiſter.— It was ſuppoſed that Mr, F— 
gave it her,. It ſeems Mrs. Darby knew of this, but 
did not acquaint the priſoner with it; and therefore 
the priſoner threw the wine in her face. 

K. Courſel, In what temper was Mr, F-—; at 
the time the wound was given ? ; 
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Thorp. In a very good temper. $7. 

K. Counſel, And in what humour did the priſoner 
appear to be? | | 1 5 

Thorp. She ſeemed to be very angry. — They 
were talking about an opera- ticket, and upon Mr. 
s ſaying, I gave it! the blow was immediately 
ſtruck, . „ 

Mrs. Ditton. Mr. F. came to our houſe a- 
bout twelve at night, and in about a quarter of an 
hour afterwards, the priſoner and her ſiſter, and an- 
other woman more; came in a coach. Mr, F— 
ſaluted the priſoner when ſhe firſt came in, and ſhe 
called for a pint of Frontiniac. The drawer being 
a- bed, the maid called bim up. He drew the wine, 
filled out a glaſs, and gave it to the priſoner to drink 


ner aſked me, If I had ever ſeen the king before, 
and how I liked him? I anſwered that | had never 


ſhe aſked me, who it was that gave her ſiſter the opera- 
ticket? I believe, ſays I, Mrs. Darby can tell you; and 
with that ſhe threw a glaſs of wine in Mrs: Darby's face · 
] ſuppoſe it was becauſe Mrs. Darby had not told her 
who it was that had given the ticker to her ſiſter 
The priſoner aſked me next, if I did not ſee a certain 
gentleman at the opera? I ſaid, yes. And did not 
he come to my fiſter, and talk to her? ſays ſhe, I 

anſwered, no, he did not. | 
The Priſoner's' Counſel. Do not you think that 
Mrs. Saliſbury apprehended that this gentleman had 
ſome defign upon her fiſter ? 1 | 
Mrs. Dittn. I believe ſhe thought ſo, and that 
was the reaſon ſhe did what ſhe did. | 
K. Counſel. And what was that? | 5 
Mrs. Ditton. Some words paſt between her and 
Mr. F., about an opera- ticket; but, as I was on 
; L1z TOR the 
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the other fide of the room, I could not hear diſtin. 
ly alt that was ſaid. Two other perſons were in the 
room, but the priſoner and Mr, F— where fitting to. 
gether, and ſhe had the knife in her hand; and in the 
diſcourſe, upon Mr, F—'s ſaying, he gave it, I ſaw 
the motion of her hand towards him, though the 
motion was ſo very quick, that I did not ſee the blow 
given; but as ſoon as I perceived that he was wound- 
ed, I went immediately for a ſurgeon. The ſurgeon 
came and dreſſed the wound, and while it was dreſſing, 
the priſoner went out of the room. 

After the wound was dreſt, the priſoner came into 
the room again. Mr. F-— complaining of the 
Pain of the wound ; ſhe ſaid to him, Jacky, do you 
forgive me? and he anſwered, Yes, I do, and can 
die with pleaſure by your hand. Then ſays ſhe, if 
you do forgive me, come and ſalute me; and he did 
as ſhe defired. And when he was going away, ſhe 
ſaid ſhe would go home with him, and take care of 
him. | | 

Mr. Celthart, the ſurgeon. About four o'clock in 
the morning | was called up to affiſt a gentleman who 
was wounded at the Three-tun tavern. When I came 
there I found Mr. F— fitting in a chair, with his 
head leaning backwards, His pulſe was very low, 
and he fetched his breath with great difficulty. [ 
ſpoke to him about his breathing, and he- ſaid he 
could hardly breathe at all. The wound was be- 
tween the third and fourth rib. He bled tnwardly, 
and therefore I took an inſtrument to dilate the 
wound, that the blood might diſcharge itſelf outward- 


ly. The priſoner upon that fhrieked out, and ſaid, 


for God's ſake do not cut him] I anſwered, I am go- 
ing to fave his life. Then ſhe fainted and fell 
upon the floor, When I had dreſt him, ſhe called 


me, and aſked me what I thought of the wound ” 
* | told- 
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told her it was a dangerous one, and more dangerous 
than ſhe might apprehend. She anfwered, I was the 
perſon that gave it; and if he dies, I do not deſire to 
live a minute longer. And then turning to the g 
tleman, ſhe ſaid, Mr. F—, you have had a cold this 


two or three days, and if you bleed a little, it will be 
better for it, Next morning I went to Mr. F—'s 


| chambers the priſoner was there; and upon my telling 


her the wound was dangerous, ſhe defired to have the 
advice and aſſiſtance of other ſurgeons. And accord- 
ingly the ſent for Mr. Palmer. After this the lord 
z, out of a tender concern for his brother, ſent 
for Dr. Mead, Mr. Bouſſiere, and Mr. Green. But 
notwithſtanding all the care and art that could be 
uſed, Mr. F— lay in a dangerous condition for two 
months. | 3 | 
The Priſoner*s Counſel. We ſhall not take up the 
time of the court, by endeavouring to prove (in con- 
tradiction to what has been ſworn) that the priſoner 
did not aſſault and wound the proſecutor: we wi 
grant ſhe did. But then, as to that part of the in- 
dictment, which charges her with wounding him 
vith malice prepe nſe, and with a defign to kill and 
murder him, we apprehend there has been no proof, 
The fact appears to have been committed in a ſudden 
ſtart of paſſion, when ſhe knew not what ſhe did. She 
had then a great concern upon her mind for the ho- 
nour of her fiſter, whom ſhe had virtuouſly educated, 
and whoſe virtue, ſhe apprehended, was in danger 
of being attacked; as appears from her enquiring if 
2 certain gentleman had not been with her fiſter at 
the opera: and, at the ſame time imagining that the 
opera-ticket had been given to her ſiſter by Mr. 
., to put her in the way of being ſeduced by 
fhat gentleman. Her refentment of this hurried her 
on to an action, which otherwiſe ſhe would have loſt 
ber life, rather than have been guilty f. EN 
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But that ſhe had no malice, no deſign by that a0 
to kill or murder the proſecutot, appears by her im. 
rhediate ſorrow, by her tenderneſs and concern for 
him after the unhappy blow was given. It even ap. 


pears, that the proſecutor himſelf had no thought of 


her having any ſuch deſign, when he ſo freely and 
readily forgave her. And further, we can call ſeve- 
ral witneſſes to prove, that there had been for a con- 
fiderable time a frieadſhip and intimacy between 
them, 

King's Counſel, You may ſpare yourſelves that 
trouble; for if we allow that there was a preceding 
intimacy, and what you call friendſhip between them, 
it will be but little ſervice to the priſoner. There 
are two many inſtances of real friendſhip, which, by 
ſome affront or miſunderſtanding, has been turned 
to the greateſt enmity, and produced the moſt fatal 
conſequences. But perſons of the priſoner's cha- 
racter can ſcarce be ſuppoſed to be capable of a fin- 
cere friendſhip. 
Ass to the pretended provocation, her apprehenſion 
of her ſiſter's honour being in danger, by which that 
ſudden ſtart of paſſion (as you call it) was raiſed, there 
has been no proof of the proſecutor's having, given 
her any occaſion on that account, Beſides, the pre- 
tence will by no means agree with the priſoner's 
known character, nor perhaps with her fiſter's neither. 

As for the concern ſhe ſhewed, after the commil- 
ſion of the fact, it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, it 
was on her own account, and not on his; for, had 

je died of that wound, ſhe well enough knew, what 

e conſequence would have been, She knew that 
her own life muſt have made ſatisfaction (as far as 
it could) for the loſs of his. 

Mr. F——, it ſeems, readily forgave her. This 


indeed ſhewed the goodneſs of his temper ; * 0 
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little fign of the goodneſs of her's. It is no argu- 
ment for clearing her from a malicious intent to 
murder him; and is ſo far from extenuating, that jt 
aggravates her offence in uſing ſuch a gentleman 


with ſuch barbarity. 


If Mr. F-—— had unfortunately died of the 
wound ſhe gave him, as there was too much reaſon 
to believe he would, this, in the eye of the law, 
could have been no leſs than murder ; for ſhe had 
not received the leaſt provocation, Murder always 
implies malice prepenſe, and a defign to kill; and 
therefore the giving that dangerous wound, without 
provocation, cannot be deemed to be done otherwiſe 
than with ſuch malice, and ſuch a defign, though the 
gentleman had the happineſs to ſurvive it; for the 
conſequence of an action cannot alter the prior inten- 
tion of the mind. | | 

The jury found her guilty of aſſaulting and wound- 
ing the proſecutor ; but acquitted of her doing it with 
anintent to kill and murder him, Sentenced her to pay 
a fine of 100l. to ſuffer one years impriſonment, and 
to find ſecurity for her good behaviour for two years. 
more. She died in Newgate, on February 11, 1723-4. 


1 if. 


THOMAS ATHOE, the elder, Mayor of Tenty, in Pembrake- 
Hare, and THOMAS ATHOE, the younger, his Son, for 
| Murder, Func, 1723. | 


T the aſſizes held at Hereford, March“ 19, 
1722-3, Thomas Athoe the elder, and Thomas 
Athoe the younger, who by a habeas corpus were 


brought thither from Pembrokeſhire, were indicted 


for the murder of George Merchant, by beating and 
kicking him on the head, face, breaſt, and privy 
members, and thereby giving ſeveral martal wounds 

| ad 
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and bruiſes, on the 23d of November, 1722, of 
which he died the ſame day. 

The principal witneſs againſt the priſoners was 
Thomas Merchant, the deceaſed's brother. They 
had uſed him in ſo barbarous a manner, that at the 
time of the trial, though it was four months aſter. 
wards, he was in ſo weak a condition that he could 
not ſtand, and therefore the court permitted him 


to give his evidence ſitting. 
The evidedence qgainſt the priſener s was to this effe#t . 

On the 23d off November, 1722-3, a fair being that 
day kept at Tenby, in Pembrokeſhire, the priſoners 
came thither to ſell ſome cattle, and there they met 
with the deceaſed George Merchant, and his brother 
Thomas Merchant. A quarrel arifing, young Athoe 
and the deceaſed fell to fighting; but the de- 
ceaſed had the advantage, and beat young Athoe, 
Upon this, old Athoe was adviſed by ſome petti- 
fogger to bring an action againſt the deceaſed ; but 
he anſwered, No, no, we will not take the law, but 
we will pay them in their own coin. 

The fair breaking up between ten and eleven at 
night, the deceaſed and his brother left the town, 
*Fhe priſoners went to the inn, where the two brothers 
had taken horſe, and enquired which way they were 
2 The oſtler giving them the beſt information 

e could, they mounted and followed them directh. 
The brothers ſtopped on the road, at a place called 
Holloway's-water, to let their horſes drink. Pte. 
ſently they heard a trampling of other horſes behind 
them; and turning about, ſaw two men on horſe- 
back at a little diſtance, but the night was ſo dark, 
that they could not diſcern who they were; though 
they were not long in doubt, for they heard old 


Athoe's voice. This put them under ſtrong appte- 
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denſions that ſome miſchief was intended; for old 
Athoe when he was at the fair, had tarcatenzd a ſe- 
vere revenge, and therefore, to prevent it, they en- 
deavoured to conceal themſelves behind the bridge, 
but the ſplaſhing of their horſes diſcovered them, 
The priſoners coming .up with great ſticks, I owe 
thee a paſs, and now thou ſhalt have it, ſaid young 
Athoe to the deceaſed, and knocked him off his horſe. 
Thomas Merchant was ſerved in tne like manner by 
old Athoe, who at the ſame time cried out, Kill the 
dogs! kill the dogs! the brothers begged them for 
God's ſake to ſpare their lives; but the priſoners had 
no regard to their cries. Old Athoe fell upon Tho- 
mas Merchant, beating bim in a terrible manner, 
and taking faſt hold of his privates, pulled and 
ſqueezed him to ſuch a violent degree, that had he 


continued ſo doing a few minutes longer, it had been 
impoſſible for the poor man to have ſurvived it, The 


pain he ſuffered is paſt expreſhon, and yet it fell ſhort 
of what his brother endured. Young Athoe, when he 
had tired himſelf with beating him, ſeized him by 
the privy members, and tore out one of his teſticles ; and 
calling to his father, ſaid, Now I have done George 
Merchant's bufineſs This horrible action occaſion- 
ed a vaſt effuſion of blood: But young Athoe's re- 
venge was not yet glutted, for catching hold of the 
deceaſed's noſe with his teeth, he bit it quite off, 


and afterwards tied a handkerchief fo tight about 


his neck, that the fleſh almoſt covered it. The laſt 
words the deceaſed were heard to ſay were, Don't bite 
my noſe oft, He lived a few hours in the moſt grie- 
vous agony imaginable, and then expired. 

When his body was examined by the ſurgeons, 
they declared, that by the bruiſes they found upon 
dim, they believed the blows he received were alone 
ſufncient to have killed fix or ſeven men, He had 


twenty 
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twenty-two bruiſes on his back, three great ones on 
his head, and two on his breaſt. . | 

The priſoners in their defence ſaid that they were 
| aſſaulted upon the road by the brothers, who had 

long borne them a grudge; and that what they did 
was in their own defence, _ 

The jury found a ſpecial verdict, upon which the 
caſe was referred to the determination of the whole 
bench of judges ; and the 1 were brought up 
to. London, and committed to the King's-Bench pr. 
ſon in Southwark, where they lay till Saturday, Iune 
22, 1723, and then were carried up to the court of 
King's-Bench in Weſtminſter-Hall. cage 

In their motion for an arreſt of judgment at the 
King's-bench-bar, the point of law debated was, Whe- 
thera man can be tried for a fact in a county in which 
the fact was not committed? The queſtion was deci- 
ded on producing the actof parliament, which enacts, 
That all murders and robberies, committedin, on, ot 
about the borders of Wales, ſhall be triable in anycoun- 
ty in England, where the criminal ſhall be taken. 

Young Athoe made ſome trifling excuſes'in be- 
half of his father, a, ; 

Then the court proceeded to judgment, and both 
the priſoners received ſentence of Death. | 


The Ordinary's Account, 


Tuomas Arno the elder was born at Carew, 
about three miles from Mannerbeer in the county 
of Pembroke, in the principality of Wales, Man- 
-nerbeer was the place of his laſt habitation, before 
the murder was committed, He refed there 
upwards of a hundred a year, and lived, as he ſaid, 
in good repute for the ſpace of : twenty-four years. 
In the year 1721, and part of the year 1722, he {cr 
red the office of mayor in the corporation of ro 
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4 His family conſiſted of a wife and two children. 


His ſecond child was Thomas Athoe the younger, 
who was born in the pariſh of Mannerbeer. He al- 
ways lived with his father, who had brought him up 
to huſbandry and grazing. In the time of the old 
man's mayoralty, thi ſon of bis ſerved as baliff of 
Tenby. 

preſſed them both very earneſtly to make an 
open and full confeſſion of the crimes whereof they 
ſtood convicted. 

In all my viſitings of the priſoners, found the 
ſpirit of devotion always upon them ; they behaved 
themſelves with that temper, gravity and tenderneſs, 
which became them, and employed their time very 
much in reading of ſuch books as were ſuitable to 
their melancholy circumſtances. 

They exprefſed abundance of ſeemin penitence, 
praying earneſtly, and mg; + that they were in 
charity with all the world. * | 

However, they pretended chat they had been 
injured by the Merchants: 

Firſt, In their detaining an eſtate from them. 

Secondly, That they, the Merchants, had bought 
ſome; cattle out of their hands at Weſton-fair, 
October 28, 1721. - 

Thirdly, That the Merchants had oppoſed their 
elections: and. 

Fourthly, that Mr. George Merchant, the mur- 
dered perſon, þ had married a ſweet heart of young 
Athoes. 

Now, admitting all theſe pleas of the Athoes to 
be true, will they juſtify the crying fin of murder, 
when the Almighty has declared, that, He that ſhed- 
deth man's blood, by man ſhall his blood be ſhed. 

Thus, therefore, prompted by jealouſy and re- 
venge, theſe criminals committed this horrid fact, for 
which they have deſervedly ſuffered the juſlice of 


the law. 
M mz In 
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In the whole courſe of the proceedings agalnſt 
them, all the favours they defired were granted ; not. 
withſtanding which the county of Pembrokeſhire, 
upon what grounds are unknown, took their part, 
as not believing the facts ſo bad as they were proved 
to be upon the ſtrongeſt evidence. 

They buoyed up each other with hopes of life, 
till the rule of court came down for their execution, 
After this they began to ſhew ſome ſigns of prevarica. 
tion; for, I was aſſured at the priſon, by the teſtimo- 
nies of ſeveral perſons, they denied ſome circumſtan- 
ces which they had before owned ; particularly the 
time of Mr. George Merchant's deceaſe, which was 
cloſe put to them by a Divine, the very morning 
of their execution, | | | | 

Mr. Chapman, the turnkey, alſo aſſured me 
that on Thurſday night they offered him a very con- 
fiderablereward to be permitted to make their eſcape; 
but finding they could not prevail with him to break 
his truſt, they earneſtly deſired him to attend them to 
the place of execution; and that he would take care 
their bodies might not hang longer expoſed to pub- 
lic view, than the time the law preſcribed. 

On Friday the th of July, 1723, about 11 
o'clock in the morning, they were conveyed in a cart 
to the place of execution. When they came to the 
fatal tree, they behaved themſelves in a very decent 

manner, embracing each other in the moſt tender 
and affectionate manner; and indeed the ſon's hiding 
his face bedewed with tears, in his father's boſom, 
was, notwithſtanding the barbarous action they had 
committed, a very moving ſpectacle. : 

When our devotions were finiſhed, the father 

declared, That he was innocent of the crime laid to 
his charge, and that he had not lifted up his hand 

- againſt George Merchant, the deceaſed. Th, 
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The ſon declared, That he had no premeditated 
malice againſt George Merchant, the deceaſed ; but 
that being aſſaulted, what he did was in his own de- 
fence; that the deceaſed having no hair upbn his 
head to get hold of, the damage he received muſt be 
by his handkerchief, which was tied about his neck 
in two knots. And he ſhewed the ſpectators, by 
pointing to his own neck, in what manner he throt- 
tled him. | | 

They begged of all good people to take warning 
by their ignominous death. They had ſome time 
allowed to their private devotions, and then the cart 
drew away, they all the while crying out, Lord have 
mercy upon uss 

Old Athoe was about 38 years of age, and his ſon 
wanted but one day of being 24. They were execu- 
ted at a place called St. Thomas's-watering, a little 
beyond Kent- ſtreet in Surry, | 
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WILLAM DUCE, and JAMES BUTLER, for Rolie- 
ries, Fuly, 172% | 
ILLIAM DUCE, and James Butler, of St. 


Martin's in the Fields, were indicted for aſ- 
laulting, John Holms on the high-way, putting him 
in fear, and taking from him a handkerchief, a ſteel 
ſeal, a hat, value 10s. and a guinea in money, April 
27 1723» | 1 

To this indictment James Butler pleaded guilty. 
Duce at firſt refuſed to plead, and deſited to be ex- 
amined in private; for as he made ſeveral diſcoveries, 
he ſaid he expected to be made an evidence: but the 
court not admitting him, he was at laſt obliged to 
plead, and pleaded not guilty. 

Jobn Holms. On the 27th of April, about ten at 
night, as I was going from London to Chelſea, g ſaw 
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four men coming towards me in- the firſt field from 
London, The firſt man and the ſecond behave 
as if they had been drunk, and ſo paſſed by me: the 
third man, which was John Dyer, came up and clay. 
ped a piſtol to my breaſt, and demanded my money; 
upon which the other two, who had paſſed me; tur. 
ned back, and took from me my hat, my handker. 
chief, a ſeal, and then went away: but Dyer ſtood 
over me with a piſtol till they were gone a little di. 
ſtance, and then took a guinea out of my fob ; but 
endeavoured to excyſe himſelf and his companions, 
by telling me, that they were in great neceſſity, ot 
elſe they had not done as they did, 

Jobn Dyer. On the 27th of laſt April, I and the 
priſoners, and Joleph Rice, met rhe proſecutor in 
Chelſea- fields; the priſoners ſtopped him, and I co 
ming vp, clapped a piſtol to his breaſt, Butler rifled 
his pockets, and Duce took his hat, ; as for rice he 
did nothing, for he was hardly come up to us before 
they had robbed the proſecutor ; when they were 
gone off, I ſearched the proſecutor's fob, and took 
out a guinea, and theſe two papers. 

Proſecutor. Theſe are my papers, and were taken 
from me at that time by John Dyer. 

Dyer. Duce and Butler fold the hat in Holborn 
For four ſhillings and ſix-pence, and Butler kept the 
ſeal a week; but what he did with it afterwards | 
cannot tell, I gave Duce half the guinea that I took 
from the proſecutor, but Butler had no ſhare of it. 
Since this robbery we attempted to rob Colonel 
Chudleigh's lady in her coach in the King's-road; 
but the patrole-guard coming up, we all —_ off, ex- 
cept Rice, and he was ſhot dead by one of them. 

Mr. Jones. Having heard of the attempt to rob 
Colonel Chudleigh's lady, and what manner of per- 
ſons were concerned in it, I thought I knew them 0 
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the deſcription : for I had apprehended ſome ſuch 
rſons once before. So I went to the houſe. of 
Elizabeth Angier, who is William Duce's ſiſter: 


there I found William Duce and John Dyer; one 


of them had a piſtol, and I think it was Dyer. I ap- 
prehend them both, and carried them before Juſtice 
Blackerby.. ,_ 

Jonathan Wild. I was with them before the ox: 
found that Duce and Dyer were acquainted, for 
they both had got pumps on their feet, and the 
pumps were of the ſame make; whereupon I 
aſked them, if they did not make them (that 
is, ſteel them) at ſuch a houſe. I have known Will 
Duce from a boy, His mother came to me ſince 
he was apprehended, and ſaid that her fon could 


make the greateſt diſcoveries; and therefore, the 


hoped I would get him to be an evidence. I went 
to ſee him in Newgate, and there he. himſelf deſired 
to be made an evidence, and was going to confeſs 
to me what facts he had committed; but I would 
not let him proceed, for fear I ſhould be called up- 
on as a witneſs againſt him: and, as I told him, it 
was too late for him to expect to be made an evi- 


dence, becauſe John Dyer had got the ſtart of him. 


Duce. You lie like a villain as you are, for I ne- 
ver offered to confeſs any thing to you, nor defired 
to be an evidence ; and I don't know how I ſhould, 
for 1 never was concerned in any robbery in my 


life. And as for Dyer, I never had any acquain- 


tance with him, any further than as he lodged at 
my ſiſter's; I ſaw him there now and then. 
Mr, evidence | 


let me aſk you one queſtion ; 


pray, who was it that kiſſed the proſecutor's hand 


at parting ? 
Dyer. Why, it was J. 


. I would aſk the proſecutor. the ſame queſ- - 


tion, 


Proſecutor 


Tou, 
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272 WILLIAM -DUCE, Er. for Robberics. 
Proſecutor. It was Dyer that made ſuch an offer; 


but whether he really did kiſs my hand or not, I am 


not certain. 

Court to Duce, Your queſtion has done you no 
ſervice. Your knowledgeot this private circumſtance, 
which neither Dyer nor Holms had mentioned be- 
fore, is a ſtrong preſumption that you were preſent 
when the robbery was committed, 


William Duce and James Butle, of St. Pancras, wert 
4 ſecond time indicted for aſſaulting John Monk en 
the highway, putting bim in fear, and taking fran 
bim twelve ſhillings, on the third of May laſt. 


To this indi&tment Butler pleaded guilty. 

John Monk. I am a hackney-coachman. About 
ten in the evening as I was e from Hampſtead, 
at a little bridge between Tottenham- court and the 
turnpike three men met me. The firft of them aſk- 
ed me if I was hired? and if I was going to Lon. 
don? and when anſwered him, another looked in- 
to the coach, but finding nobody there, John Dyer, 
the third man, took hold of my horſe, and bid me 

ſtand, and deliver my money ! ſtand and deliver, 
ſays I, why, thoſe words are enough to hang a man. 
] gave half a crown to one of them, but it ſeems 
that did not ſatisfied them, for the two others jump- 
ed up to the coach-box, and ſearched my pockets, 
and took nine ſhillings more from me; and while 
they were a doing it, they ordered me not to look at 
them, fo I cannot ſwear poſitively to any of them 
bur the evidence, Dyer. I told them it was very 
hard to take all my money from me, for I was but 

r man, and had been working for it all day, 
They told me it ſhould be money in my way an- 
other time, and ſo they took the number of my coach, 
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WILLIAM DUCE &. for Murder. 

which was 324, and then bidding me drive on, they 
went towards Hampſtead, 

Jobn Dyer. It was I and the priſoners that rob- 
bed this coach-man gave, the half-crown to William 
Duce. Duce's ſiſter pawned her bed to raiſe the 
money with which we bought the piſtols to goa 


robbing with. 
Jonathan Wild depoſed as in the former trial, 


273 


I know nothing of this robbery, 
There is not 8 greater villain up- 


on God's earth than Jonathan Wild; he makes it 
his buſineſs to ſwear away honeſt men's lives for the 
ſake of the reward, and that is what he gets his live- 


lihood by. 
that he has been an evidence before. 
ſeſions paper that proves it. 


dence. 


Jonathan Wild. 


And as for John Dyer, it is well known 
Here's the 


And by the law of 
England, no man is to be twice admitted an evi- 


As to Dyer, it is true, he has 


been an evidence, but then he was a voluntary evi- 
dence, and was not charged with any crime, - 
Court. We know of no ſuch ſtatute as prohibits 2 
man from being an evidence more than once. 
priſoner knows of any ſuch, he would do well to 
produce it. | 
Duce. You may ſee what credit ought to be giv- 
en to Dyer, by what he ſwore about robbing Mr. 
For Mr. Holms ſwore that Dyer ſtopped 
— firſt, but Dyer ſwore that we ſtopped Mr. Holms 


Holms, 


Court. 


James Butler. 


* 


If the 


There was a diſagreement as to that par- 
ticular, and the court will take notice of it in ſum- 
ming up the evidence. 


I have pleaded guilty to both the 


facts, and thrown myſelf upon the mercy of the 
court, but William Duce was not concerned 1n 
either of them 

Nouns. VII, 


Nn 


Juſtice 
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Juſtice Blackerly. When, Buyler was before me, 
he confeſſed, that himſelf, Dyer, and Duce, were 
all concerned in theſe robberies. J took this ton. 
feſſion in writing, it is now in court. 

Court. It is not material as to Duce, for the pti. 
ſoner's confeffion affects none but himſelf ; ; It will 
not prove another perſon either guilty or innocent, 

The jury found both the priſoners guilty of both 
indictments, Death. | 


The Ordinary: Account. 


WirIIAM Duce was in the 25th year of his age at 
the time of his death. He was born at Wolver. 
hampton, His education was yery mean ; he came 
up to London to ſeek his fortune, but foon run in- 
to the debt of one Allum, who arreſted him, 
and threw him into Newgate, where he was con- 
fined about fifteen months, During the time of his 
impriſonment, he was very diligent in cultivating 
an acquaintance with moſt of the felons in the jail 
ny: in learning all the roguery they could teach 

Im. | 

Soon after his coming out of Newgate, he put in 
practice what had been taught him. 

Duce and two others, in the road to Chelſea, rob- 
bed three men together; but he knew not who they 
Nat nor remembered what money was taken from 
them, 

In the ſame Kee) he: and Dyer robbed two men 
and a woman in a coach, Dyer abuſed one of the 
men extreemly, and took away the woman's head- 
cloaths, 

Hs told me that it was Dyer who gontrived the 
deſign of robbing the lady Chudleigh in her coach, 
in attempting which Joſeph Rice was killed, 
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The former robberies, and this attempt, had 
made it dangerous for them to ſtay longer in or a- 
bout London: and therefore, joining in confederacy 
with Jack Meads; Ned Wade, ——— Darker, 
alias Darking, and other thorough-paced: rogues, 
they croſſed the country to'Hampſhire, where they 
committed a great number of robberies, which were 
always attended with cruelty, and ſometime with 


murder. | | 

Duce did not deny, that he joined with them in 
their barbarities z but he endeavored to extenuate 
his guilt, by pretending, that the part he perform- 
ed was agreeable to his inclination, but he was fre- 
quently put upon it by his accomplices, Datking, 
Wade, and Meads, who never thought themſelves 
ſecure without murdering thoſe they robbed, 

Their laſt barbarous action was by a wood-fide in 
the Portſmouth road, where they fell upon dne Mr. 
Bunch, dragged him into the wood, and ſtripped 


him naked. But not ſatisfied with this, William 


Duce fired at his head, the ball paſſed through one 
of his jaws, and lodged in his mouth. They thought 
this had done his buſineſs, and were going to leave 
him, but the man feeling the bullet in his mouth, 
turned his face downward to let it drop out. Butler 
perceiving by this that he was not quite dead, be- 
gun to chage another piſtol to diſpatch him; upon 
which the poor man railed himſelf upon his knees, 
and with tears in his eyes begged for mercy, but 
inding the villain was implacable, he collected all 
his ſtrength, and ran for his life, and being better 
acquainted with the way through the wood than the 
rogues who purſued him, he happily made his eſcape 
and raiſed a neighbouring village. Mead, Wade, 
Darking and Butler were apprehended, and ſent to 
Wincheſter gaol. The three former were tried, and 
| Nu 2 condemned 
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condemned at the next aſſizes there, but Butler was 
removed to Newgate by a habeas corpus, and waz 
convicted (as we have ſeen) at the Old Bailey, 


James Butter left the following paper with the 


I was born in the pariſh of St. Ann, Soho, was 
put an apprentice to a filverſmith, whom ] left in 
| fix months. I went to fea, and was bound (being a 

boy) to Capt. Andrew Douglas, commander of the 

Arundel man of war. Afterwards I went to my fa. 

ther in France, ſoon left him, and went a voyage to 

Boſton in New England, but ran away from Captain 
Stewart Powel, our commander, and went to New- 

York, from whence I ſailed out in the ſtation of a 
foremaſt man, on board the George floop, Capt. 

Abline, commander. I ran away from the ſaid ſloop, 

and went to Martinico, and failed from there in the 
ſtation of a linguiſt for the French tongue in a trading 
veſſel. Soon after, going in another floop to cruize, 

I had a quarrel with the captain, and went to Ja- 
maica, and lived there a year in quality of a clerk, 
but was then preſſed on board his majeſty's ſhip 
Mary, Capt. Vernon, commander ; belonged to it 
fifteen months, and was paid off at Portſmouth, 
Auguſt 26, 1721. | 

Being ſoon after put into Newgate, when I got 
out, I got acquainted with John Dyer, William 
- Duce, and Joſeph Rice, with whom on the 27th of 

April, 1723, J robbed in the fields near Chelſea: 
then we robbed two men in the road between that 
place and Buckingham-houſe: then attempted to 
rob my lady Chudleigh's coach at the ſame place, 
in which action Joſeph Rice was ſhot. We then 


robbed a coach in Tottenham-court-road, wherein 
| | were 
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were two men, a woman and a child, taking from 
them 10s. but John Dyer broke the woman's head 
with his piſtol, for her tongue, and carried away 
her head-cloaths. We then robbed a man in a 
coach. on the Hampſtead - road, and took from him 


108. 6d. | 2 ASE 

After this I went to a aug called Wandſworth, 
and worked with one Cladins, a r honeſt man, 
till my wife was taken, in order to make her diſco- 
ver where | was; and hereupon ſhe was ſent to 
Clerkenwell, and J was forced to leave my place, 
and return to robbing. | 

Edward Wade, John Meads, Alexander Garnes, 
Chriſtopher Spigget, and myſelf, attacked four gen- 
tlemen on Graveſend road, and John Meads ſhot 
their- ſervant in the breaſt. The ſame night we 
robbed a man, and the ſaid John Meads ſhot bim 
too in the breaſt, and ordering him to go to Graveſ- 
end, after mounted on his horſe, he turned his horſe 
the other way from whence he came, and ſhot the 
man a ſecond time in the face, the bullet lodging in 
his neck, ſo that I hear he is dead, 

We then went to Chiſwick, and ſtaid one night 
with John Meads's friends, and then went to ger 
ſome ſupport. I having ſome money due to me 
from one Mr. Smith, but not having wherewith 
(through our extravagant living) to reach him, we 
about Farnham attacked the man whom I ſhot very 
_ through the cheek, who is fince reco- 
vered. ; 1 

For theſe cruelties I beg of all men not to reflect 
upon any of my relations who are not guilty with 
we ; in particular my wife, who, after I was married 
to her, hearing I had before been guilty of certain 
facts, begged daily of me to lead a ſober life: and 
alſo Mis. Raddiſon, I return my laſt thanks to, who 

| | . truſted 
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truſted me many pounds, and never would mat 
any demands, left they ſhould drive me to any in. 
conveniencies. I defire that mercy of God which | 
refuſed to man. I make attonement with my blood. 
J die a Roman catholic. 

William Duce and James Butler were hanged at 
Tyburn, on Monday, Auguſt 5, 1723. 
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RICHARD WHITING and JOHN MACEEY, alia 
MAGGIE, for Felony, October, 1723. 


TY ICHARD WHITING, and John Mackey, of 
St. Giles's in the Fields, were indicted for ſteal. 
ing a filver cup, a filver tea-pot, a pair of ſilver can- 
dleſticks, and other plate, to the value of one hun- 
dred pounds, the goods of Thomas Saunderſon, in 
the dwelling-houſe of Charles Saunderſon, Eſq; 
Auguſt 21. | 
Richard Wilkinſon, I lodge within two or three 
doors of the proſecutor's houſe. The priſoner, 
Whiting, came running into my room, where I was 
at work, and ſaid he ſhould be hanged, for he had 
been out all night. I anſwered, You need not be in 
ſuch a fright upon that account, for there are more 
maſters than pariſh cherches. The next time I ſaw 
hitn, I aſked him how he came off, and he anſwered, 
very well. I replied, I am glad of it. After this, M po 
as I was ftanding at a cobler's door, Whiting aſk- IM tir 
ed me to go along with him to buy ſome leather ¶ by 
to mend his ſhoes; and I went with him. We Wha 
called at a houſe to drink: there he told me that be ¶ co: 
cou'd get gool. if I and Mackey, the other priſoner, WM me 
would affiſt him in the affair. I aſked him how it IM for 
could be done, and he ſaid very, eafily. bac 
Soon after this we all three met in a private room Il fel 


at another ale houſe, were we conſulted about this 
| | matter 
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matter — Now, ſays Whiting, I'll tell you how 
the ſtory is: my young maſter, Saunderſon, is co- 
ming out of the country with 200l. and we have in, 
the houſe 2 or 3ool. in plate; and we muſt take this 
method: as Mackey is a butcher, he ſhall bring a 
bottle ot blood on the night appointed, and you ſhall 
come with him, and I'll let you both in: then you 
ſhall gag Mr. Saunderſon and his lady, and all the 
reſt of the family except me, and in my room you 
ſhall throw this blood, and trample it about, to make 
2 ſhew as if I had been murdered and carried off; and 
break ſome ot the windows, to make believe that the 
thieves came in that way.“ There was no objection 
to this project, only Mackey ſaid he would not be 
concerned in binding or gagging the family. Then 
I aſked Whiting, how we ſhould diſpoſe of ourſelves 
and the plate after we had done all this? Why, ſays 
he, we will go to New England, I know the way 
thither, We muſt go firſt to Portſmouth, and ſo to 
the Iſle of Wight, and there we will melt down the 
plate, which I know how to do. We had two or 
three conſultations after this, and at laſt we came to 
z reſolution ; and Whiting appointed us to come at 
twelve o'clock at night, and that we might not miſ- 
take the door, he ſaid, he would mark it with chalk : 
accordingly I and Mackey went to the proſecutor's 
bouſe ; but Mackey would not go in for fear, as I ſup- 
pole, of heing taken: ſo he went and ſtood at a diſ- 
tance in Lincoln's Inn-Fields, and I went to the door 
by myſelf, The Footman, Whiting, opened it, and 
handed out the plate, bundled up in Mr, Saunderſon's 
coat, as it afterwards appeared to be: then he gave 
me a pair of piſtols, and bid me take. care of them, 
for he ſhould have occaſion for them. As ſoon as I 
dad got thoſe things, I went away into Lincoln's-inn- 
fields to look for Mackey ; but not finding him 15 

| | rr 
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the place where he ſaid he would wait, I thought he 


than when it was melted down, for he ſaid he had got 
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had been gone ; but after I called him two or three 
times he came. I told him I had got fomething and 
aſked him to go along with me ; he agreed, and we 
went together into the fields, where we ſtaid till break 
of day, and then having opened the bundle, and ex. 
amined what was in it, we made the beſt of our way 
to Portſmouth but there we were apprehended. 

Mr. Lake, a goldſmith in Portſmouth. The pri- 
foner, Mackey, brought part of the gripe of a filver 
hilted ſword to my ſhop, and I bought it of him. He 
came again the next day, and begun to talk about 
plate, He aſked me how much an ounce I would 
give, and whether I would give more for it in form 


a pretty deal to diſpoſe of. I had been that morning 
at the coffee-houſe, and ſeen in one of the public pa. 

ers an advertiſement that Mr. Saunderſon's houſe 
had been robbed of a confiderable quantity of plate, 
This gave me ſome fuſpicion of the priſoner, and 
therefore | endeavoured to get what 1 could out of 
him. I enquired how he came by the plate? He 
ſaid he came home in a ſhip that had taken the Re- 
ſolution, and this plate was that part of the plynder, 
I told him a neighbour over the way had loſt ſome 
Plate, and 1 muſt deſire him to ſtay till! 
ſent for that neighbour ; but inſtead of that I ſent for 
Mr. Harman, a juſtice of peace, who came and exs- 
mined him, and found his account very inconfiſtent, 
He could not tell the name of the captain, lieurenant, 
or any of the officers of the ſhip he ſaid he belonged 
to, upon which the juſtice committed him to priſon. 
And as in examining him, we had taken notice of 
ſome expreſſions he had dropped about another per- 
ſon that was concerned in the plate, and ſome he had 


given of the place where they both lodged, we mm 
an 
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went and found out the houſe, and apprehended the 
evidence; Wilkinſon. The land-lady told us that 
they always kept their chamber-door locked, and 
would never ſuffer any body but themſelves to go into 
it, This encreaſed our ſuſpicion; and therefore we 
demanded of Wilkinſon to ſhew us into his room. 
He ſaid he would do that with all his heart, and fo 
carried us into another room on the ſame floor the 
land-lady told us that was not their room, but the 
next was. So we went into the next and ſearched all 
about, but could find nothing, till we examined an 
old cheſt of drawers. We pulled out all the draw- - 
ers till we came to the bottom one, and that was ſo 
heavy, that we could hardly get it open; but there 
we found the plate. Then Wilkinſon and Mackey 
were both committed to Wincheſter-jail, and notice 
was ſent to the proſecutor. 

The plate, piſtols, and other goods were produced 
in court, and ſworn to by the proſecutor. 

Richard Whiting, 1 cannot deny that I was con- 
cerned in this fact, but I was perſuaded to it by Wil- 
kinſon, who has been an evidence againſt me: he, 
and my fellow priſoner, Mackey, came into the houſe, 
broke the bar of the window and ſo took away the 
plate. 

Jobn Mackey. I was neither aſſiſting in, nor con- 
ſenting to the robbery; but having been drinking 
with Wilkinſon, I took a walk with him afterwards 
into Lincoln's«inn- fields, where he deſired me to wait 
for him while he ſtepped a little way to ſpeak with 
a friend: I thought nothing of his going to break a 
houſe, nor did I know what he had with him 
when he came back, but aſking me to go along with 
wh he carried me two or three miles into the 

elds. 

Whiting's confeſſion having been taken in writing, 
vas read in court, and ſeveral witneſſes depoſed, that 

NuxnB. VIII. 55 when 
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when Mackey was examined, he confeſſed that he I hi 
knew of the deſign, and went with Wilkinſon to aſliſt, 
though he did not enter the houſe. 3 ch 

The jury found them both guilty of the indig- 
ment. Death. 


m 
| The Ordinary's Account, V 
RICHARD WHITING was born in Somerſet. 0 


ſhire, where he lived with his parents till he was up. W ® 
wards of twenty years old; his father, who was « Ml " 
farmer, but not having ſufficient buſineſs to keep 
him, he went to Bath, where he worked for a gard. 
ner, and might have lived happily. But, having 

once left home, his mind was continually roving ; 
ſo, going with his maſter thirty miles towards Lon- 
don, to repair a garden for a clergyman, he told his 

maſter, that he had a great inclination to try his for- 

tune at London, His maſter thereupon, ſo well 

recommended him, that, at his arrival, he was im- 

mediately hired by a counſellor at law, and continu- 

ed in his ſervice till greater wages induced him to 

move to Mr. Saunderſon's. Here, he ſaid, he ſerved 

the beſt of maſters, and lived very happily ; but 

keeping ill company had ruined him, for, coming 

acquainted with two Iriſhmen, Wilkinſon and 

Mackey, they prevailed with him to act that wick- 

ed and ungrateful part, for which he was now de- 

ſervedly to ſuffer death; though he had fpent two 

nights without ſleep, before he came to a reſolution 

of being ſo treacherous to his benefaRor : but he 

had for a good while ſome thoughts of going beyond 

ſea, as ſoon as he could raiſe a little money ; and. 

they ſtarting this deſign, he thought he had then a 

fair opportunity of going over to America, and liv- 

ing like a gentlcinan, For he had heard, that a 
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hundred pounds would purchaſe ſeveral hundred 
acres of land there. And, as he deſired nothing more 
than to live eaſy, and free from all manner of buſi- 
neſs, he the ſooner fell in with theic meaſures, and 
made the propoſition of going to New-England, or 
Maryland. Fo 1 

He was apprehended on ſuſpicion, and committed 
to New-priſon, before he could follow his compani- 
ons, but, as it was only on ſuſpicion, a perſon with 
whom he had lived in Holborn bailed him out. 

A gentleman aſked him, why, when he was in 
New-priſon, he did not confeſs, and diſcover his ac- 
complices ; fince, by ſo doing, he might perhaps have 
ſaved his own life. He anſwered, that his compani- 
ons were gone he knew not whither, and he thought 
it impoſſible to find them, ſo that he was afraid, if 
he had confeſt, he ſhould have been ſent to Newgate, 
and ſoon after hñaange t. es 

During the time he lay under ſentence, he be- 
haved himſelf with a great deal of ſeriouſneſs, attend- 
ed the public prayers with much devotion, and en- 
deavoured to underſtand the nature of the ſacrament, 
and to prepare himſelf for the reception of it; and 
the nearer he approached to his death, the more eaſy 
and compoſed he appeared, At the place of execu- 
tion, when the cart drew away, he held up his hands 
in a poſture of praying, as long as any power of mo- 
tion remained in him. | 

John Mackey was born at Waterford, in Ireland, 
and brought over to England while he was very 
young. He was a butcher by trade, and followed 


that buſineſs for ſeveral years; but, taking it into 
bis head, that he was qualified for a better-ſtation of 
life, he grew weary of honeſt labour, and rambled 
about in an idle manner, till he loſt all his credit, and, 
not knowing what elſe to do, he entered himſelf for 
a ſoldier 
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a ſoldier, and ſoon after became acquainted with Dick 
Wilkinſon, who was the evidence againſt him. They 
were both born in the ſame town, and were equally 
inclined to roguery, ſo that they grew quickly in- 
timate. 5 | 
| Mackey at firſt appeared very uneaſy at the 
thoughts of being hanged for a burglary, when he 
was not in the houſe, but in the middle of Lincoln's. 
inn fields at the time it was committed, He deſired 
the world to lay an act of injuſtice to his charge, and, 
ſaid, that vengeance would light on the authors of 
his misfortunes. But he did not long remain in theſe 
ſentiments; for, after a little while, he grew much 
more calm, and conteſt the juſtice of his ſentence, 
They were executed at Tyburn, Wedneſday, No- 
vember 6, 1723. 


JOHN STANLEY, „er tie Murder of HANNAH MAY: 
. COCK, December 1723- 


OHN STANLEY, of London, gent, was in- 
dicted for the murder of Hannah Maycock, wi- 
dow, by giving her with a drawn ſword one mortal 
wound near the left pap, of the length of half an 
inch, and depth of nine inches, on the 2oth of Octo- 
ber laſt, of which mortal woynd ſhe inſtantly died, 
Mary Moreben. The deceaſed, Mrs, Maycock, 
came to my couſin, (Mrs, Leek's) to viſit Mrs. Ed- 
wards, who was fick, and as the deceaſed was going 
away, the deſired my couſin to ſend her word it 
Mrs. Edwards grew worſe. And accordingly, about 
ten at night, Mrs, Edwards growing worſe, my cou- 
fin defired me to fetch the deceaſed, and Mr. Ham- 
mond offered to go with me, and ſo we went toge: 
ther to the deceaſed's lodgings in Burleigh-ftrect. 


She preſently came with us, and in our way back, 
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two gentlemen came up to us, near the King's-head 
tavern in Chancery-lane; one of them claſped his 
arms round Mrs. Maycock's waiſt, and the other his 
round mine, and they ſaid we ſhould go along with 
them, Mr. Hammond upon this defired them to 
let us go, and ſaid we belonged to him. The gen- 
tlemen ſwore we ſhould go with them, or they would 
go with us; for they would know who we were, and 
whither we were going, One of theſe gentlemen 
was the priſoner, and the deccaſed happening to look 
in his face, knew him, and ſaid, what captain, is it 
you ? He aſked her where ſhe was going ? ſhe an- 
ſwered, to that gentleman (Mr. Hammond's) houſe 
in the Old Bailey. He replied, I am glad I have 
met ye, and I will go along with ye. She thanked 
him, but ſaid there was no occaſion, ſince Mr. Ham- 
mond was there to take care of us ; but the priſoner 
was reſolute, and would go with us. When we came 
to St. Dunſtan's church in Fleet-ftreet, he defired 
the other gentleman who was with him, to go back 
to ſuch a place, and he would come to him preſent- 
ly; but that gentleman not going, the priſoner ſaid 
to him. Why don't you go? and added ſomething 
in a language 1 did not underſtand ; but I ſuppoſe 
it was French, and thereupon the gentleman went 
away, but ſeemingly with the utmoſt unwillingneſs, 
Then the priſoner bid Mr. Hammond go before, 
but he refuſed, and ſo the priſoner walked with the 
deceaſed, and I followed. We had not got far be- 
tore the priſoner ſtruck a man that we met, for hap- 
away, to be in his way, and for the ſame reaſon, 
e kicked a woman who was croſſing the kennel near 
Fleet-bridge, When we came to Mr. Hammond's 
houſe in the Old Bailey, we thanked the priſoner for 


bis civility in waiting upon us, and deſired him to go 


home; but he refuſed, and ſaid he would go in; 
TW 
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we endeavoured to defſuade him from it, by telling 
him that Mrs, Maycock was come to ſtay all night 
with a gentlewoman who was fick, and there wag 
not any conveniency for him to ſtay : but all we 
could urge fignified nothing, the deceaſed ruſhed in, 
the priſoner followed her; Mr. Hammond and ! fol. 
lowed them: when I came into the kitchen, the 
prifoner was ſtanding on one fide of the door, and 
the deceaſed on the other. In a little time Mr, 
Hammond went into the yard, and I having pulled 
off my cloak, went into the ſhop to fetch fome milk, 
which I intended to boil for my ſupper ; but in two 
or three minutes, as ſoon as I had got the milk in 
my hand, I heard the deceaſed cry out, Mrs. Leck! 
Mrs, Leek! I am ſtabbed! I am murdered ! iur- 
prized at this, I threw down the milk, and ran to 
the kitchen door, and aſked what was the matter! 
the priſoner anſwered, nothing. The deceaſed was 
then ſtanding on one fide of the table, with her hands 


croſs her breaſt, and looking at the priſoner with all 


the innocence immaginable, and, in a little time, ſhe 
fell on the ground; and ſaid to me, dear Mrs. More- 
hen, I am ftabbed ! the priſoner on the other fide of 


the table, ſtood flouriſhing his ſword, and fwore, 


that whatever man or woman entered the room, he 
would kill them; upon which I fell on my knees in 
the door-way, and begged both for my own life (for 
he directed his ſword to my breaſt) and that he would 
permit fome help to come, that what injury had 
been done to the deceaſed might, if poſſible, be re- 
paired; and then crying out for a ſurgeon, Mr, Ham- 
mand came out of the yard, but could not readily 
get into the room, becauſe I was on my knees in 
the door-way : ſome other perſons coming the ſlip- 
ped by me into the room to diſarm the priſoner. 

He ſoon ſubmitted, and ſuffered: them to 2 ” 
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ſword away, and then he ſaid, my name is John 


Stanley. I ran and fetched Mr. Snowd, the ſur- 


geon, and as he came in with me, the priſoner laid 
himſelf over the deceaſed, and ſaid, my dear Han- 
nah, will you not ſpeak to me? Mr. Snowd ſaid to 
him, what, captain ! will you never have done with 
your tricks? and viewing the deceaſed, he ſaid, ſhe 
was dead. Then we got her up ſtairs, cut her lace, 
and the ſtrings of her cloathes, and put her to bed. In 
a little time her ſenſes returned, ſhe ſaid, ſhe was 
ſtabbed—ſhe was wounded - ſhe was a dead woman. 
And, calling upon God for mercy, ſhe died in about 
an hour and a half after the wound was given. 

Mr. Hammond. The priſoner came up with us in 
Chancery-lane, and kept us company to my houſe, 
as Mrs. Morehen has depoſed. He did not ſeem to 
be drunk, but walked very well all the way; when 
we came in doors, I ſet a candle in the kitchen, and 
went to the neceſſary-houſe in the yard. I faw 
through the glaſs, the priſoner and the deceaſed ſtand- 
ing leaning near the window, and, as I thought, 


they were talking together in a friendly manner; 


but I was no ſooner ſat down on the vault, than I 
heard an out-cry of murder, upon which I ran to 
the door, and ſaw the priſoner with his ſword in 
his hand, ſtanding upon a parry, ſwearing, that if 


I came into the room, he would kill me, and every 


body elſe that oſſered to enter, come as many as 
would: Mrs. Morehen being kneeling in the door- 
way, I could not get in without going over her, and 
ſo I went into the ſhop to get a couple of broom- 
ſticks, deſigningto throwoneattheprifoner, and ſo put 
him in diſorder, and then to ruſh in and knock down 
his ſword with the other; but ſome women getting 
into the room before me, they took hold of him, 
and he quietly let go his ſword, and ſaid he would 
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do no more harm; for he had killed the woni1, 
and muſt be hanged for it. Then we got a ſurgeon, 
and what followed, was as Mrs. Morehen has de- 
poſed: . 

Mrs. Hammond. Hearing an out- cry of Mrs. Leck! 
Mrs. Leek! I am ſtabbed ! and a faint ſhriek after. 
wards, I being lame, made what haſte I could down 
ſtairs, and flipped in between the door and the pri. 
foner. He ſtood with his ſword drawn, and the de- 
ceaſed was lying on the ground all bloody. Mrs, 
Addeſey followed me, and we caught hold of the 
Rn arm, and took his ſword from him. Then 

e looked on the deceaſed, and ſaid, I have wound: ill © 
ed her, and if ſhe is not dead, I hope ſhe will be. k 
And afterwards he laid himſelf down. a-crofs the de- 
ceaſed, and ſaid to her, dear Hannah, ſpeak toil 
me—for God's ſake ſpeak to me. And then rifing 8 
up, he ſaid, you have been a damned bitch! when I *! 
the ſurgeon came in, he aſked the priſoner, if het 
would never leave thoſe tricks? and looking upon ſl ** 
the deceaſed, he ſaid tothe priſoner, I will give you th 
my word you have done her buſineſs. The priſoner] '* 
anſwered, I have had a child by her, and it is non 
three years and a half old, and if the dies, I mul de 
die, and the child ſhall die too, and there will be au * 
end of us all. = 

Mrs: Addeſey. Mrs. Hammond and 1 going down 
on the out-cry, we ſlipped in by the priſoner, and 


taking hold of his arm, he delivered his ſword to me. ' 

Mr. Snowd, the ſurgeon. Mrs. Morehen callec 1 
me to help the deceaſed. When I came into the de 
kitchen, I ſaid to the priſoner, what captain, will * 
you never have done with theſe tricks? and he an 43 
ſwered, no. I ſoon perceived the wound was mor 15 


tal, and told them ſhe would not live till morning 
though for decency's ſake I dreſſed the wound. 1 A 
c 
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her being put to bed ſhe recovered a little but died 
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_ cr x 
as de. The Conftable. I took the priſoner; and as I was 
carrying him to the watch-houſe, he ſwore outrage- 
Lee! ouſly; and ſaid, if ſhe was not dead; he hoped the 
_ after- would be. bY * | . 
1 down Mr. Leaf. About half a year ago; I heard the pri- 
he pri ſoner threatenz that he would Kill Mrs. Maycock 
the de; when he met with her. Sig: Þ rot 
Mrs Ml, Priſoner: 1 do not deny that I killed the deceaſed, 
of the but ſhe gave me great provocation. I had had a 
Then I ehild by her; which is now three years and a half 
wound- old. 1 upbraided her for unnaturalneſs in not ta- 
vill be. I king care to provide ſome neceſſaries for the child, 
the de. when ſhe knew my circumſtances were ſuch, that I 
cak to uſt be obliged to leave the kingdom, and as I-had 
n riſing given ber fome old ſhirts of mine; which were bloody, 
' when and had been cut with ſwords. I defired her to make 
r. if he them up for the child; She; I ſuppoſe, was pro- 
* upon voked at my ſpeaking of this in a place where no- 
dive you thing of it was known, and thereupon ſhe gave me 
priſonet rery ill language, ſtruck at me, and offered to throw 
t is non pot in my face, which raiſed my paſſion in ſuch a 
I mul degree, that not Knowing what I did, I unhappily 
in be an wounded her. | oe 


Then he ealled witneſſes, who endeavoured by 
relating ſome of his extravagant actions) to perſuade 


* 


the court he was lunatickk r“ 1 
His mother depoſed, that for a conſiderable time, 
te had been fitter for Bedlam, than to walk the 
ſtreets. | * i „ 
Another witneſs, that one time the priſoner, with- 
out any provocation given him, fell into ſuch a vio- 


ng down 
ner, and 
rd to me. 
n called 
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ain, wil 


he an . 
= mor lent ſtorm of paſſion, that he trighted a Woman out 
nornineY® her houſe. | | 1 | 


A third witneſs, that the priſoner being at the 
touſe of Mr. Underhill, one who was then in com- 
Noz. VIII. Ep pany, 


nd. Ot 
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pany, happened to repeat a ſentence of Latin, at 
which the priſoner appeared ſo much diſturbed, that 
he pulled out a pen-knife and attempted to ſtab him. 
ſelf, and that he had not been rightly in his ſenſes 
fince the death of his father, who died, as it was 
thought, with grief, about two years ago, on ac- 
count of the priſoner's miſconduct. 

The jury found him guilty, Death. 

While ſentence was giving, he rook ſnuff, and 
when it was paſt, he thanked the court and the jury, 
and ſaid, he had been ſo unkindly treated by his 
friends and relations; that death was welcome to him, 


De Ordinary's Account. 8 


HF told me, when firſt committed to Newgate, of 
his having intrigues with—gentlewomen—rtalking 
publicly of ſeveral vicious tricks by him played— 
ſuch was his extreme airineſs and gay carriage. 
Nie declared before ſeveral that he would never 
dic by a rope, offering in his airy way to lay wagers 
upon that matter. But afterwards, being convinced 
that there was no bravery in not being able to ſuſtain 
misfortunes, but getting from under them, he chang- 
ed his intent, and ſaid, he would die like a gentle- 
man, and a ſoldier, though in the manner of a dog: 

that his enemies ſhould ſee he could appear with the 
' ſame face at the time of his death as during the time 
of his lite. | 

At the ſame time he acknowledged that he had 
firſt fully defigned to diſpatch himſelf with a knife, 
and afterwards with a doſe of opium, as an eaficr and 
ſurer way: but he added, that when he reſolved to 
die as the law appointed, aud to-compenſate for his 


offences with his blood, he had found a great * 
an 
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and ſatisfaQtion in his mind, declaring that he was 
much more uneaſy and unhappy before he was un- 
der misfortunes than after: for he ſaid that every 
time Mrs. Maycock's name was mentioned in com- 
pany, a trembling ſeized his limbs, and cold ſweats 
appeared in drops upon his fore-head ; which he 
thought was an omen of their being the deſtruction 
of each other. | . 8 
He added, that what gave him ſtill a greater re- 
flection, and more ſurmiſes, was, a horſe once throw - 
ing him under Tyburn, from which place he could 
by ho means diſengage himſelf till his two friends 
advanced and aſſiſted him, and the more, becauſe 
ſoon after he had the ſame fate as he went under 
| Newgate, much injuring his health by a fall there. 
„ of W He afficmed that for two months afterwards, he con- 
king WW ftantly addrefſed himſelf to heaven every morning, 
:d— I defiring his Creator to direct his ſteps, and to pre- 
. ſerve him from dangers and misfortunes. | 
ever He was very much ſhocked when he heard that 
gers Mrs. Maycock's life and death had alſo broke her 
iced WI brother Bryan's heart, who died on Tower-hill, ſa 
ſtain WF that though at firſt his behavior was light, and his 
ang: expteſſions that he did not fear dying by a rope, yet 
ule- W afterwards he grew very calm and ſerious, ſaying he 
og: thould die with delight, to ſatisfy blood with blood. 
the He read the ſcriptures to Saundets and Harrington 
1Mc i in the condemned-hold ; regularly attended the 
chapel, abſenting himſelf but twice, and read the 
had plalms, and made the other reſponſes with much 
ute, care; yet he twice ſhewed the effects of his temper 
and upon two perſons, whom he abſurdly fancied ap- 
d to peared there to triumph over him in his misfortunes : 
bis be ſaid, he hoped Chriſt would receive his ſoul, be- 
uct WF cauſe he had been ſo good a father to his dear child; 
and upon which remembrance he would even ſhed tears, 
4 T8 P p 2 and 
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and call the deceaſed cruel, barbarous, &c,——He 
appearing to be verv tener and indulging to the 
boy, who lay with him till his death. 

He deſired he might receive the ſacrament the 
day he died, and the Sunday preceding, at which 
times he appeared altogether ſerious, grave and com- 
poſed, ſaying, he was eaſy in his mind, and Wag 
ready to enter another world. 

About nine o'clock they were carried up to the 
chapel, Mr. Stanley appeared compoſed and ſerene, 
but reading a ſermon, on a ſudden flew out into a 
aſhon, and ſaid, he was vexed on no account, but 
— he had not fired the whole houſe where Mrs, 
Maycock died. 
Hie was requeſted to lay aſide thoſe ſtarts of ſud. 
ded paſſion, if poſſible, and be in charity with all 
the world. He then grew very calm, and called 
earneſtly upon God. He received the ſacrament 
with the utmoſt devotion, and afterwards ſ.id he 
was perfectly eaſy at the thoughts of leaving this 
world, which to him had been a life of anxiety, and 
conſtant hurry and uncaſfineſs 

He was carried in a mourning coach to Tyburn, 
Mr. Stanley arriving at the place of execution turn- 
ed pale when he was pur into the cart; and ſaid to 
me he was ſick. He defired that the rope which were 
round them Harrington, Saunders, and hinilelf) and 
tied over the tree, might be again untied, that they 
might kneel down while God was worſhiped, which 
was accordingly done. During the prayers he was 
extremely earneſt and fervent ; but a ſickneſs at his 
ſtomach at times coming upon him he leaned his 
head, 'and defired me to ſupport him with my hand, 
« Being aſked, if he intended to: ſay any thing to 
the people ? he anſwered, no, his whole mind he 


had told me, which he ſuppoſed people * 
| ee; 
{ 
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fee ; and he had nothing more to add. He then 
ſaid, that as his friends had provided a hearſe that 
ſtood near to bear away his body, he hoped no one 
would be ſo cruel as to deny his relations the gift of 
his dead limbs, that they might receive chriſtian bu- 
rial; unleſs he was promiſed that he could not die 
in peace. 

When the cap was putting over his countenance 
he was ſeen to ſhed tears: receiving the pity of all 
preſent, he eafily reſigned his breath. 

He was hanged at Tyburn, on Monday, Decem- 
ber 23, 1723, aged 25 years. 


— 


The frft Trial of LEWIS HOUS3ART, the French 
| Barber, for the Murder of his Wi ife, March, 1724. 


EW:S HOUSSART, of Shoreditch, labourer, 


was indicted for the murder of Ann his wife, 
by cutting her throat with a razor, POR 26, 


1723-4. 


He was a ſecond time indicted on the coroner's 


inquiſition for the ſaid murder. 


Ann Rondeau, the mother of the deceaſed. I live 


in Swan-alley in Shoreditch; on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary laſt, between ſeven and eight in the eyening, 
a boy came to me, and ſaid a gentleman wanted to 
ſpeak with me, at the fign of the Black-dog within 
Bithopſgate. My daughter, the deceaſed, enquired 
of the boy what ſort of a perſon it was that wanted 
me? the boy anſwered, A gentleman in whitiſh 
cloaths, So | left my daughter fitting by the fire in 
good health, and went to the Black-dog, but when 
came there could hear of nobody that wanted me, 
and therefore ] returned immediately, and going in- 


to the room I found my daughter fitting in her gums 
wit 
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with her head leaning againſt the chimney-piece, ag 
if the had been aſleep. I called to her, and aid, 
what are you faſt aſleep? ſhe not anſwering, I took 
hold o! one of her hands, and letting it go again it 
fell down; at which being ſurprized I looked upon 
her and ſaw ſome blood, and then ſaw that her throat 
was cut. | 

Court. In what menner has the priſoner behaved 
himſcli to the deceaſed ? 

Ann Ronatau. They have been married fix years; 
though he has lived with her but a little part of that 
time, for he ſoon conſumed all ſhe had by gaming, 
and then he left her. Bur two years afterwards ſhe 
having been furniſhed with ſome houſhold goods, he 
came to her again, pretending that tor the future 
he would behave bimſelf better towards her, and ſhe 
was perſuaded to go to live with him ; but when he 
got her goods into a cart, he appointed her to 
meet him at ſuch a place, inſtead of meeting her as 
he had promiſed, he carried the goods to a different 
place and made them away, and then abſconded; 
fince haſt Chriſtmas he came to fee her again. She 


complained of a pain in her ſtomach, and he pre- 


tending to be a ſurgeon as well as a barber, faid he 
would give her ſomething to do her good, and fo 
went and fetched what he called conſerve of roſes, 
and gave it her. In an hour's time it ſet her a vom- 
iting ſo violently that I thought ſhe would: have 
died; for it was ſeveral hours before it had quite 
done working that way, and then ſhe lay altogether 
ſenſeleſs as in a ſwoon, ſo that I was afraid ſhe was 
dead ; nor did I think her life was out of danger for 
a fortnight, and ſince that time ſhe has daily com- 
plained of a great pain at her ſtomach, and ſaid ſhe 
ſhould never do well again. 


Cenrt. How did you leave the door when you 


went out ? 
Ann 
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Ann Rondeau. I leſt it upon a Freneh latch, that 
opened on the out-fide. The prifoner put the latch 
l.. LE ET 
"Martha Rupert. That night as the deceaſed was 
murdered; I think it was between ſeven and eight 
o'clock, 1 ſaw ſuch à man as the prifoner and a boy 
together near the houſe where the deceaſed then Yiv- 
ed. The man had a whitiſh coat on, but I cannot 
ſwear poſitively that it was the priſoner, becauſe his 
hat was fla pped, and I could not very well ſee his 
face, He aſked the boy which way the was gone? 
and the boy faid, that way. Then the man went 
towards the deceaſed's houſe, and the-boy went to- 
wards Shoreditch, OT en OUT TT x 
Martha Breadaniwine, \ Painvin;] I lived within 
two doors of the deceaſed, and going out between 
ſeven and eight at night for a pail of water, a boy 
and man came running towards me. The boy was 
in a brown coloured coat, and the-man in a whitiſh 
one; he was in height and perſon every way like the 
priſoner: the boy went down the ſteps towards the 
deceaſed's mother's houſe. 111 60 on” 
Solomon Rondeau, the deceaſed's brother. About 
eight o'clock my mother came to me, and ſaid my; 
ſiſter's throat was cut, upon which 1 ran to her and 
found her wind-pipe was cut clear aſunder. When 
| had a little recovered from my ſurprize, I ran to 
the Black-dog, but hearing nothing of any perſon 
there [ ſapected it had been done by the priſoner, 


and therefore went to Lothbury to enquire tor him, 


and being directed from place to place, I at laſt went 

to the Blue ball in Prince's- ſtreet, and aſked for him, 
but I was anſwered by the maid that he was not 
there, Next morning ] got a conſtable to apprehend” 
him, and went again to the Blue-ball. The maid” 
ain denied him, and refuſed to open the door, hut 
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I afferting he was there, and telling her that the 
perſon that was with me was an officer, ſhe at laſt 
let us in. We went directly up ſtairs and knocked 
at the door: the priſoner's ſecond wife anſwered us, 
and in a little time having ſlipped on a petticoat ſhe 
opened the door, and we went into the chamber, 
where we found the priſoner. The conſtable told him 
we were come to apprehend him on ſuſpicion of mur 
dering his wife, Ann Houſſart. Upon this he ſet 
up a bravado laugh, and bid us look 1n his face, and 
ſee it there was any thing in his countenance that 
ſhould induce us to believe he would be guilty of ſuch 
an action, and aſſured us he know nothing of it. 
Thomas Bernard, the conſtable. Mr. Rondeau de- 
fired me to go with him to apprehend the priſoner, 
We went to a houſe in Lothbury, where we were in- 
formed that he had married another wife, and lodged 
at the Bluc-ball in Princeſs-ſtreet. We went thither 
and enquired for him, the maid denied that he lodg 
ed there, and ſtood to it ſtifly, till we told her that 
we were well aſſured that he was there, and were come 
to take him on ſuſpicion of having murdered his wite; 
and then ſhe let us in, and told us in which room he 
lay, and there we apprehended him, and let him 
know that it was on ſuſpicion of murdering his wife. 
He ſhewed but very little concern, and ſaid he was 
entirely innocent. I found a razor and a caſe of in- 
ſtruments in his pocket. | 
Elizabeth Waldridge. The priſoner had a room in 
my houſe where he ſometimes uſed to work; but it 
was without bed or furniture. That night the mur- 
der was committed he came thither about fix o'clock 
or between fix and ſeven, and he had a whitiſh coat 
on when he came in, and he ſtaid there a quart'r 01 
an hour. Afterwards when he was in the condemned- 
bold in Newgate he ſent for me, and deſired I would 
not take any notice of his being at my houſe that night. 
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Elizabeth Hill. Ilived in Mrs. Waldridge's houſe. 


The priſoner came thither in his ſhaving coat about 


fix o'clock that hight his wife's throat was cut, and 
when he went away he had on a whitiſh great coat, 
and ſword by his fide, and a cane in his hand. ; 
Deborah Sprag. The priſoner's new wite being 
my acquaintance, ſhe came to pay me a viſit at my 
houſe, at the Turk's-head, near the Workhouſe in 


Biſhoptgate>ſtreet, and brought her apprentice with 


her, She ſaid that her huſband, the priſoner, was 
to come and fetch her home. My maid came and told 
me it was paſt eight o'clock, and aſked me if ſne ſhould 
ſhut up the ſhop? I told her ſhe might. She did ſo, 
and then fetched out ſome victuals for the apprentice, 


and when he had juſt made an end of his ſupper the 


priſoner knocked at the door. As ſoon as he came 


in, he ſaid to the apprentice, if | muſt not eat with you, 


III drink with you; and ſo without eating any thing, 
he ſat down by the fire fide, in a muſing poſture, and 
ſet his cane in the chimney-corner. , By and by, on 
a ſudden he catched the cane up, and gaye a great 


ſtart, I was a little ſurpriſed at the motion, and aſked 


him the meaning of it? to which, after a pauſe, he 
anſwered, As! juſt come from bufineſs, l was in ſome 
concern leſt your huſband ſhould come home, and 
ſee me in this dirty dreſs. 1 


Clarges Fradding, 4 Clandius Praddin.) About a year 


ago, the priſoner having the liberty of my ſhop to 
make a wig in, we fell into ſome diſcourſe about love 
and matrimony, and I ſaid to him, “ I wonder how 
you can pretend courtſhip to ſo many young women 
as you do; when, if you could gain their conſent, 


you know you cannot marry any of them, becauſe 


you have got a wife already. He anſwered, I could 


do well enough as to that, for my wife is of ſuch a 


teligion, that ſhe deſerves to be burnt for it, and it 
Nuss. VIII. Qq - would 
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would be no more fin to kill her than to kill a dog, 
whether I did it or any body elſe.” And when he was 
before Sir Francis Forbes, he ſaid he was a So- 
cinian. js EY 2} 

| Lewis Marri:t. I was walking with the priſoner's 
ſecond wife after the murder was done. She ſaid ſhe 
had been married to him about five weeks; but hear. 
ing, (ſoon after their marriage) that he had got ano- 
ther wife, ſhe taxed him with it. He ſwore it was 
falſe, and offered to take the ſacrament upon it. She 
told him, if it was not ſo, he ought to arreſt thoſe who 
reported it, and clear his reputation, or otherwiſe ſhe 
ſhould not cohabit with him; to which he replied, 
My dear don't be unealy, for in alittle time I'll make 
you ſenfible that I have no other wife. 

Priſoner. I am ſo far from being guilty of the 
murder, that I have not ſo much as ſeen her fince 
December laſt. 55 | 

| Edward Satchell depoſed that the priſoner came to 
his houſe about fix o'clock, the chimes at the Change 
having newly gone, defired to borrow fix-pence of him, 
ſaying he was going te Newgate-ſtreet, and that he 
came to his lodgings again about half an hour after 
ſeven, and had then the cloaths on which he appear- 
ed in at the bar. +395 Y; 

' Elizabeth Payton. The priſoner went from my 
miſtreſs, Madam Hern's lodging, to put ſome cloaths 
on. He came before eight o'clock, and ſaid, he was 
going to my miſtreſs, who was then at Madam Sprag's, 
at the Turk's-head in Newgate-ſtreet, As he was 
going down ſtairs, I told him his back was white, but 
he ſaid it was no matter, and ſo went away directi), 
and he came home with my miſtreſs between eleven 
and twelve o'clock WEI Tr. 

Francis Pipe, Mrs. Hern's apprentice, Having 
been out, I came home about five o'clock, and the 

| IS; priſoner 
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riſoner was gone out, I afterwards went, with my 


miſtreſs, to Madam Sprag's, and when the priſoner 


came there, it was paſt eight o'clock. 


Lucy Stock. When the priſoner came to Mrs. 


Sprag's, it was between eight and nine o'clock. 
Lewis Haines. About eight o'clock as near as I can 
gueſs, I ſaw the priſoner in Throgmorton-ſtreet, and 


he was in the ſame cloaths as he has on now, which 


cannot be called whitiſh, 

The court brought him in not guilty. 

But the court ordered him to remain in cuſtody ta 
be on for bil 


LEWIS HOUSSART, the French Barber, for the Murder 
of his Wife; on the Appeal of her Brother, SOLOMON | 


RONDEAU, October, 1724. 


N the former trial of Lewis Houſſart, for the mur- 
[ der of his wife, there appears a ſtrong preſumption 
that he was the man who ſent the boy to tell Mrs. 
Rondeau, that a gentleman wanted her, at che Black- 
dog in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet; but, for want of the boy's 
evidence; the jury did not think the proof ſufficient. 

The boy having heard of the murder, was afraid 


he ſhould be puniſhed as an accomplice, if it ſnould 
be known, that it was he who carried the meſlage ro 
Mrs. Rondeau. This prevented him from making- 


a diſcovery till ſome time after the firſt trial; when 
his mother happening to ſpeak about the murder, 
he aſked her, What they would do to the boy if they 
found him? Do to him, ſays ſhe, why nothing at all, 

fooliſh ones; what did ye think they'd do to bim? 
Why, thought they'd hang him. No, ſimpleton! 


nobody would hurt him. I am glad of that, becauſe 


| know the boy. Aye, who was it? Why it was J. 
* 4 We 
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[We ſhall ſee the conſequence of Wein the trial 
which we are now come to.] 


Lewis Houſſart, of St. Leonard Shoreditch, Labourer, wa; 
tried for the Murder of Ann' bis Wife, by. cutting ber 


Throat with a Razor, Feb 26, 1723-4, on the Appeal of 


Solomon Rondeau, Brother and Heir ibe deceaſed. 


Counſel for the priſoner. How old are you, child? 

James Anſwortb. I was thirteen laſt Michael. 
mas Between 7 and 8 o'clock at night. 

Counſel, How long ago? 

J. 4 Laſt winter. 

Counſel! What month and day ? 

J. A. I don't remember the day of the month, but 
it was that night as Mrs, Rondeau was ed — 
and as I was ſtanding near the end of Swan- alley, in 
Shoreditch, the priſoner came to me, and aſked me 
if I would go of an errand ? I ſaid, Yes. Then he 
aſked me it I knew one Mrs. Roodaand; I anſwered, 
No. Upon which he told me, that he would ſhew 
me the houſe, and give me a penny to go thither, 
and tell Mrs. Rondeau that a gentleman. wanted to 
ſpeak with her immediately, at the Black-dog alc- 
houſe in Biſhopigate-ſtreet. Then he went with me 
into Swan-alley, as far as within one door of Mrs, 
Rondeau's, and bid me go dawn the ſteps, and aſk 
for her; and ſo | did and delivered the meſſage, 
and, ſhe ſaid, ſhe wquld come preſently, When I 
came out of the houſe to the priſoner, he ſeemed to 
be doing his needs. He gave me a penny, and aſked 
me which way ſhe went? 1 told him towards the 
ſtreet, and then he bid me go about my buſineſs. 

Counſel. How could you ſee bim at that time of 
night, ſo as to know him again? 

7 4. |. ſaw him plainly by the light of a lamp 
near tue end of Swan: alley, where he ſtood talking 


with me. 
Counſel 
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. Counſel, Are you ſure there was a ng at the end 
of the alley ? 

J. As It is not one of your common limp chat 
are put up to light the ſtreets, but it was a 
lamp that hung up at a butcher's ſhop, I believe 
ye call it a lanthorn, The. priſoper had a Wang 


Gaye Did you ſee Kia face? 

Yes, and I am ſure that he is the man; the 
very man that ſent me to Mrs Rondeau that night 
the murder was committed, And Mrs. Rondeau, 
who ſtands here, is the woman that L carried the meſ- 


now me. 


on the nigh 


299 


glaſs 


Mrs. Rondeau. Thie is the very boy that brought 
me that meſſage, - 

7. A. Befides when I went to ſee the priſoner in 
Newgate, I knew him at firſt fight, and 
out from among ſeveral, before any body told me 
which, was he, or gave me the leaſt notice of him. 

Daniel Grenoe. When the boy went to Newgate, 
Mr. Rouſe and another man led him up, and, with- 
out ſuffering any body to ſpeak to him, or give him 
the leaſt hint, they brought him into the room where 
the priſoner was, and ſeven or eight others were with 
him. The minute that the boy ſet his eyes upon the 
priſoner, he ſaid, This is the man !' To which the 
iſoner ſaid, What do ye mean, child ? You dont 
And the boy replied, Yes, but I do, 
You gave me a penny to go to Mrs. Rondeau's, in 
Swan-alley, and when, I came out, you was doing 
your needs. If I had known of your coming, (ſaid 
the priſoner) 1 would have been provided for ye. 

Martha Breadandwine. Between ſeven and eight 
t the murder was commitred, as I was 
going for a pail of water in Swan-alley, | ſaw there 
aman and a boy. The boy ſtood looking in the 


picked him 
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man's face, as if he was ſpeaking to him. The man 
was in a whitiſh coat, and for perſon and ſtature was 


exactly like the priſoner, and the boy was about the 


fize of this boy. They were then about ſix door; 
from Mrs. Rondeau's, and I ſaw the boy go down 
the ſteps into her houſe. 

Martha Rhubarb | Rupert.) I live in Swan-yard, 
and to the beſt of my knowledge, it was about eight 
at night, when I ſaw a man walking to and fro by 
my door. TI went in and came out again, and then 
I ſaw the ſame man ſtanding between two poſts, over 
againſt my houſe, and afterwards I heard him ſay to 
the boy, which way is ſhe gone? And the boy an- 
ſwered, towards Shoreditch. The man was in a 
whitiſh coat, and a two-tailed wig, and his hat flap- 
ped over his face, In ſtature and perſon, he was 
hke the priſoner; and the boy was much about the 
ſame ſize as James Ainſworth is. | 

Margaret Pinnet. I ſaw the ſame night a man in 
 Swan-yard. He aſked me, what o'clock it was, and 


what country-woman I was? And, I am ſure the 


priſoner is the man, I knew him again in Newgate, 
not only by his cloaths, but by his voice too. 

Ann Rondeau. This very boy (James Ainſworth) 
came to me between ſeven and eight that night my 
daughter was murdered, and ſaid, that a gentleman 
wanted to ſpeak with me. When I went from home, 
T left my daughter, the deceaſed, winding ſilk by the 
ſire-ſide, and the door on the latch. And, at my re- 
turn, I found the door open, and her throat cut to 
the very neck-· bone. 

Court. What was the priſoner's former behaviour 
to his wife ? | | 

Mrs. Rondeau. Very bad; he had ruined her 
twice. For having conſumed all ſhe had in gaming 


and extravagance, he was arreſted, and afterwards 
D | ran 
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tan away to Holland, and left her to ſhift for herſelf, 
In about two years he came back, and finding that 
ſhe had got ſome goods together, he pretended that 
he had taken a houſe, and perſuaded her to put her 
poods in a cart, When he had got them all in, he 
bid her go one way, while he went another to meet 
her, in order to live together again; bur inſtead of 
that, he carried the goods away, and ſold them, and 
did not come near for a long time afterwards. I 
believe he gave her poiſon twice, for whatſhe, took 
of him put her into ſuch diſorder, that ſhe was never 
right well afterwards. The firſt time, he gave her 
ſomething which he told her was Marlborqugh-ſtone ; 
it worked upwards, and made her extremely fick. 
The ſecond time, he brought her what, he called 
conſerve of roſes. * She took it about ſix in he even- 
ing, and it ſet her a vomiting for three hours, in a 
moſt violent manner, and when it had done working, 
he lay motionleſs and ſenſeleſs for ſeven hours, inſo-— 
much that I thought ſhe had been dead, ang the ne- 
ver recovered it thoroughly, for ſhe cotnplained of it 
to her dying day. 8 T7 Hanger th 
Court. Was the wound in her throat haggled, or 
did it ſeem to be done with a ſharp inſtrumęent? 
Mrs. Rondeau. To be ſure it was done with a ſharp 
inſtrument, for it was but one cut, and that went to 
the very bong of ker nee 
Eliz. Waldridge, The priſoner had a room in my 
bouſe in Swan-alley in Coleman-ftreet., He came thi- 
cher, as near as I can gueſs, between ſeven and eight 
at night, and took a candle, and went up ſtairs to 
bis own room, where he dreſſed himſelf, and, in a 
quarter of an hour, came down with a ſword and 2 
cane, and he had a great coat on over a whitiſh 
coat, This was the ſame night as his wife was mur- 
(ered; and, as for the great coat, it has never fince 
deen heard of. | by 
After 
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After he was taken up and put into the condemned 
hold in Newgate, he ſent for me, and I went to him. 
He defired me to go with a man who was there, and 
pawn a ſuit of cloaths, which I did, and brought him 
two guineas, When the man was gone, the priſoner 
| defired me not to ſay that he was at my houſe the 

night the murder was committed: I went to ſee him 
again, after he had taken his firſt trial, and ſaid to 
him, I wiſh, Mr. Houſſart, you had been ſick in 
your bed when this misfortune happened, becauſe 
it has occafioned ſo much trouble to you, and all 
your acquaintance. To which he anſwered, I am 
| hot at all ſorry for it, for, if it had not happened 
then, it would have happened another time. 
Mary Hill. I lived with Mrs. Walbridge. I think 
it was not ſeven, but between fix and ſeven when 
the priſoner came to our houſe : he ſtaid in his room 
about a quarter of an hour, and when he went away, 
he had a great coat on, and that was whitiſh, as well 
as his under coalt. 1 
Claudius Predain. A conſiderable time before the 
murder, the priſoner aſked me to let him have the 
uſe of my ſhop to make a'wig or two, which I grant- 
ed. And one day, as we were in diſcourſe together, 
I aſked him, how he could give himſelf ſuch airs as 
hedid, in pretending to court young women, when he 
had a wife pron hy, his anſwer was, I don't mind 
thar, ſhe fignifies nothing to me, for, if I ſhould 
find one that I like, I 2. proſecute this wife, and 
the would be burnt for her religion ; for, you muſt 
know, ſhe is a Socinian, and it is no more fin to kill 
her than to kill a dog... SIO 
Mrs. Sprag. I live two doors beyond Half. moon- 
alley, in Billopleate:ſireet, where my huſband keeps 
a tobacconiſts ſhop. Elizabeth Hern (the priſoners 
preſent wife) is my acquaintance, That night 2 
| Eg murder 
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murder was committed ſne came to pay me a viſit, and 
her apprentice, Francis Pike, came with her. She ſtaid 
ſupper with me, and when the and I had ſupped, 1 
gave a plate of victuals to Pike, and he had juſt eat- 
en it when the priſoner came in. It was then be- 
twixt eight and nine o'clock, which I remember by 
this token, my maid came and aſked me, if ſhe might 
not ſhut up ſhop, for, ſhe ſaid, my neighbour had ſhur 
his, and it was paſt eight o'clock. The priſoner 
ſat down by the fire-ſide, and put his cane in the 
corner. I took notice, that he looked very thought- 
ful and melancholy, and, ſaid to him,' Mr. Houſ- 
fart, you ſeem to be uneaſy, To this he made me 
no anſwer ; but in a few minutes he catched up his 
cane, and ſtarted up in a ſort of a ſurprize. I thought 
his behaviour was a little odd, and theretorel] aſked jim 
the reaſon of it. Nothing, ſays he, but | was con- 
cerned for tear your huſband ſhould come home, and 
find me in this pickle. Pickle ! ſays I, vou have no 
need to be uneaſy on that account, for | think you 
are very well: and indeed he was then drefled as 
well, or rather better, than I had ſeen before. 
Charles Cotterel, I had ſome acquaintance with 
the priſoner, for we had been neighbours. And, 


When he was in Newgate, about three ſeſſions ago, 


he ſent a potter for me twice, and I went to him. 


He ſaid, he wanted to treat with me about being an 


evidence for him. I aſked him, how 1 could be a 
witneſs, when I knew nothing of the matter ? why, 
ſays he, I would have you-ſwear, that you and | were 
drinking together at an alehouſe in Newgate-ſtreer, 
at the time the murder was committed. Tho' I muſt 


own [ did give the bay a penny to call the old wo- 
man out, and then 1 went in and 


gave my wife a 
touch with a razor, but did not think'of killing her. 
And, the day before this preſent ſeſſions begun, e 

Noms. VIII. l ſent 
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ſent for me again, and promiſed to give me a new 
ſhirt, a new ſuit of cloaths, and twenty guineas to 
ſwear for him. And when Igbjefted againſt it as 3 
t fin, he ſaid, there was no more harm in take. 
ing a falſc oath, than in common curſing and ſwear, 


A | 
ward Satchwell. I met the priſoner at about half 
an hour after fix o'clock, that night the murder way 
committed, and, he ſaid, he was going to Grey, 
fryars, I ſaw him again about ſeven, — at half an 
hour paſt ſeven we parted. | 
Mary Hern, the daughter of the priſoner's new 
wife. The priſoner came to my mother's houſe in 
Princes-ſireet, in Lothbury, between ſeven and eight 
that night, to ſee if my mother was gone. My ſiſter 
aſked him to ſtay, but the maid ſaid to him, Mr, 
Houfſart, you don't conſider whar o'clock it is, why, 
what is it oclock ? ſaid he, And the rephed, be- 
tween icyen and eight, | | 
Milliam bradley. On the 26th of February laſt, 
about ſeven at night, I ſaw the prifoner juſt by the 
Roval-exchange, | 
Priſoner. Did not you aſk me then to give you a 
pint of wine for ſocket money. 
Bradley. No; it was not 1, but the drawer at the 
'Vine tavern did, 
Francis Pike, I am Mrs, Hern's apprentice, and 
went with her to Mr. Sprag's, a little beyond the 
work-houſe in Bifhopſgate»ſtreer, ; 
= Prijener. And what time was it when I came thi- 
er! 7 | 
Pike. Between ſeven and eight at night. 
Elizabeth He. I can fay nothing to the fact; 
but as for Charles Cotterel, the Jaſt witneſs againſt 
the priſoner, I know him to be a ſorry, drunken fel 
low, and I have heard him in ſeverai tories _ 
| tne 
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the priſoner, as that the ptiſonet had pom him half 
a guinea to go to a houſe, and offered him ten gui- 
neas, and twenty guineas, and the like, to ſwear for 
him. 444 
Then the ptiſoner called ſome to his teputation, 
who depoſed; that they knew no harm of him. Hie 
appeared to be much out of humour with his own 
witneffes, and told ſome of them, that they ſwore 
more to his advantage at his former trial. Nor did 
he ſeem to be better ſatisfied with the management 
of his counſel, and ſollicitor : nor indeed was his 
behaviour to the cburt beeomipg a man in his cir» 
cumſtances. RS | 
The court having ſummed up the evidence, the 
jury withdrew to confider of their verdict, and 
after a ſhort tay returned, and brought him in 
uilty. 1 1 
; The judgment againſt him was teſpited till the 
5 of November, and then he received ſentence of 
earn; 7, | 
At his return to Newgate, after he was convicted 
of the murder, he appeared to be vehemently in- 
cenſed againſt the court and his accuſers. He ſaid 
to one, who adviſed him to compoſe himſelf, I am 
not ſorry that I arraigped the juſtice of the Engliſh 
nation, in the face of the court that tried me; but 
wiſh I had done it more fully. However, I hope I 
ſhall have an opportunity of ſpeaking my mind, 
tho' I may want one for acting. „ 
His fellow priſoners were Abtaham Deval, con- 
demned for counterfeiting a lottery ticker, Julian. 
' a black boy, for ſtealing 20 guineas, the money of 
Elizabeth Turner, and ſetting her houſe on fire, 
Jo. Blake, John Sheppard, and three others. 
He would frequently interrupt Deval in his read- 
ing, to perplex him with queries and objections 
Rr 2 concerning 
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concerning the reſurrection and future exiſtence, 
But the perſon with whom he ſeemed to be moſt 
Pleaſed, was Jack Sheppard. They would often be 
very jocoſe together in the condemned hold. $9 
that, ſays the chaplain, it appeared plainly, that he 
was not then making any preparation for death, 
from ſeveral expreſſions, which I heard proceed from 
him; for inſtance, when a great number of ſparks 
from their charcoal fire iſſued ſwiftly forth, he wiſh- 
ed to Sheppard, they were all bullets, that the priſon 


might be beaten about his ears, and he might die 


like Sampſon. | 


The day on which he was condemned, he ſaid, 


The court has paſſed ſentence upon me, but I'll 
never be hanged ; but as the jury have found me 
guilty. of throat- cutting, I'll make their verdict 
good, by cutting my own throat. 

After a miniſter appointed by me had preached 
to him on Sunday afternoon, the priſoner told him 


he had cruelly charged him in his ſermon, and that 


ſuch a diſcourſe he ſhould have preached before the 
court, and thoſe who were guilty of the murder of 
him. Then ſpoke to the congregation, boldly pro- 
claiming and averring his innocence. The morning 
of his death he was very angry when he found the 
ſacrament could not, by the canons of the church, 
be adminiſtered to him without confeſſion. 

At the place appointed for his death he turned 
pale, and was very fick. When we told him we 
would not pray by him unleſs he would confeſs the 
fact; he anſwered, he wiſhed we would give him 
the prayers; but though we ſhould refuſe, £ would 
not charge himſelf with what he was ignorant of. 


Afterwards when in the cart, we earneſtly conjured - 


him to redeem his ſoul from ruin by telling truth, 
He continued to. reply, Pray do not tempt me; 
pt pray 


, N 
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pray do not trouble me; I am glad of the prayers 
you give me; but this advice is unprofitable, I will 
not make myſelf worſe than I am. After we left 
him, he did not offer up to God any prayer, nor at 
the moment of his ſuffering did he, as is uſual and 
requiſite, call upon God and Chriſt to reſcue and 
fave his ſoul, which was ſomewhat ſtrange; be- 
cauſe, when I repeated the prayers, he always re- 

ated them with me. 1 22 

Before I left him he gave me a large paper, which 
I was in hopes contained his acknowledgment of 
the fact; (but befides ſeveral bitter expreſſions a- 

inſt the court of juſtice) it was as follows: 

I, Louis Houſſart, am forty years old, and was 
born in Sedan, a town in Champaign, near Bullo- 
nois; I have left France about fourteen years. I 
was apprentice to a ſurgeon at Amſterdam, and, 
after examination, was allowed by tbe college, to 
be qualified for that buſineſs ; ſo that I intended to 
go on board a ſhip as a ſurgeon ; but I could never 
have my health at ſea. I dwelt ſome time at Mae- 
ſtricht, in the Dutch Brabant, where my aged fa- 
ther and my brother now dwell. 1 travelled through 
Holland, and was almoſt in every town, My two 
tiſters are in France, and alſo many of my relations; 
for the earth has ſcarce any family more numerous 
than ours. Seven or eight years I have been in 
London, and here I met with Ann Rondeau, who 
was born at the ſame village with me, and therefore 
loved her; and after I left her ſhe writ to me, and 
ſaid ſhe would reveal a ſecret, I promiſed to be ſe- 
eret, and ſhe told me the had not been chaſte, and 
the conſequence of it was upon her; upon which I 
gave her my beſt help and aſſiſtance; fince ſhe is 
dead, I hope her ſoul is happy. 95 
55 I cannot 


I cannot help thinking that what he here ſays cf 
his wife is a villainous aſperſion; for ſhe bore the 
character of a ſober, modeſt, and inoffenſive woman: 
beſides, if ſhe had been guilty, one wouid think, 
her huſband, as he did not cohabir with her, would 
be the laſt perſon to whom the would diſcover ſuch 
a ſecret : but he himſelf lets us know that he does 
not deſerve credit, for he ſays, that he promiſed to 
keep the ſecret, and yet he delivered ir in writing, 
in order to have it printed and diſperſed all over the 
kingdom. | 

e was hanged on Monday, December 7, 1724 
at the end of Swan-Yard, in Shoreditch ; and died 
unpitied even by the mob. 
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FRANCIS BRIGTWELL and BENJAMIN BRIGHT: 
WELL, for a Robbery, Anguff, 1724- 


RANCIS BIGHTWELL. and BENJAMIN 
BRIGHTWELL, of Pancras, were indicted 
or aſſaulting John Pargiter on the highway, put- 

ting him in fear, and taking from him three fſhil- 

lings, July 20, 1724. 

Jobn Pargiter. On the 2oth of laſt month, having 
been at London, I was going home to Hampſtead, 
and between Fig- lane, and the half-way-houſe, I got 
off my horſe to make water, which having done, and 
my horſe going on before, I was walking after bim, 
when the priſoner, Francis met me, and paſſed me 
fix or ſeven yards; then Benjamin, the other priſoner, 
came up, and knocked me down into a ditch, and 
demanded my money and watch, and aſked me if all 
my money was in one pocket? I told him, yes, and 
he took ir out, Then he bid me give him my hand 
to help me out of the ditch, and ſo he lifted me up 
an 
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ind gave me my wig, which fell off my head when I 
was knocked dovn. As for the other priſoner, 
Francis, he neither did, nor faid any thing to me ; 
but halted and flood ſtil! at a little diſtance, while 
Benjamin robbed me; and atter that they went away 
together, and | followed my horſe, and went home, 
On the Satyrday following I went to London again, 
and in my return with ſome farmers, my neigh- 
bouts, coming to the ſame place as before, I told 
them that was the place where I had been robbed, 
and deſcribed the perſons, who did it. Riding a 
little further, I ſaw the two priſoners on the road, 
upon which I told the farmers that thoſe were the 
men, and had on the ſame clothes as when they rob- 
bed me, and ſo we apprehended them, carried them 
to an ale-houſe, and charged theni with the fact. 
They wete under a great ſurprize, and neither owned 
nor denied the matter, though Francis pretended 
that he was elſewhere, and upon guard at. that time; 
but he prevaricated in his account; and his eroſs- 
bow was taken from under his coat, 
Iuo other witneſſes confirmed the manner of the 
priſoners being apprehended, 
The Priſoners Defenre. | 

Benjamin Brightwell. L was at home when this rob- 
bery was committed. | | 

Francis Brightwell. And I was upon guard, | 

Ann Miller. On the 2oth of laſt month, at three 
quarters paſt nine at night, I ſaw Benjamin Bright- 
well in the Brew-houſe-yard, and he was going to lie 
at Mr. Lomax's houſe. | 

Jobn Barber. On the 20th of july laſt, I was at 
Benjamin's houſe, from three o'clock in the after- 
noon, till half an hour paſt eight at night. | 

Ann Miller. 1 lodged in Benjamin's houſe, and he 
was at home at work, till half an hour paſs nine at 
night, on the 2oth of July. =: 
Mary Gibſon. 
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Mary Gibſon. On Tueſday morning the proſecu. 
tor came to my houſe, and told me he was fuddled 
when he was robbed. | 

Fobn Bever. I heard the proſecutor ſay, that he 
was much in liquor when he was robbed. 

Suſan Tayler. I ſaw Benjamin at my ſtable door be. 
tween nine and ten at night, and talked to him there, 
and heard him ſay, that he was going to lie at Mr 
Lomax's houſe. 

Thomas Taylor. And ſo did I, 

Several witneſſes gave Benjamin the character of 
a very honeſt man, 

William Hughs, a clergyman, I have known Francis 
Brightwell near twenty years. He was always re. 
puted to be a perſon of the faireſt character, for ſo- 
briety, and juſtice, He was to an extraordinary de- 
gree accompliſhed with Latin and Greek literature, 
and had good ſkill in Roman antiquities; and, in a 
word, he carried fo large a ſhare of exquiſite learning 
under his grenadier's cap, that I believe there is not 
ſuch another grenadier in the univerſe, 

Several colonels, majors, captains and other mil. 
tary officers, confirmed the evidence of Mr. Hughs, 

The priſoner, Francis Brightwell's ſerjeant, and 
divers other ſoldiers, depoſed, that he was on guard, 
on the 2oth of July laſt, from about a quarter pak 
nine o clock till eleven. a 

The jury acquitted the priſoners. 

As to the priſoners, they were certainly innocent; 
for this very robbery was committed by Sheppard 
and Blueſkin, as we ſhall ſee by and by, in the ac- 
counts of their lives. 

Francis Brightzvell died at his quarters at Padding- 
ton, on Sunday, Augult 22, 1724. He was attended, 
during his ſhort illneſs, by Sir Hans Sloan, one of 


his majeſty's ph ficians. 
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JOHN SHEPPARD, for Burglar 


UN SHEPPARD was bott in Spiccte-Bields; ir in 
WS the year 1702. His father wus a catpenrer, and 
had the chase of 4 very honeſt, and induſtrious 
W man, though his two füns, Thomas the eldeſt, and 
W this John, were both fogu ? 
They were bub chilgreft When their father died. A 
lady tcok Tom to be het foorboy, and afterwards put 
bim out apprentice to 2 carpenter, 

As to Jack his mother endeavoured to place 3 
© the Bluecoat hoſpital, but. failing it that, ſhe 
put him to ſchool to one Mr. Garret, within B f-. 
te: hear he continued near t,ẽã years, in wi] 
dime having learned to read pretty well, ate to Arlt 

{a legible hand, he wasthen put out apprenties to 7 
aeir- maker, in Houndſditch. He had beef iu this 
5 but u little time, before bis maſter died, and 


ack. was then put to another man of the ſame trade; 
t this HMaſter uſed him ſo ill, that he {oor left him. 
Mx KRueebone, a woolen draper i in the Strand, hav- 
| 8 had ſome acquaintance with old Shepherd, ro 
ack under his care till he could provide another fsk. 
ter for him. This gentleman was very kind to him, 
took a great deal of pains to improve him in wrieſtgg 
and accompts, and at laſt put him apprentice to Owen 
Wood, a carpenter, in Wych- ſtreet, near Drury-lane. 
Sheppard behaved himſelf inthis place ptettywell far 
bout four years; but then, by frequentihg the Black- iq 
alehouſe, in Drury-lane, which was kept by on 
ſeph Hind, a button- mould maker, and vas a pl 
of boo for the vileſt wretches, he became a&- 
quainted with Elizabeth Lion, alias Edgworth Beſs, 
a common proſtitute, and grew ſo fond of her com- 
pany, that he ſtuck at nothing to provide money for 
her extravag ancies But he was attcrwards intimate 
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with ſeveral others of the ſame profeſſion, among 


whom (next to Lion) one Maggot was the chief, 
He began his felonies by ſtealing what he could at 
the houſes where he went to work. - 
The firſt of theſe was at the Rummer-tavern, by 

Charing-croſs, where he ſtole two filver ſpoons. 
The next about the end of July, 1723, at the houſe 
of Mr. Bains, a piece-broker, in White-horſe-yard, 
from whence he carried off a piece of fuſtian. 
On the firſt of Auguſt, about twelve at night, he 
went to the ſame houſe, took the bars out of the cel. 
Jar window, and ſo entered and ſtole goods and mo- 
ney to the value of 221. which he carried to his girl, 
Maggot, by whoſe perſuaſions he undertook the ad- 
venture. 32 
+ He did not go home that night, nor next day. 
The fuſtian he had ſtolen was not miſled ; but, having 
put it in his truuk, his fellow prentice happened to 
ſee it the day after the laſt fact, and acquainted his 
maſter with it. Sheppard hearing of this, he broke 
open his maſter's houſe at night, and carried off the 
faſtian again, for fear it ſhould be brought in evi- 
dence againſt him. His maſter ſent word to Mr. 
Bains of what had happened. Mr. Bains then look- 
ing over his goods, and miſſing ſuch a piece of fuſtian 
as was deſcribed to him, he began to ſuſpect that the 
ſame perſon had broke open his houſe, and reſolyed 
to have Sheppard taken up. Sheppard, having intel- 
Jigence of this defign, went to him, and threatened 
Zo ſue him for ſcandal ; but finding his menaces had 

jo effect, he owned he had a piece of fuſtian ; but 
aid his mother bought it for him in Spittle-fields. 
His mother was ſent for, and, to ſkreen her fon, con- 
firmed what he ſaid, tho' ſhe ſaid ſhe could not find 
the ſhop where it was bought. Mr. Bains however 
proceeded no farther in the matter. 
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Bheppard keeping ill company, neglected his bu- 
Greſs, and lying out a-nights, occaſioned frequent 
quarrels between him and his maſter: and now be- 
ing entered into the laſt year of his apprenticeſhip, 
and reſolving to follow his own inclinations without 
controul, he left his maſter entirely, and fell in with 


Joſeph Blake, alias Blueſkin, William Field, 


Dolipg, James Sikes, alias Hell and Fury, and other 


- 
* 


notorious rogues. 


In October, 1723, Sheppard took a lodging in the 
houſe of Mr. Charles, in May-fair, at the end of Pi- 
cadily, Mr. Charles had employed Mr. Panton, a 
maſter carpenter, to repair his houſe, and Panton' 


employed Sheppard as ajourneyman ; but, before the 


job was finiſhed, Jack moved off with 5; filver ſpoons, 
4 ſilver tea-pots, a filver fork, 6 plain gold rings, and 
one ſet with a ſtone, 4 ſuits of apparel, a conſide 


quantity of linen, and 71. 108. in money. 


Soon after this, Beſs Lion was carried to St. Giles's 


round-houſe ; Jack went to ſee her, but the beadle 
refufing to let him' in, he broke open the door, beat 


the beadle, and carried off Beſs in triumph; by this 
action he acquired a reputation among the punks of 


Drury-lane, beyond any of his cotemporary prigs. 


In 8 1723, his brother, Thomas Sheppard, 
was indicted for ſtealing two ſaws, the goods of EA- 
ward Price, and two ſaws, and other carpenter's tools, 
the goods of John Weſterman, in the pariſh of St. 


Andrew, Holborn, July 22, 1723. 


He was a ſecond time indicted for ſtealing A ſaw, 
the property of John Gardener, in Chelſea, Auguſt, 


The jury found him guilty of both indictments to 
the value of 10d, each, and he was burnt in the 


hand, 


After his diſcharge from Newgate, he prevailed 


with his brother Jack to lend him 408. and take him 
| | 88s 2 
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in for a partner in his robberies. The firſt fact they 


committed together was the breaking open an ale- 
| houſe in South wark, from whence they took ſome. 


money and apparel ; but Jack was ſo. generous a 
partner, as to let im take the whole profit of this 
adventure. The cloathes were ſold to Will. Field, 
In February 172 3-4, the two brothers and Edg. 
worth Bels, broke open the houſe of Mrs. Cook, a 


linen craper, in Clare-market, and carried off goods 


to the value of 5 51, | 

In leſs than two weeks after they broke open the 
houſe of Mr, Phillips, in Drury-lane, and ſtole ſome 
goods of no great value, the property of Mrs. Kend. 
rick be — £5... 
A bie time after the firſt of theſe burgla- 
ries, Tom heppard, offering {ome of Mrs. Cook's 
goods to ſale, was apprehended, and committed to 
Newgate; and, in hopes, af being admitted an evi- 
de nce, impeached his brother Jack, and Edgworth 


Beis, pop. which a firidt ſearch was made =_ them, 


bur 10 no purpoſe, till at laſt James Sikes, alias Hell 
and Fyry, meeting accidently with Jack, in St. 


Giles's,. invited him to drink at one Mr. Redgate' 'S 
an alebouſe near the Seyen-dials, and, while they 


were there, Sikes found means to ſend for aconſtable ; 
Jack was taken, and carried before juſtice Perry, who 
committed him to St. Giles's round-houſe ; but, be- 
fore next morning, he broke out through the roof, 
and made his eſcape. 

Ove evening in May, 1723, 28 he, and J. Ben- 
fon were going over Leiceſter-fields, Benſon attempt- 
ed to pick a gentleman's pocket of a watch, but 
failing in his enterprize, and the gentleman calling 
out, pick. pockets, they both took to their heels; Ben- 
ſon got off, but Jack was taken and ſent to St Ann's 
uns- houſe. 
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| Beſs Lion coming to ſce him there, ſhe was de- 
tained too, on ſuſpicion of bring a confederate. Next 
morning they were carried before juſtice Walters, 
where, Mrs, Cook, and Mr, Phillips charged them 
with two felonies mentioned above, upon which 
they were committed to New-priſon; and as they 
oencrally paſſed tor huſband and wife, they were 
both confined in one room, called Newgate-ward. 
As he had the privilege of having his friends 
come to viſit him, they privately furniſhed him with 
implements for ſetting himſelf and Beſs at liberty. 
Early in the morning, on Whitſun- monday, May 
25, having filed off his fetters, he made a breach in 
the wall, took an iron bar, and a large wodden one, 
out of the window; then having 25 feet to deſcend, 
he tied a blanket and a ſheer together, and, fixing 
one of them to a remaining bar in the window, Beſs 
ventured down firſt, and he followed. They were 
now got into the yard, and ſtill had a wall of 22 feet 
high to ſcale ; but, climbing up by the locks and 
bolts of the great gate, they got over, and made their 
eſcape. | | | 
Jack was now become ſo eminent, that there was 
not a prig in St, Giles's, but thought it an honour, 
35 well as an advantage, to be admitted into his 
company. Among theſe was Charles Grace, a 
cooper, who begged of Jack to take him for an aſ- 
fiſtant in his robberies, becauſe he had got ſuch an 
extravagant whore to maintain, that all he could 
ſteal with his own hands was too little for her, 
Jack was eaſily perſuaded, though not (as he ſaid) 
becauſe he wanted Grace, but becauſe Grace 
wanted him. | | 
Theſe two conſulting with Anthony Lamb, an 
apprentice to Mr. Carter, a mathemarical inſtru- 
ment-maker, near St. Clement's church, they. agreed 
| | 7885 | tO. 
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to rob Mr. Barton, who lodged in Mr. Carter's houſe, 
And accordingly, about two in the morning, Lamb 
let them both in, and they conveyed away a confi. 
derable ſum of money, and goods to. a great value; 
but Lamb ſtaid in the houſe, and leaving the door 
open, went to bed to avoid ſuſpicion, But, not- 
withſtanding this, he was ſuſpected, and, upon a 
ort examination, confeſſed the whole affair, and 
was thereupon committed to Newgate, and was tried 
and tranſported. hs 6 

On the 19th of July, Jack Sheppard and Blue. 


Kin ſtopped a coach in Hampſtead-road, and robbed 


a lady's woman of half a crown, 

Next day, between Fig-lane and the Hampſtead 
balf-way-houſe, they robbed John Pargiter, an At. 
torney, and for this, Francis Brightwell, and his 
brother Benjamin were tried; and, though Pargiter 
ſwore poſitively againſt them, they were honourably 
acquitted, as we have ſeen in their trial. When 
Jack told the ſtory of this robbery, Little I, ſays 
He, was the great luſty fellow that pulled Pargiter 
out of the ditch- but the man had got a drop in his 
eye, and that dimed his fight, © 
When Jack Sheppard, his brother Tom, Blues 
ſkin, Grace, or Hell and Fury, had committed any 
felony, they commonly diſpoſed of their. goods to 
William Field, who ſometimes lodged at Blueſkin's 
mother's, in Roſemary-lane. Jack often ſaid, that 
Field wanted courage to venture in a robbery, tho' 
he was as great a villain as lived. Perhaps Field 
began to think it more profitable, and leſs. hazard- 
ous to receive than to ſteal ; though if courage con- 
fiſts in daring to commit felonies, as Jack ſeems to 
think, there is no doubt but Field might put in his 
claim; for in October, 1721, he was tried on four 
indictments far telony and burglary, and was an ac- 
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complice in ſeveral others. He was likewiſe in Sep 


tember, 1720, an evidence againſt James Wilſon, 


and John Homer, alias Holmar, for robbing George | 


Herbert on the highway, of eleven pounds; and in 
July, 1725, was convicted of receiving goods ſtolen 
by perſons unknown, for which he was fined and 
impriſoned. | | 


Jack and Blue-ſkin, in order to keep their goods 


together, till they could diſpoſe of them to the beſt 


advantage, hired a ſtable near the Horſe-ferry, in 


Weſtminſter, for a warehouſe. Here, among their 
other effects, they put the woollen-cloth they ftole 
from Mr. Kneebone, who had been ſo kind a friend 
to Jack. The goods being lodged, they acquainted 


Field with it, and carried him down to ſee them, 


expecting he would take them off their hands, and 
ſo he did, but without paying a farthing ; for at 
night, he broke open their ware-houſe, and ſtole all 
their merchandize, and afterwards betrayed Jack to 
Jonathan Wild. | W 
Nor was this all, but to make ſure work of it, 
Field ſwore that he himſelf was an accomplice with 
Sh:ppard and Blake in breaking open Mr. Knee- 


bone's houſe. Jack often declared that Field knew 
nothing of the matter, till the day after this was 


done, and then, ſays Jack, I told him all the par- 


ticulars of the ſtory, never dreaming the raſcal 
yould make ſuch an ill uſe of the confidence I put 


in him. | "3s 
On Monday morning, Auguſt 3o, the warrant 
came down to Newgate, for the'execution of Joſeph 


Ward for robbery, Anthony Upton, for burglary, 
and John Sheppard. he 


A little within the Lodge at Newgate there was 

on the left hand a hatch, with large iron ſpikes : 

tis opened into a dark paſſage, from whence you 
| 1 | Went 
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318 JOHN SHEPPARD, for Burglaries. 
went up a few fteps into the Condemned-hold, 
The priſoners were permitted to come down to this 
hatch to ſpeak with their friends. Sheppard being 
rovided with implements, found means to cut one 
of the ſpikes in ſuch a manner, that it would eafily 
break off. In the evening two women of his ac- 
quaintance coming to ſee him, he broke off the 
ſpike, and thruſting his head and ſhoulders through 
the ſpace, the women pulled him down, and ſo he 
made his eſcape undiſcovered, though ſome of the 
| keepers were at the ſame time drinking at the far- 
ther end of the lodge. 3 
Sheppard, the ncxt day after his eſcape, went to 
an ale-houſe in Spittle-fields, and ſent for a truſty 
comrade of his, one Will. Page, a butcher in Clare- 
market. After a ſhort conſulration of what was beſt 
to be done in the preſent exigency, they agreed to 
55 down to Warnden in Northamptonſhire, where 
age had ſome relations. They went accordingly; 
but meeting with a cold reception, they returned to 
London in about a week's time. $5 
On the 8th of September, between eight and nine 
at night, as they were going along Fleet-ſtreet, they 
paſſed by the door of Mr. Martin, a watch-maket, 
and ſeeing none but a boy in the ſhop, they turned 
back, and Sheppard daſhing his hand through the 
ſaſh-window, ſnatched away three watches. | 
As they ſoon underſtood that a ſtrict enquiry was 
made after them, they thought it not ſafe to ſtay in 
London, and therefore they retired to Finchley, in 
hopes of remaining concealed there, till the heat of 
the fearch was over; but the keepers of Newgate, 
having intelligence of this, purſued them thithet, 
and took them, PP 8 
Sheppard was again brought to Newgate, and for 
better ſecurity, was todged in a ſtrong room _ 
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the Caſtle; where he was hand- cuffed, ioaded with 
a heavy pair of irotis; and chained to a ſtaple in the 
floor. His eſcape had made ſuch a noiſe, that now 
he was retaRen; eurioſtty dally brought crouds' of 
people tb ſee him, and he fo diverted them with re- 
counting bis rogueries; that few of them went away 
without giving him a little money. A file, a chiſſel. 
or a hammer, would have been much more accept - 


able; But his viſitors were fo narrowly watehed, that 


there was no oppottunity of helping him to any ſuch 
implements. His thoughts however were employ · 
ed in projetting a ſecgnd eſcape from Newgate. | - 
On Wedneſday; October 14, the ſeſſions began 
at the Old Bailey; and Jack knew that the keepers 
would then have ſo much buſineſs in attending the 


court; as would leave them but little leiſure to viſit 


him ; and therefore thouglit that this would be the 
duly time to make a puſh for his liberty. +; 
Tue next day, about two in the afternoon, one 
of the keepers cafried Jack his dinner, and, as uſual, 
examined his: irons, and found all faſt; and fo, left 
bim. He had hardly been gone an hour, before 


jack went to work. The firſt thing he did M gaʒjt 


off his hand- cuffs, and then with a: crook M 
which he found upon the floor, he opened the great 
padlock that faſtened his ehain to che ſtaple. : Next 


he twiſted aſunder a ſmall link of the chain between 5 | 


his legs; and drawing up his: feet-locks às high as” 
be could, he made them faſt with his garters- He 
attempted ts get up the chimney, but had not ad- 
vanced far, before his progreſs was ſtopped: by an 
iron bar that went acroſs within-fide, and therefore 
being deſcended; he went to work on the outſide, 
and with a piece of his broken chain picked out the 
mortar, and removing a ſmall ſtone or two about 
ix feet from the floor, he got out the iron; ber, 
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which was an inch ſquare, and near a yard long, 
and this proved of great ſervice to him. He pre- 
ſently made ſo large a breach, that he got into the 
red- room over the caſtle. Here he found a great 
nail, which was another very uſeful implement. 
The door of this room had not been opened for 
ſeven years paſt ; but in leſs than ſeven minutes he 
wrenched off the lock, and got into the entry lead- 
ing to the chapel. Here he found a door bolted on 
the other ſide, upon which he broke a hole through 
the wall, and puſhed the bolt back. Coming now 
to the chapel-door, he broke off one of the iron 
| ſpikes, which he kept for farther uſe, and ſo got 
into an entry between the chapel and the lower leads, 
The door of this entry was very ſtrong, and faſten- 
ed with a great lock, and what was worſe, the night 
had overtaken him, and he was forced to work in 
the dark. However, in half an hour, by the help 
of the great nail, the chapel ſpike, and the iron 
bar, he forced off the box of the lock, and opened 
the door, which led him to another yet more diff- 
cult; for it was not only locked, but barred and 
boltgd. When he had tried in vain to make this 
loc K and box give way, he wrenched the filler from 
the main poſt of the door, and the box and ſtaples 
came off with it : and now Sepulchre's chimes went 
eight. There was yet another door betwixt him 
and the lower leads; but it being only bolted 
within-ſide, he opened it eaſily, and mounting to 
the top of it, he. got over the wall, and ſo to the 
upper leads. | 

His next conſideration was, how to get down; 
for which purpoſe looking round him, and finding 
the top of the Turner's houſe adjoining to Newgate, 


was the moſt convenient place to alight upon, he 


jeſol ved to deſcend thither ; but as it would have 
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been a dangerous leap, he went back to the caſtle 
the ſame way he came, and fetct=q a blanket he 
uſed to lie on. This he made faſt ta the wall of' 
Newgate, with the ſpike he ſtole out of the chapel, 
and fo fliding down, dropped upon the Turner's 
leads, and then the clock ſtruck nine. 


Luckily for him the Turner's garret-door on the 
leads happened to be open. He went in, and crept 


ſoftly down one pair of ſtairs, when he heard com- 
pany talking in a room below, His irons giving a 
clink, a woman ſtarted, and ſaid, Lord! What 
noiſe is that? Somebody anſwered, The dog or the 
cat; and thereupon Sheppard returned up to the 
garret, and having continued there above two hours, 
he ventured down a ſecond time, when he heard a 

ntleman take leave of the company, and ſaw the 
maid light him down ſtairs. As ſoon as the maid 
came back, and had ſhut the chamber-door, he made 
the beſt of his way to the ſtreet- door, unlocked it, 
and fo made his eſcape about twelve at night. 

It is uncertain where he took up his lodging for 
the remaining part of that night, or rather morning, 
or when, or how he got the irons off his legs ; but 


on the firſt of November, not only his feet-locks, - 


but his hand-cuffs too, were found in a room be- 
longing to Kate Cook, and Kate Keys, in Cran- 
burn alley. e | 

He had not been many days at liberty before he 
wrote the two following letters; and dreſſing him- 


ſelf at night like a porter, went to Mr. Applebee's 


houſe in Black-fryars, and left them with his 
maid-ſervant. | | 


Mr, Applebee, 


_ THIS with my kind love to you, and pray give 
my kind love to Mr. Wagſtaff, hoping theſc 
lines will find you in good health, as I am at 
| Tt 3 lents 
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ſent ; but I muſt on you are the loſer for want of 
my dying-ſpeech- but to make up your loſs, if you 
think this ſhe-< worth your while, pray make the 
beſt of it. Though they do ſay that I am taken 
among te ſmugglers, and put into Dover-Caſtle, 
yet J hope I am among ſmugglers ftill. So no 
more, but 5 e ; 
nts. Your humble ſervant, 
. JOHN SHEPPARD. 
And TI defire you would be the poſtman to my laſt 
lodging, ſo farewel, now I quit the Engliſh ſhore, 
| 5 Newgate tarewel, 
On thes2gth of October he broke open the houſe 
of Robert Rawlins, a pawn- broker in Drury: lane, 
from whence he took a ſword, a ſuit of apparel, 
ſeveral ſnuff-boxes, rings, and watches, and other 
goods to a conſiderable value. | 
And now Jack reſolved to appear like a gentle- 


man among his old friends. in Drury-lane, and 


Clare- market. He ſtrutted about in a fine ſuit of 
black, a light tie-wig, and a ruffled ſhirt, with a 
filver bilted ſword by his fide, a diamond ring on 
bis finger, and a gold watch in his pocket, notwith- 
ſtanding he knew there was a diligent ſearch made 
after him. . 
On the ziſt of October, he dined with his two 
women, Cook and Keys, at a public-houſe in New- 
gate- ſtreet, where they were very merry together. 
Abour four in the afternoon they took coach, and 
drawing up the windows, paſſed through Newgate, 
and ſo to the Sheers ale-houſe in May-pole-alley, by 
Clare-market, where, in the evening, he ſent for his 
mother, and treated her with part of three quarterns 
of brandy. As ſhe knew the danger he was in, ſhe 
adviſed him to take care of himſelf, and keep out 
of the way: but Jack had been drinking Pe? 
. i ar ? 
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2 pen- Knife; this he put naked in his pocket, with 
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hard, and was grown too wiſe to take counſel, and 
too valiant to fear any thing; and therefore, leaving 
his N ſtrolled about in the neighbourhood 
from ale houſe to gin-ſhop, till near twelve o'clock, 


when he was apprehended by means of an ale-houſe 


boy, who had accidentally ſeen him. Poor Jack 
was then ſo drunk, that be was unable to make any 


 r:fiſtance, and fo he was once more conveyed in a 


* 


coach to Newgate. 


ever, and not a few perſons of quality among them, 
ack was not a little vain of having ſuch company, 
and did his beſt to divert them ; he was full of his 
jokes and ſtories of his own pranks, which he re- 
lated in a manner, that ſhewed he was ſo far from 
repenting of his vices, that he only wiſhed for an 
opportunity of repeating them, He did not how- 


ever forget to entreat the noblemen to intercede 


wich the king for a pardon, and was in great hopes 
of obtaining one, merely upon the merit of being 
an extraordinary villain. 

Indeed, when he was at chapel, he always ap- 
peared very ſeriqus and attentive ; though both be- 
fore, and immediately after, he made himſelf as 
merry as poſſible, — endeavoured all he could to 
prevent any religious diſcourſe. | | 
On the ioth of November he was carried to the 
King's-bench bar at Weſtminſler, where the record 
of his conviction being read, and an affidavit made 
that he was the ſame John Sheppard mentioned in 


that record, Mr. Juſtice Powis awarded ſentence of 


death againſt him, and a rule of court was made for 
his execution on the Monday following, 

The day came, but Jack had ſtill ſome hopes of 
cluding juſtice. Somebody had furniſhed him with 


the 


He had now a greater number of viſitors than 


Rs... 
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the point upwards, and, as he told one whom he 
thought he could truſt, his defign was to lean for. 
ward in the cart, and cut afunder the cord that tied 
his hands together, and then, when he came near 
Little Turn-ſtile, to throw himſelf over among the 
croud, and run through the narrow paſſage, where 
the officers could not follow on horſeback, but muſt 
be forced to diſmount ; and in the mean time doubt. 
ed not, but by the mob's aſſiſtance, he ſhould make 
his eſcape. It is not unlikely that he pleaſed him- 
ſelf with theſe thoughts, when he ſaid, I have now 
as great a ſatisfaction at heart, as if I was going to 
enjoy an eſtate of two hundred pounds a year, 
though the chaplain underſtood it in a different 
ſenſe. But this hopeful ſcheme was diſcovered in 
the Preſs-yard in Newgate, juſt as he was going 


Into the cart, though it was rot prevented without 


ſome loſs of blood : one Watſon an officer, too in- 
cautiouſly examining Jack's pockets, unluckily cut 
his own fingers. 3 
Sheppard had ſtill another project in his head. 
He earneſtly deſired ſome of his acquaintance, that 
after his body was cut down, they would, as ſoon 
as poſſible, put it into a warm bed, and try to let 


him blood; for he ſaid, he believed if ſuch care 


was taken, they might bring him to life again. 

At the place of execution he behaved himſelf 
very gravely, confeſſed in particular, that he robbed 
Mr. Phillips and Mrs. Cook, though, for want of 
full evidence, the jury had acquitted him of both; 
and declared, that, when he and Bluefkin robbed 
Mr. Kneebone, Will. Field was not with them. 

He was hanged at Tyburn, on Monday, Novem- 
ber 16, 1724, in the 23d year of his age. He died 
with great difficulty, and much pitied by the mob. 
When he had hung about a quarter of an hour, he 
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was cut down by a ſoldier, and deliveted to his 
fiends, who carried him to the Barley-Mow in 
Long-Acre, and, he was burns. wt ſame NET in 
Wt Marta 8 ö Fa, 
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Err! BLAKE, 5 BLUBSKIN, for . | 


Oober, 1724. 


SEPH BLAKE, alias Bivdiniy' was indifted 
pe breaking and entering the houſe of William 
eebone, and ſtealing 108 yards of woollen cloth, 
value 361. and other goods, June 12, 1724, in the 
night- time. 
Mr. Nieebone. Having heart! that two of my 
beichbours houſes had been robbed, and receiving 


ſome intimation, that mine was marked down for 


the next, I took a particular eare to ſee all my doors 
and windows faſt, before went to bed: notwith- 
fanding which, it was broke open that very night, 
and 108 yards of woollen cloth, and other goods, 


W were taken away, which ! milled in the morning, 
cellat· window were cut, 


ind found two bars of 
and my cellar-door, which had been locked with a 
padlock, and bolted, was broke open. I acquaint- 
& Jonathan Wild with what had happened, and told 
dim that I ſuſpected Jack Sheppard, (for this rob- 
bety Sheppard was convicted, onathan procured 
Wart and the priſoner to be appr rehended. I 
went to Sheppard in Newgate, and he declared to 


* that himſelf and the Stones commirted the 


NY What Sheppard confeſſed might be evi. N 


dee againſt himſelf, but cannot effect another. 


Mr, .Kneebone. After they were taken, William 5 
— againſt Sheppard, 


Field appeared voluntary ev 
d is now come as a witneſs againſt the priſoner. 


N. Mam 
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William Field; I was not much acquainted with 
Sheppard, for I had ſeen him but two or three times; 
by means of his coming to the priſoner, who lodg. 
ed at my houſe in the Mint, The. priſoner aſked 
me to gs out with him and Sheppard to. rob Mr, 
Kneebone, I was unwilling to expoſe niyſelf to any 


danger, and told him that I did not know' the houſe; 


Blood, ſays he, nor I neither; but Jack Sheppard 
does, for he has lived there, and he'll undertake it, 
and we ſhall have nothing to do, but to help to car- 
ray off the goods, or elſe I ſhould be as unwilling to 
venture as you. I agreed to that, and ſo the priſon. 
er and I went, from my houſe in the Mint, to Lam. 
beth; where we croſſed the water, and got to Shep- 
pard's lodgings at Weſtminſter about three in the 
afternoon; we ſtaid there till about twelve at night, 
and then all three wept to Mr. Kneebone's houſe. 
Jack eafily broke it open, by taking the bars out of 
the cellar- window; for he told us he had cut them 
above a mouth before. I had provided myſelf with 
2 tinder-box, and the ptiſoner had a wax candle, 
which I gave him money to buy as we came along, 
Sh A, took the tinder-box and candle, and went 
in, and we ſtood to look out, till he got the goods 
in readineſs, and then he opened the back-door, and 
we went in, and each of us took a burden of broad- 
cloth, and ſo walked off. It was found there by my 
directions, and here it is. | 
Abraham Mendez, 2 Jew. I went with Mr. Wild 
to help him to bring the priſoner to Newgate, and, 
as we were coming by the proſecutor's houſe, Mr. 


Wild, faid to the priſoner, there's the ken! and he 
anſwered, ſay no more of that, Mr. Wild, for ! 


know I am a dead man; but what I fear is, that! 
ſhall afterwards be carried to Surgeon's hall and 
anatomized. To which Mr. Wild replied, no, Ill 


take care to prevent that, for 1'1l give you a coffin. 
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Quilt Arnold. I went with Abraham and Mr. Wild 
to apprehend the priſoner, and, going to his cham- 
ber-door, I bid him open it, but he ſwore he would 
not, and ſo I burſt it open. He drew a pen-knife, 
and ſwore he would kill the firſt man that came in: 
then I am the firſt man, ſays I, and Mr. Wild is not 
far behind, and if you don't deliver your penknife 
immediately, I'll chop your arm off. Then he threw 


the knife down, and I apprehended him. I after- 


wards heard Mr. Wild promiſe to give him a coffin. 
Priſoner, I know nothing of the fact, nor ever 
had any acquaintance with Field. As for my reſiſt- 


ing Quilt Arnold, I took him firſt for a bailiff come 


to arreſt me, |  - + 

The jury found him guiltys* Death. 

After the verdict was given, he ſaid to the court: 
on Wedneſday morning laſt (the 14th of this month) 
Jonathan Wild ſaid to Simon Jacobs, I believe you 
will not bring gol. this time, I wiſh Joe (meaning 
me) was in your caſe, but I am afraid he is a dead 
man; but I'll do my;endeavour to bring you off as a ſin- 
gle felon. And then, turning to me, he ſaid, I believe 
you muſt die, [I'll ſend you a good book or two, 


and provide you a coffin, and you thall not be anato- 


mized. 
The Ordinary's Account: 


Joskrn BLAKE was born in London. He was kept 


fix years at ſchool; but had ſo early an inclination 


to roguery, that he made but little progreſs in his 
learning. Here his acquaintance begun with Will. 
Blewit, who was his ſchool-fellow, and who after- 
wards proved to be a villain-of the firſt rank. 
As ſoon as Joe was taken from ſchool, he applied him- 
ſelf to picking and ſnatching pockets, in compan 
Nuns, IX, Uu wit 
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with one Edward Pollit. The greateſt prize they got 
was one night about three years ago, in Threadneedle. 
ſtreet, where they ſnatched off a woman's pocket, 


in which they found 37 ſhillings, and ſome half. 


pence, a ſilver ſnuff-box gilt, a pocket bottle of 
geneva, and a tortoiſe-ſhell tobacco-box. 

Joe was hardly fifteen, before he had been in all 
the Bridewells and work-houſes about town. He 
afterwards undertook ſtreet- robberies, and joined 
himſelf with Will. Lock, Robert Willkinſon, James 
Lincoln, Valentine Carrick, and Daniel Carrol, and 
was one of their company when they robbed Mr, 
Clark, aſſaulted captain Langley, and murdered 
Peter Martin, the Chelſea penſioner. 

Blake was taken in December 1722, and made 
an information of twelve robberies, the chief of 
which are the following : 

With William Blewitt, and Richard Oakey, I 
ſtopped a man on horſe-back near Walworth-com- 
mon, bound him, and took nine ſhillings and ſome 
copper, a ſtudded caſe watch, which watch was 
pawned by Mrs, Jones, wife of Humphry Jones, 
and I had twelve ſhillings. 

Three weeks before I was taken, with one John 
Junks, alias Lavie, alias Levie, I cook from four paſ- 
ſengers in the Camberwell ſtage-coach, about twen- 
ty ſhillings, and on Sunday laſt, being the 16th of this 
inſtant December 1722, with Matthew Flood, I rob- 
bed a ſingle gentleman in a chaiſe, about fix in the e- 
vening, on the Hampſtead-road, of a filver watch, 
with a black ribband, and a half broad - piece. On the 
20th. of this inſtant, we robbed two gentlemen, 
[W. Young, Eſq; and col. Cope] with hunting caps 
on, in a chariot on the Hampſtead-road, and took 
two gold watches, with chains and ſeals, and out of 
one gentleman's fob I took a ſmall ring, an inſcrip- 

tion 
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ot tion writ round it, having a ſmall cryſtal ſtone; alſo 


le- one guinea in gold, and about 16 ſhillings, 

With Richard Oakey, and John Junks, I ſtop- 
ped a fingle man with a link, in Fig-lane, who re- 
fiſting us, Junks and Oakey beat him with their piſ- 
tols on the head and breaſt, and took from him one 
guinea, and one penny, and left him! in a wounded, 
ſad condition. 

Alſo I, with Edward Pollit and John Junks, ſtop- 
ped a man on horſeback on Hampſtead. road, bound 
him, and took one guinea, twelve ſhillings, a great 
coat, a hat, and a coloured handkerchiet : the coat 
Junks had, and ſold, 

Alſo, with Matthew Flood and Jobn Jane 1 rob- 


ade bed a gentleman in a coach near Ty burn-houſe of 


of one guinea and about fix ſhillings, 
Daniel Carrol eſcaped to Ireland, where he had 


y, 1 not been long before he was killed by a thief-taker, 


om- Oakey, Levee, and Flood were covicted on Blake's 
ome evidence, of robbing Mr. Young, colonel Cope, 
was and Simeon Betts, The watch they took from Mr. 

NES, Young, as before, was the ſame he had been rob- 
bed of once before by Molony and Carrick. Blake, up- 

John on theſe convictions expected not only his liberty, but 
- pal- part of the reward allowed by the government; but he 
wen- was told, he had no tight to either, becauſe he was 
f this not a voluntary witneſs; but, ſo far from it, that he 
rob- made a violent refiſtance, and received a dangerous 
he e- cut in his head, and other wounds, before he would 
atch, ſurrender; and therefore, if he would not conſent 
n the WW tobe tranſported for ſeven years, he muſt find ſecu- 
men, ity for his good behaviour before the court would 


3 Caps diſcharge him ; and ſo he was remanded to Wood- 
took WM fireet Compter, 
Jonathan Wild paid for the cure of Blake's wound, 
and allowed him three ſhillings and hixpence a week 

u 2 or 
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for a confiderable time. No doubt but he had ſome 
reaſons for ſo doing. | 
Blueſkin lay above a year in the Compter, before 
he could get bail; at laſt prevailing with two gar. . 
deners, he acquainted the court, that he was ready 
to give ſecurity for his gaod behaviour for ſeven 
years, The court referred him to Sir John Fryer, 
Blake and his two ſureties accordingly attended on 
Sir John, who took their recognizance. A gentle. 
man, who was then preſent, aſked him how long it 
might be before they ſaw Blake again at the Old 
Bailey? Another anſwered, about three ſeſſions, and 
he happened to gueſs right; for at the third ſeſſions 
Joe was brought to the bar, as we ſhall immedi- 
ately ſee. | | 
No ſooner was he at liberty, but meeting with 
Jack Sheppard, they went to plundering together, 
On Monday July 20, about nine at night, not far 
from Fig-lane, they robbed John Pargiter of three 
ſhillings, as he was going home to Hampſtead : the | 
conſequence of which was very unhappy. For as | 
Pargiter was drunk when he loſt his money, he 
raſhly, ta ſay no worſe of it, ſwore the robbery 
upon two innocent brothers, Francis and Benjamin 
Brightwell; and though it appeared in court, that 
they were men of ſpotleſs characters, and were ac- 
quitted with honour, yet it coſt Francis his life; for 
in a little while after he died with grief, or as ſome 
ſay, with the jail diſtemper. How ſhocking muſt 
the thought of this have been to the proſecutor, if 
he was not incapable of reflection! | 
Blake and Sheppard committed ſeveral other rob- 
beries together; but the laſt fact Blake was con- 
cerned with him in, was the breaking open Mr. 
Kneebone's houſe, for which they were both con- 
demned, | FS _ 
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The day that Blueſkin was tried, he was put into 
the bail doc k, in the ſeffions-houſe. Jonathan Wild 


going in to ſpeak with him, he ſuddenly drew a 


claſp-penknife, and cut Jonathan's throat; but as 
the knife was dull, the wound, though dangerous, 


did not prove mortal, 


When under condemnation, he did not ſhew a con- 
cern, yet always made the reſponſes regularly, and 
never appeared otherwiſe than ſerious at chapel ; 
when he was aſked if he was prompted to commit 
the violence upon Mr. Jonathan Wild, who paid 
for the healing of his wounds two years ago, allow- 
lowed him money in the Compter, promiſed him 


good bogks, a coffin, &c. he anſwered, that none 


prompted him to that aſſault, but a ſudden thought 
entered that moment into his mind, or elſe he ſhould 
have provided a better knife, which would have cut 
off a head directly; adding, that he ſo acted, be- 


cauſe, that perſon, as he thought, could have ob- 


tained tranſportation for him; as one man, Shep- 
pard, was condemned for the ſame offence before. 
As his death approached, his concern did not 


encreaſe, but rather abated, and he appeared more 


thoughtleſs, It was thought he meditated means 


of eſcaping, even to the very time of his being ex- 


ecuted. 
At the place of execution Joſeph Blake, though 
he was obſerved by ſome who ſaw him, to be diſ- 
guiſed in liquor, and to reel and faulter in his ſpeech 
at Tyburn, yet was he, before he died, ſenſible of 
the crime he therein committed, and as he ſhed 
tears in the morning at chapel, ſo he ſhewed the 


ſame regret immediately before his death. 
He was hanged at Tyburn, Nov. 11, 1724. 
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INCENT DAVIS, was indicted for the mur- 
der of Elizabeth his wife, by giving her with a 
knife one mortal wound in the right-ſide of the 
breaſt, of which mortal wound ſhe died, 
Mary Tindal. The priſoner and his wife, the de, 
ceaſed, had lodged about two or three weeks at my 
houſe in Smithfield, On Sunday morning he went 
out, and returned at noon : after dinner he went 
out again, and towards evening his wife went to ſee 
for him; ſhe came back in a little time, and ſaid, 
he was got into company with ſome ill women at 
Roper's, a lewd ale-houſe in Pye-corner, He came 
home at night, and calling to me at the ſtairs- foot, 
Is my b—h above? ſays he. If ſhe is, bid her come 
down with a candle. The poor woman begged me 
to go down with her for fear he ſhould abuſe her: I 
went, he d—ned her for a b—h, beat her, and 


ſwore he would murder her: ſhe ran away; he fol- 


lowed her, but ſhe got out of his fight, and came 
back to me, and ſaid, Pray, landlady, if he comes 
again, tell him that I am not at home, for it he 
finds me, he will certainly be my death. I hid her 
behind my bed: he came and enquired for her, I 
denied that I had ſeen her fince they parted. G -d 
d—n her for a b—h! ſays he, and fo went out 
again; but in a little time returned and went to bed, 
When his wife thought he was aſleep, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
would go down into his room, and ſee how much 
money he had ſpent of the ſeven ſhillings he took 
with him in the morning ; ſo ſhe went, and when 


ſhe came up again, ſhe ſaid, I have found but three 


half-pence; I am afraid he will murder me, for he 
has found his knife that I had hid in his box, and 
has laid it in the chair by his bed-fide, with a bull“ 


Pizzle. 
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izzle, Next morning I went into his room, and 


took hold of his bull's pizzle. He jumped out of 
bed, and ſnatched it from me, and ſwore that he 
valued his pizzle as he valued his life, and would as 
ſoon loſe an inch of one as the other, for he kept it 
on purpoſe to pizzle the b—h his wife. I left him, 
he dreſſed himſelf, and came out of his chamber, 
locked the door, and went away. His wife, be- 
tween fix and ſeven. in the evening, perfuaded me 


to go with her to ſee for him at the ale-houſe in 


Pye- corner; we found him there, and he was: as 
od as his word in exerciſing: his pizzle upon his 


wife, I left them together, and went home: ſhe 


followed me in a quarter of an hour: I told her, 
that as her life was in danger, ſhe was to blame in 
not ſecuring him again, as he had been ſecured once 
before in New - priſon, for abuſing her. He came 
home ſoon after, and ſitting down by her in a lower 
room, he ſaid, You b—h ! what buſineſs have you 
here, or any where in my company? I will make 
you know, you b—h, that you ſhall never follow 
me any more, for I am married to little Jenny. 
Well, Davis, ſaid ſhe, if it is ſo, I cannot help it; 
but nevertheleſs let us drink together and be friends, 
for there is none in earth beneath, or heaven above, 
that I value ſo much as you; and therefore, be 
married to whom you will, we will not part. He 
took two bones of mutton in his hand, and went to 
Starkey's at the White-horſe, and ſoon after he was 


gone, the ſaid ſhe would go thither too, and ſup 


with him, and ſo ſhe went; but it was not long be- 
fore ſne came back again with her hand bloody, and 
laid ſhe had cut her fingers; and ſhe begged me to 
leave my chambcr-door open, that if he came home 
and offered to abuſe her, ſhe might run in there and 
lave her life. He came home before I was a- bed, 

| and 
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and in his uſual language d ud her for a bh, 
and bid her come down and bring a candle, for his 
room was up one pair of ſtairs, and mine was u 
two. She went to him, and I went to bed; heard 
him ſwearing at her upon the ſtairs, and heard her 
at the ſame time beg him to be reconciled and be 
friends with her: at laſt, the run up into my room, 
and he after her, with his butcher's knife in his 
hand, and there, without any provocation given him, 
I ſaw him ſtab her in the breaſt, I jumped out of 
bed, ſhe ran down ſtairs, I after. her, and he after 
me. She got into a neighbour's houſe, where ſhe 
died about twelve o'clock, which was half an hour 
after ſhe had received the wound. 

Mary Fefferies. I live at the Tobaccosfoll, next 
door to Mrs. Tindall, the laſt witneſs, There is 
only a thin partition between her ſtair-caſe and mine; 
I was going to bed between 11 and 12 O clock, when 
I heard a diſturbance in her room, and a noiſe of two 
or three people running down ſtairs. I ran down 
too, and opened my door to ſee what was the mat- 
ter. The moon ſhone on one fide of the way, but 
the other ſide was ſhaded by the houſes: The de- 
ceaſed came to my door, which was on the ſhady 
fide, and ſaid, For God's ſake let me in, for I am 
ſtabbed ? At the ſame time I perceived a man run 
from the ſhady, to the moonlight fide of the way, 
with a bloody knife in his hand. I took the de- 
ceaſed in and ſhut the door; ſhe ſet down upon ſome 
leaf-tobaccoy pulled out her ſtomacher, and ſhewed 
me the wound, but I could not bear to look at it. 
I opened the door again to call ſome of the neigh- 
bours, when Mrs. Tindal, and ſome others came in: 
the deceaſed cried, He has killed me for God's 
ſake call ſomebody to throw up his heels and ſeize 


| him, and don't let my blood lie at your door. One 
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13 
of the nelhbgurs agſwereqd, Vi thean we do? He 
"runs about with a Knife in His Hand, and ſwears he 

will kilh the firſt man that offers to koulk Wm. But 
ſoon after this he was brought in by the cohſtable 
and watch, and looking upon his wife, Ha! ſays he, 
ſhe is not dead yet · Betty! ſpeak to me I am afraid, 
ſays I, you will find to your ſorrow, that ſhe will not 
live much longer. The Lord give you a heart to 
repent! Well, ſays he, I know I thall be hanged, and 
1 had as live be hanged for her, as for any woman 
in the world. She died in about half an hour. 

Mr. Kilpatrick, the ſurgeon, depoſed, that he pro- 
bed the wound, and found it about three inches and 
a half deep, and that it was the cauſe of her death. 

Mr. Gill, the conſtable, I carried the priſoner to 
New-priſon: As he was going along he ſaid, I 
have killed my wife, and the beſt woman that ever 
man lay by; and I know I ſhall be hanged; but for 
God's ſake, don't let me be anatomized. 

The jury found him guilty. Deatb. 
As ſoon as he heard the verdict; he turned about 


and ſaid, G==d d—n ye all! 


De Ordinary's Account. 


Trovon this malefactor, immediately after the 
commiſſion of the murder, either as being terrified 
ot alarmed; or as hoping it might afterwards avail 
him, appeared to be greatly concerned and ſorry for 
the fact; yet, after he had been viſited in Newgate, 


and had regaled himſelf for a few days, a very ſtrange 


and ſad degtee of proftigateneſs ufurped the place of 


forrow, ſuch as I torbear here particularly to men- 


tion; and though he was carried to chapel before 


his condemnation, when the other priſoners were not 
admitted thither, he behaved in a manner very dif- 
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ferent from w — was Expected. from Him. After « 
his condemnation, his deportment did not alter; he 
ſeemed deſirous go appear like a bold man, and as 
ore who could gaze on death with unconcern : but 
notwithſtanding this, when the warrent for execution 
was figned, his behaviour changed at once, and his 
very countenance and heart ſeemed to be ſtruck with 
conſternation even to the laſt; he did not indeed 
ever look in a book in the chapel ; but at laſt ſhewed 
a vaſt concern; yet he could not be convinced, that 
he had done any hurt in killing his wife, ſaying, She 
deſerved it; and if he had not deſtroyed her lite, ſhe 
would have deſtroyed his ſoul : for even her very 
fight raiſed malice and abhorrence, and hatred in his 
| ſoul, and whatever is contrary to chriſtian love and 
charity, from the time ſhe had him committed to 
Neu- priſon. During his confinement, he not only 
ſent many letters to all his former friends and ac- 
quaintance to form a company, and prevent the ſur- 
geons in their deſigns upon his body; but at the cha- 
pel ſtrove to conceal his looks, from thoſe whom he 

ſuſpected to be ſuch : fo great were his apprehenſi- 
ons that he ſhould be anatomizcd, that as J was told, 
he deſired and wiſhed he might be hanged in chains, 
to prevent it, and with that view affronted the court 
of juſtice.” | P 

He was hanged at Tyburn, on Friday, April 30, 

1725. 
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N Monday, February 15, 1724-5, Jonathan 
Wild was apprehended at his own houſe in the 
Old- Bailey, by Mr. Thomas Jones, high conſtable 
of Holborn diviſion, and carried before Sir John 
"% * Fryer, 
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Ftyer, Bart. who, being indiſpoſed, ſat up in his 
bed to examine him, He was charged upon oath 
with aſſiſting one Johnſon, a highwayman, to 
make his eſcape from a conſtable at Bow, near Strat- 
ford, in the county of Middleſex, and was thereupon 
committed to Newgate. 

The ſeſſions at the Old Bailey beginning on Wed- 
neſday the 24th of the ſame month, he that day en- 
tered his prayer to be tried that ſeſſions, or bailed, 
or diſcharged. But, on the Friday following, (if I 
do not miſtake) there came down a warrant of des 
tainer, which was produced in court, with ſeveral 
informations upon oath to thefollowingetied : 

I. That tor mapy years paſt he had been a con- 
federate with great numbers of highwaymen, pick- 
pockets, houſe-breakers, ſhop- lifters, and other 
thieves. ; 

II. That he had formed a kind of corporation of 
thieves, of which he was the head or director, and 
that notwithſtanding his pretended ſervices, in des 
tecting and proſecuting offenders, he procured ſuch 
only to be hanged as concealed their booty, or refu- 
Amen | *_ © 
III. That he had divided the town and country 
into ſo many diſtricts, and appointed diſtincts gangs 
for each, who regularly accounted with him for their 
robberies. That he had alſo a particular ſet to ſteal 
at churches in time of divine ſervice : and likewiſe 
other moving detachments to at at court, on 
birth-days, balls, &c. and at both Bouſes of patlia- 

ment, circuits, and country fairs, 

IV. That the perſons employed by him were for 
the moſt parts felons convict, who had returned from 
tranſportation before the time from which they were 
tranfported are expired; and that he had made 
choice of them to be his agents, becauſe they could 
| Xx2 not 
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not be legal evidences againſt him, and becauſe he 
had it in his power to take from them what part of 
the ſtolen goods he thought fit, and otherwiſe uſe 
them ill, or hang them as he pleaſed, , 

V. That he had from time to time ſupplied ſuch 
convicted felons with money and cloaths, and lod- 
ged them in his own houſe, the better to conceal 
them; particularly ſome, againſt whom there are now 
inform ations, for counterfeiting and diminiſhing 
broad pieces and guineas. 

VI. That he hall not only been a receiver of ſtolen 
goods, as well as of writings of all kinds, for near 
25 years paſt, but had frequently been a confederate, 
and robbed along with the aboye mentioned con- 
victed felons. 

VII. That, in order to carry .on theſe vile prac- 


tices, to gain ſome credit with the ignorant multi- 


tude, he uſually carried a ſhort ſilver ſtaff, as a badge 
of authority from the government, which he uſed 
to produce, when he himſelf was concerned in 
robbing. 5 

VIII. That he had, under his care and direction, 
ſeyeral warehouſes for receiving and concealing ſto- 
len goods; : and alſo a ſhip. for” carrying off jewels, 
watches and other valuable goods, to Holland, where 

e had a ſuperannuated thicf for his factor. 

"1x That he kept in pay ſeveral artiſts to make 
alterations, and transform watches, ſeals, ſnuff-boxes, 
rings, and other valuable things, that they might 
not be known, ſeveral of which he uſed to preſent 
to ſuch perſons, as he thought might be of ſeryice 
to him. 

X. That he ſeldom or never helped the owners to 
the notes and papers they had loſt, unleſs he found 
them able exactly to ſpecify and deſcribe them, and 
then often infiſted on more than half their value. 


XI. And 
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XI. And laſtly, It appears that he has often ſold 
human blood, by procuring falſe evidence to ſwear 
perſons into facts they were not guilty of; ſometimes 
to prevent them from being evidences againſt him- 
ſelt, and at other times for the ſake of the great re- 
ward given by the government, 

Beſides theſe informations, an affidavit of Mr, 
Jones was read in court, importing, that there were 
two perſons who offered to charge Wild with crimes 
of a capital nature. JE 

I think theſe two perſons were John Follard, and 
Thomas Butler. 5 0 

Fellard was, in April 1725, indicted for privately 


feealing from Robert Hall, a bank note for 561, De- 


cember 23, 1724. He was a ſecond time indicted 
for ſtealing a gold watch and chain, value 2gl. from 
a perſon unknown, February 1, 1724-5. To both 
theſe indictments he pleaded guilty, and the ſame day 

leaded to his majeſty's pardon. | 

Butler had been lately committed for preaching 
the parſon, alias the paſſing lay. He likewiſe ob- 
tained the king's pardon, and pleaded to it the ſame 


day, 


It was expected that theſe two would afterwards have 
been evidences againſt Jonathan Wild, but he ſaved 
them that trouble by committing a felony, while he 
was a priſoner in Newgate, as we ſhall ſoon ſee. 
On Saturday the toth of April (the laſt day of the 
ſeſſions) he moved by counſel, that his trial might be 
deferred till the next ſeſſions; and an affidavit made 
by himſelf was read in court, the purport of which 
was, that the laſt night he was accidentlly informed, 
that the grand jury had found a bill againſt him for 
felony, but he knew not what felony, ſince which he 


had not had time ſufficient to procure his witneſſes, 


without whom he was unable to make his defence; 
| one 
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one of them living near Brentford, and another in 
Somerſetſhire. 

This motion was oppoſed by the counſel for the 
crown. They urged, that, as he was in cuſtody, he 
could not but expect his trial to come on at the enſu- 
ing ſeſſions, and therefore ought to have been pre- 
pared for it: that, if the fingle affidavit of a pri- 
foner in ſuch a caſe might paſs, nobody would want 
excuſes, and any trial hereafter might be put off by 
the ſame rule. That he had not ſo much as named 


his witneſſes ; and though he ſays in his affidavit, 


that he knows not what he is indicted for, yet he 
ſwears that theſe are material witneſſes. 

The priſoner then ſaid, that the names of the 
* were Hays, at the Pack-horſe at 


Turnham- green, and —— Wilſon, a clothier in 


Froom : and that, tho' he did not know particular. 
ly what he was indicted for, yet he had heard that 
it was ſomething about one Stetham. And 
his counſel moved, that the names might be put in- 
to the afhdavit, and that he might ſwear it over 
in. 

The counſel for the king returned, that juſtice 
would never be denied him, but he ſtood entitled 
to no favours ; and that they were not ſure, that 
the two perſons who had pleaded to their pardons, 
would be to be found next ſeſſions. 

Some gentlemen upon the bench appearing wil- 
ling that the priſoner ſhould be allowed time till the 
—— ſeſhons, to prepare for his defence, the 
court told him, they had no more to ſay to him, 


He bowed, and anſwered, I thank your lordſhip, 


and am very glad of it. 
Follard and Butler were bound each in a recog- 
nizance of gool. to appear at the next ſeſſions. 


On 
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On May the 15th 1725, Jonathan Wild was in- 
dicted for privately ſtealing in the ſhop of Catherine 
Stetham, in the pariſh of St. Andrew, Holborn, 530 
yards of lace, value gol. the goods of Catherine 
Stetham, January 22, 1724-5. 8 5 

He was a ſecond time indicted, for that whereas 
50 yards of lace, value 40l. was privately ftolen in 
the ſhop of Catherine Stetham, by perſons unknown 
to the jurors, on the 22d of January, 1724-5, he, 
the ſaid Jonathan Wild afterwards, that is to ſay, 
on the 1oth of March, in the ſame year, fetoniouſly 
did receive of the ſaid Catherine, ten guineas on 
account, and under colour of helping her to the ſaid 
lace again, and did not then, or at any time ſince, 


diſcover, apprehend, or cauſe to be apprehended, 


and proſecute the felon who ſtole the ſaid lace. 

The priſoner, in the morning before his trial came 
on, diſperſed among the jurymen, and ſeveral others 
who were then walking on the leads before the 
court, a conſiderable number of printed papers; of 
which the following is a copy. 

The number of perſons diſcovered, apprehended, 
and convicted of ſeveral robberies on the highway ; 
and alſo for burglaries and houſe-breakings; and 
alſo ſeveral perſons for returning from tranſporta- 
tion, by Jonathan Wild, as followeth: 8 


Robbing on the Highway, 35. 
Houſe-breaking, 22. 
Returning from Tranſportation, 10. Ws 
The priſoner prayed that the witneſſes againſt 
him might be examined a-part ; which the court 
granted. | 5 
Firſt Indiftment for ſtealing Lace. 
Henry Kelly. On Friday the 22d of January laſt, 


Il went to viſit Mrs. Johnſton, who then lived at the 


priſoner's 
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priſoner's houſe. Her huſband brought me over 
from Ireland. I found her at home, and we drank 
a quartern of gin together. By and by in comes 
Peg Murphey, with a pair of brocaded ſhoes and 
clogs, and makes a preſent of them to Madam 
Wild, the priſoner's wife. The priſoner was in 
company with us at the ſame time, and when we 
had drank two of three quarterns more, Murphey 
and I got up to go away together: He aſked us 
which way we were going; I ſaid, to my lodging 
at the Seven Dials. I ſuppoſe, ſays he, you go 
along Holborn; we anſwered, yes. Why then, 
ſays he, I will tell you what—There 1s an old blind 
b——h, that keeps a ſhop within twenty yards of 
Holborn-bridge, and ſells fine Flanders lace, and 
her daughter is as blind as herſelf : now, if you will 
take the trouble of calling upon her, you may ſpeak 
with a box of lace. I will go along with you, and 
fhew you the door. 

Court. What do you underſtand by ſpeaking with 


a box of lace ? 


Kelly. To ſpeak with a thing, is to ſteal it. So 
we agreed, and the priſoner, and J, and Murphey, 
went together, till we came within fight of the ſhop, 
and then he pointed, and ſhewed us which it was, 
and, ſays he, Do you go, and 1 will wait here, and 
bring ye off, if any diſturbance ſhould happen. 
Murphey and I went in, and turned over ſeveral 
parcels of lace, but could not find that which would 
pleaſe us; for it was our buſineſs to be mighty nice 
and difficult : this piece was too broad, and that 
was too narrow, and the other not fine enough. At 
laſt the old woman ſtepped up ſtairs to fetch another 
piece, and in the mean time I took a tin- box of lace, 
and gave it to Murphy, who put it under her cloak. 


The old woman came down again with another bas, 
an 
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and ſhewed us ſeveral more pieces; but we coule 
not agree about the price, and ſo we came awa 
and found the priſoner where we had left him, anc 
told him we had ſpoke; We all went back to his 
houſe, where we opened the box, and found eleven 
pieces in it. He alked us, if we would have ready 
money, or ſtay till an advertiſement came out? Stock 


was pretty low with us at that time, and ſo we Thbſe 


ready money, and he gave us three guineas, and 
four broad pieces. 1 cannot afford to give any mo 
ſays he, for the is a hard-mouthed old bh, and 
ſhall never get above ten guineas out of her. [ took 
the three guiineas and a crown for my own ſhare, 
and Murphey had the reſt. I was taken up by means 
of Butler, and ſo l made my information. 
Margaret Murphey. I have known the priſoner 
three years. On the 22d of January laſt, about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, I went to his houſe to pre- 
ſent his wife with a rich pair of ſhoes and clogs, 
and there I found Kelly and Johnſton with the pri- 
ſoner and his wife. They, were drinking Hollands 
geneva, and I ſat down and drank with them. When 
| had ſtaid about 78 hour, Kelly and I got up to go 
away together. The priſoner enquired whither we 
were going ? 


We told him to the Seven-dials. 
Then, ſays he, there is an old blind bh, that 
keeps a lace-ſhop hard by Holborn- bridge, and ſhe 
has got a daughter as blind as herſelf, ſo that if you 
will call there, you may eaſily ſpeak with a box or 
two of lace. I will go with you, and ſhew you the 
door, and then wait at a little diſtance to bring ye 
off, if any thing ſhould happen. So we all went. 
He ſhewed us the ſhop, we left him, and ſtepped in. 
The old woman and her daughter were both there, 
We cheapened ſome lace, and turned over ſeveral 
parcels, but were ſo difficult, that none we ſa sx 
| would 
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would pleaſe us. At laſt the old gentlewoman went 
up ſtairs for another parcel, and left only the daugh- 
ter and us in the ſhop ; the daughter turning her 
head afide, Kelly took a tin-box of lace, which at 
firſt he put under the ſkirt of his coat, and then 
handed it to me. The old woman came down, and 
ſhewed us another parcel. We pitched upon a picce, 
and ſhe aſked, I think it was five fhillings a yard, 
we bid her four. She would not-take it, and ſo we 
came away, and found the priſoner where we had 
Jeft him, and told him what ſucceſs we had met 
with. We all went back to his houſe. He took us 
up ſtairs, where we opened the box, and found 
eleven pieces of lace in it. He aſked us, if we 
would have the cole, that is, the money then, or t 
ſtay to ſee what reward would be offered in an ad- b 
vertiſement. We choſe ready money, and ſo he 
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gave us three guineas and four broad pieces. I can- . 
not afford to give any more, ſays he, for, though [ f 
have got ſome influence over her, by helping her to f 
goods two or three times before, yet I know her o f 
be ſuch a ſtingy old b—h, that I ſhall not get above I f 
ten guineas out of her. it 

Catherine Stetham, the elder. On the 22d of Ja- . 
nuary, between three and four in the afternoon, 2 8 


man and a woman came into my ſhop, on pretence | 
of buying ſome lace for ſtocks. I ſhewed them two 7 
or three parcels, but they were ſo difficult, that no- | 
thing I had below would pleaſe them + and ſo, leav- 
ing my daughter in the ſhop, I ſtepped up ſtairs and 
brought down another box. Well, that would do, 
but what was the price? I aſked them fax ſhillings a 
yard, No, they would give me four. I told them 
I could not take it, and fo they went out; and in 
about three hours afterwards I miſled a tin-box 0! 


lace, which I valued at fifty pounds, 
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Here the priſoner's counſel, who attended to ſpeak 
to any point that ſhould ariſe, begged leave to obſerve; 
that according to the evidence given againſt the 
priſoner,” he could not, in their opinion, which they 
ſubmitted to the court, be guilty of this indictment, 
becauſe the indictment ſets Rech thathe did private- 
ly ſteal the lace in the _ when it was certain, ' 
that he did not enter the ſhop, That he might be 
guilty of a ſingle felony, in being acceſſary before 
the fact, or in receiving the goods afterwards, know- | 
ing them to have been ſtolen; but could not, as they 
apprehended, be guilty of the capital offence, ex- 
cept, as the act directs, it had been inſerted in the 
indictment, that he did aſſiſt, command, or hire. 

The court, in ſumming wp the evidence, obſerved 
to the jury, that in other caſes, as in robberies and 
burglaries, an acceſſary before the fact, is a princi- 
pal. He that ſtands by, or watches at a diſtance, 
being as guilty, and as liable to the ſame puniſnment, 
as the very perſon who enters the houſe, or ſteals 
the money or goods; but as it was not remembered, 
that there had yet been any precedent of the like con- 
ſtruction, being put upon indictments of this nature, 
it remained a matter of doubt, and therefore in ſuch * 
a caſe, it was moſt elegible to incline to'the fide of 
mercy, 5 abs | 


The ſecond Indif@ment. Fir taking Money on Pretence of 
reſtoring the ſtolen Goods, and not proſecuting the Felon. ' 


The counſel for the king having opened the in- 


dictment, and the evidence againſt the priſoner, the 


court ordered the clerk to read the following clauſe 
of an act made in the fourth year of his late majeſty 
king George I. on which the indictment was foun- 


ded. ; 


Clerk reads. And whereas, there are divers perſons 
Who have fetret acquaintance with felons, and who 
1 | make 


* 


. 
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make it their buſineſs to help perſons to their ſtolen 
goods, and by that means gain money from them, 
which is divided between them and the felons, where. 
by they greatly encourage, ſuch, offenders. Be it 
enacted by the authority aforeſaid, that wherever 
any perſon taketh money or reward, directly, or in- 
dire&tly, under pretence, ar upon account of helping 
any perſon or, perſops to any ſtolep goods or chattels, 
every ſuch perſon ſo taken money or reward, as afore- 
ſaid, unleſs ſuch perſon do apprehend, or cauſe to be 
apprehended, ſuch, felpo, who ſtole the fame, and 
give evidence againſt him, ſhall be, guilty, of felony, 
accordivgto the nature of the felony committed in ſteal. 
ing ſuch goods, and in ſuch and the ſame manner, 
as if ſuch offender had ſtoſen ſuch. goods and chat- 
tes, in the manner, and; with ſuch circumſtances a: 
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. ; 


the ſame were ſtolen.” , Pra 
Catharine Sietham, the elder. On the,22d of Ja. 
nuary laſt, in the afternoon, a box of lage, which 
I valued at fifty pounds, was, ſtolen out of my ſhop, 
I went the fame night to the priſoner's, houſe to en- 
quire ef it, but not finding him at home, I. adver- 
' tiſed the lace I had loſt, with a reward of fifteen gui- 
neas, and no queſtivns to be, aſked. Bur hearing no 
news of it, IL went to the priſoner's houſe again, and 
then I met with him. He deſired me to give him a, 
. deſcription of the perſons I ſuſpected, which [ did 
as well as: I could. Upon. this he promiſed to make. 
enquiry, and bi! me call again in two or three days; 
I did fo, and then he ſaid he had heard ſomething 
of my lace, and expected to hear more in alittle time. 
While we were talking, a man came in, and ſaid, 
that by what he had learned, he believed that one 
Kelley, who had been tried for putting off 11ded. 
ſhillings, was concerned in ſtealing the lace. I went 
away, and came again on that day, the priſonef was 
TE Ee ao} 
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prehended ; I think itwas the 15th of February. I 
told him, that though I had advertized but fifteen gui- 
neas reward, I would give twenty, or fiv and twenty, 
rather than not have my lace again, Don be in ſuch a 
hurry, good woman, ſays he, perhaps I may help you 
to it for leſs, and if I can Iwill. The perſons that have 
your lace have gone out of town ; I ſhall ſet them æ 
quarrelling about it, and then I ſhall get itthe cheaper, 
On the 1oth of March he ſent me word that if I would 
come to him in Newgate, and bring ten guineas in 
my pocket, he could help me to my lace, ——l wen 
he deſired me to call a porter, but I telling him F 
knew nat where to find ane, he ſent out a perſon who 
brought a man that appeared to be a ticket-porter; 
The priſoner gave me.a letter, which he ſaid was 
ſent to him, as a direction where to go for the lace; 
but as I could not read, I delivered it to the-porter ; 
after which the: priſonex bid me give the porter ten 
guineas, or elſe he ſaid the perſons, who had the lace, 
would not deliver it. 1gare-the porter the money, 
and he went away, and in a little while returned with 
a box ſealed up, but it was not the ſame that I had 
loſt, I opened it, and found all my lace, except 
one piece. Now Mr. Wild, ſays I, what muſt J 
give you for your trouble? Not a farthing, Madam, 
fays he, not a ſingle farthing; I don't do theſe things 
for worldly: intereſt, but for the benefit of poor peo- 
ple who have met with misfortunes. As for the 
piece of lace that is miſſing, I would not have you 
be uneaſy, for J hope to get it for you cer it be long; 
nay, I don't know, but in a little time, I may not 
help you to your ten -guineas again, but to the 


_ thief too: and if | can, much good may do you; and* 


as you are a widow, and a good chriſtian, I defire 
nothing of you but your prayers, and for them I ſhall 
be thankful. I have a great many enemies, and God- 
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knows what: may be the conſequence of this impri- 


ſonment. 2 


Priſoner. I hope the court will conſider the ſer- 
vice [ have done, in convicting a great number of 


criminals, I beg that Murphey and Kelley may 


be called in again, that I may aſk them a queſtion: 


Or two, 


Court. Let them come in. Now what is your 


queſtion ? ö 
Priſoner. Mrs. Murphy, I defire to xnowẽ- 
Court. You muſt not propoſe your queſtion to 
the witneſs, but to the court ; and if your queſtion 
1 proper, the court will require the witneſs to an- 
wer it. | 


Priſoner. 1 beg your lordſhip will aſk her who 


ſtole the lace ? | 
Court. That is not a proper queſtion, for as ſhe 
is upon oath, we cannot require her to anſwer any 
queſtions to accuſe herſelf. .- | 


Priſoner. - She ſwore upon the firſt indictment, 


', ©, RSS 


* Court. Whatever ſhe ſwore upon that trial, we 


cannot take notice of it upon this, except ſhe was 
now to {wear it over again, which we cannot require 
her to do. 121 e 

K. Counſel. This indictment is laid for taking 
money of Catherine Stetham, under pretence of 
helping her to goods that had been ſtolen by perſons 


unknown, and the priſoner would now aſk the wit - 


neſs, who ſtole thoſe goods? 


Priſener.. I wauld aſk her then, if 1 fiole the lace? 


. Murphey. No, but he was concerned with thoſe 
that did ſteal it, and he received it after it was ſtolen. 


Here the priſoner's counſel begged leave to ob- 
ſerve, that as Murphey had ſworn the priſoner guil- 
ty of a felony, in being concerned with thoſe m- | 

ole 


| 
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ſtole the goods, they preſumed that the act upon 
which he was now indicted, was never intended to 
affect him, or any other felon, but only ſuch perſons 
as were not felons themſelves, but held a correſpon- 
dence with felons : for as there were old laws in ee 
for the puniſhment of felons, it would have been 
wholly unneceſſary, that a new law ſhould be made to 
the ſame purpoſe, that is, to no purpoſe at all. That 
the very preamble to the clauſe of the act on which 


the priſoner ſtands indicted, intimates, by a plain 


diſtinction, that felons are not in that place intend- 


ed. The words are theſe, © Whereas there are ſeveral 


perſons who have ſecret acquaintance with felons, 
and who make it their buſineſs to help perſons to their 
ſtolen goods, and by that means gain money from 
them which is divided between them and the felons.” 
That by a proviſo in the ſaid clauſe, it could not 
be ſuppoſed, that felons were then intended, with- 
out making contadictions and inconſiſtencies in the 
act itſelf, For the words are, © Unleſs ſuch perſon 
doth apprehend, or cauſe to be apprehended, ſuch 
felon who ſtole the ſame, and give evidence againft . 
him,” Suppoſe now there was but one perſon con- 
cerned in ſuch a caſe, can it ever be thought that 
the legiſlature intended that this very perſon ſhould 
apprehend himſelf, bring himſelf to a trial, and 
give evidence againſt himſelf, No certainly). 
' The counſel for the crown replied to this effect. 
That it was no abſurdity or contradiction to ſay, that 
the act was intended to affect the felons; for that a 
man's being a felon did not any way hinder him 
from diſcovering his accomplices, if he had any: 
as to the ſuppoſition that a felon had no accomplices, 
but committed the felony by himſelf, it was out of 
the preſent queſtioh, and no way relating to the pri- 
ſoner's caſe, for it was evident that he had accompli- 
ces, and had not diſcovered them. | 5 

| 1 
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The court obſerved farther; that felons were #; 
far from being excepred in the act, that it was prin. 


cipally intended _ them, for it particularly 


mentions, © thoſe that make it their buſineſs to help 
* to ſtolen 1 And it was certain that 
uch perſons muſt be receivers of ſtolen goods, 
knowing them to be ſtolen, and ſuch are felons: 
that the caſe of the priſoner came within almoſt 
every circumſtance of the act, it being evident, that 
he was the perſon who had ſecret acquaintance with 
felons, who made it his buſineſs to help people to 
ſtolen goods, and by that, means gained money from 
them, which was divided between him and the felons, 
and thefeby greatly encouraged ſuch offenders, and 
had not apprehended them : that it was a very ſur- 
Priſing plea for a man to ſay, I am more guilty than 
you are aware of, and therefore I ought to ſuffer the 
leſs : and that it could never be thought, that the 
parliament intended by this act to excuſe a man 
merely becauſe he was a felon, and more criminal 
than another. | | | 
The jury acquitted the priſoner of the firſt indict- 
ment, and found him guilty of the ſecond, Death, 


N Ordi nary's Account, 


JonaTuan W1LD was born at Wolverhampton in 


Staffordſhire, about the year 1682. He was the 
eldeſt fon of his parents; his father was a carpenter, 
and had the character of an honeſt induſtrious man. 
At about fifteen years of age, Jonathan having made 
ſome progreſs at ſchool, in writing and arithmetic, 
was bound apprentice to a buckle-maker at Bir- 
mingham. en his time was expired, he mat- 
"pied an honeſt woman at Wolverhampton, by whom 
le had one fon : but they had not been married two 

years, 
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* before Jonathan took it into his head to leave 
is wife and child, and come up to London. He 
— been but a few months in town before he ran 

imſelf ſo far in debt, that he was arreſted, and 
thrown into Wood ſtreet Compter. He ſays him- 
ſelf, that; by misfortunes in the world, he was ſub- 
je& to the diſcipline of the Compter, for above the 
ſpace of four years, during which time it was im- 
poſſible, but he muſt be, in ſome, meaſure, let into 
the ſecrets of the criminals there under confinement; 
and particulatly Mr, Hitchen's management. 

Here it was that he contracted a cloſe intimacy 
with one Mary Miliner, a common ſtreet-walker. 
She had run the whole circle of vice, knew all the 
ways of the town, and moſt of its felonious inha- 
bitants, | 3 

The time came when they both obtained their li- 
berty : ſoon after which it was reported that they 
were married; but without the help of a parſon. 
The firſt buſineſs they went upon together was that 
of the Buttock and Twang, or in otner words, the 
whore and bully. They had not followed this trade 
long before they met with ſome pretty good booties, 
which enabled them to take a little houſe in Cock- 
alley, oppoſite to Cripplegate-church.  _ 

Jonathan, by his own induttry,- and his help- 
mate's aſſiſtance, was by this time acquainted with 
all the thieves of any note within the bills of mor- 
tality, and he had cunning enough to dive into all 
their ſecrets, He ſoon knew their uſual haunts, 
what lays they went upon, how they proczeded, and 
in what manner they diſpoſed of their ſtolen goods, 
and in conſequence of this knowledge, he had their 
lives in his power, and from a confidant, became a 
director. 9 5 

Formerly, when a thief had got a prize, he could 
ealily find people enough to take it off his hands, at 

Noms, IX. 3 ſomething 
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fomething leſs than the real value; for the law had 
then provided no puniſhment for the receivers : but 
after the legiſlators had paſſed an act, which made 
it felony to receive ſtolen goods, knowing them to 
be ſtolen, a conſiderable ſtop was put to this prac- 
tice. Thoſe few that continued it were obliged to 
act very cautiouſly, and as they ran great hazards, 
they inſiſted upon ſuch extravagant profits, that 
= thieving trade was in danger of coming to no- 
thing. | 

But Jonathan contrived a ſcheme that gave new 
life to the buſineſs; and, convening ſome of the 
principal villains, he laid the matter before them. 

You know, my bloods, quoth he, that as trade 
goes at preſent, you ſtand but a queer chance; 
for when you have made any thing, if you 


carry it to the fencing-culls and flaſh pawn-brok- 


ers, theſe unconſcionable dealers in contraband 
goods will hardly tip ye a quarter of what it is 
worth; and if ye offer it to a ſtranger, it is ten to 
one but you are hobbled ; ſo that there is no ſuch 
thing as a man's living by his labour; for if he don't 
like to be half-ſtarved, he muſt run the hazard of 
being ſcragged, which, let me tell ye, is a damned 
hard caſe, Now, if you will take my advice, I will 
put ye in a way to remedy all this : when you have 
been upon any lay, and ſpoke to ſome purpoſe, let 
me know the particulars, and I will engage to pay 
back the goods to the cull that owns them, and raiſe 
ye more cole upon that account than you can expect 
from the raſcally fencers, and at the ſame time take 
care that you ſhall be all bowmen. 

This was received with a general approbation, 
and immediately put in practice. No ſooner was a 
robbery committed, but Jonathan was informed 


What the goods were, when, how, and from —— 
| they 
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they were taken. The goods were depoſited in ſome 
convenient place, but not in his own houſe; for at 
his firſt ſetting up the buſineſs, he acted very cauti- 
ouſly, though afterwards he grew daring. When 
things were thus prepared, away goes Jonathan, or 

his conſort, to the perſons who had been plundered, 
and addreſſes them to this purpoſe. 

I happened to hear that you have lately been 
robbed, and a friend of mine, and an honeſt broker, 
having ſtopped a parcel of goods upon ſuſpicion, I 
thought I could do no leſs than give you notice of 
it, as not knowing but ſome of them might be yours, 
and if it ſhould prove ſo, (as I wiſh it may) you may 
have them again, provided that nobody is brought 
into trouble, and the broker has ſomething in con- 
fideration of his care. - Fa 

People who have been robbed are willing to reco- 
ver their goods with as little trouble as poſſible, and 
therefore it is no wonder if they eaſily fell into Jona- 
than's meaſures. But if, as it ſometimes happen» 
ed, the perſon was too inquiſitive, Sir, ſays Jonathan, 
only come to ſerve you, and if you think otherwiſe, 
I muſt let you know, that yau are miſtaken ; I have 
told you that ſome goods being offered to pawn by a 
ſuſpected perſon, the broker had the honeſty to ſtop 
them; and therefore, Sir, if you queſtion me about 
thieves, I have nothing to ſay to you; but that I can 
give a good account of myſelf: my name is Wild, 
and I live in Cock-alley, near Cripplegate, where 
you may find me any day in the week; and fo, Sir, 
your humble ſervant. By this affected reſentment, 


he ſeldom failed of bringing the injured perſon to 
treat with him upon his own terms, which on ſuch 


occaſions he commonly advanced. . 
All this while as Jonathan had his profits out of 
what was paid to the broker, he took no money of 


222 


thoſe 
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thoſe to whom he reſtored the goods, by which ma. 
nagement ne kept up a tolerable reputation, and at 


the ſame time there was no law in being that could 


affect him. | -» | 
But as ſoon as he became eminent in his profeſſion, 
he altered ſome of his meaſures, He no longer ap- 
pied to thoſe who had loſt any thing, but they were 
obliged to apply to him, if they expected his aſſiſt- 
ance, and he received them in his office with much 
formality. At their entrance it was hinted to them, 
that they muſt depofit a crown as a fee for his advice, 
This being done, he demanded their names, where 
. they lived, when and how they wererobbed ; if they 
ſuſpected any perſons, and what kind of perſons they 


were, the particular goods that were loſt, and what 


reward would be given if the goods were returned! 
Theſe articles being known, were entered in a book 
they kept for that purpoſe, and then the perſons were 
aſſureq that a careful enquiry ſhould be made, and, 
if they called again in two or three days, he might 
poſſibly give them ſome intelligence. 

When they came according to appointment, and 
deſired to know what ſuageſs he had met with? Why, 
indeed, ſays Jonathan, I have heard ſomething of 
your goods, but the perſon | ſent to enquire, tells me, 

that the rogues pretend they can pawn them for 
more than you offer, and therefore, it ever they make 
reſtitution it mull be upon better terms; however, 
if I can but once come to the ſpeech of the raſcals, 
I don't queſtion but I ſhall bring them to reaſon. 

If this did not always prevail with the owners of 
the goods, to offer an additional reward, it ſerved 
at leaſt to enhance their obligations to Jonathan, by 
making them imagine he uſed them very kindly, and 

took a great deal of pains, if, after their attending 

two or three times more, he helped them to thei! 
. goods again at their own-prices, 


Jonathan 
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Jonathan had always ſome advantage or other by 
examining ſo minutely into the circumſtances of a 
robbery.—— If, as was often the caſe, he knew as 
much of the matter before-hand, as thoſe who came 
for his aſſiſtance could tell him, his enquiries then 
ſerved to amuſe them, and. preventing their ſuſpec- 
ting his conſciouſneſs: but if he had not already 
been let into the whole, or any part of the ſecret, 
the exact information he received by this means 
was ſuch a check upon the thieves, that they ſel- 
dom dared to conceal any thing from him; and if 
they did, or refuſed to accept of his tgrms, it was 
at their peril. PERS 

Pocket- books, ſhop-books, accompts, and other 
writings, which were formerly looked upon as things 
of no uſe but to the owners,, and conſequently not 
worth ſtealing, were now become articles of conſi- 
derable advantage to the thief, and more to the re- 
ceiver.. Trifling curioſities, toys and trinkets, would 
fetch more by being returned to the proprietors, 
than any body elſe would give for them. 

Jonathan now appeared with a ſword: by his fide, 
and the fir ſt uſe that we find he made of it, was in 
an engagement with his wife. She had ſome time 
ſo provoked him to wrath, that he ſwore he would 
mark her for a b—h, and thereupon drawing his 
ſword: he ſmote off one of her ears. This occaſioned 
2 divorce; but however, Jonathan, in a grateful 
confideration. of the ſervice ſhe had done him, by 
bringing him into ſo large an acquaintance, and 
aſhſting' him in his buſineſs, allowed her a weekly 
penſion as long as\ſhe lived. | 

But to look a little back, we muſt here obſerve 
that before Jonathan made any great figure, he was 
for ſome time an affiſtant to Charles Hitchen, the 
city-marſhal, in ſearching infamous houſes, and ap- 
prehending diſorderly perſons. | 

TR After 
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After ſeveral rambles together for promoting ſo 
bleſſed a work, theſe hoperil reformers fell to log. 
gerheads about one another's honeſty, and ſo they 
parted ; and each of them ſeparately purſued the 
buſineſs of thief-taking. | 

In the fame year 1715, Jonathan left his houſe 
in Cock- alley, and took lodgings at Mrs. Seagoe's 
in the Old-Bailey, where he went on in his own 
calling ſucceſsfully, notwithſtanding the marſhal's 
oppoſition. The marſhal was greatly enraged, and 
raſhly vowed' that he would expoſe Jonathan's ro- 

ries, and, make him aſhamed to ſhew his face. 

—— defied him to do his worſt. The marſhal 
went to work, and in the year 1718, publiſhed a 
pamphlet, under the title of Tye REGULATOR : or, 
4 Diſcovcry of the Thieves, Thief-taker, and Lock: 
in and about the City of London, with the Thief-taker's 
Proclamation : Alſo an Account of the Flaſh words now 
in vogue among tue Thieves, Sc. This pamphlet had 
no effect upon Jonathan, and the marſhal dying ſoon 
after, he was left without an apponent. 

If his people, as he uſed to call them, obeyed his 
orders in letting him into the ſecret of their robberies, 
and committing the goods to his diſpoſal, he aſſured 
them that they might depend upon his protection; 
and, indeed, he had ſo much honour, that to the 
utmoſt of his power,' he always performed what he 
promiſed them. This punctuality ſo eſtabliſhed his 
credit, that if he ſent for any of them, with a pro- 
miſe of a ſafe conduct, they would go to him direct- 
Ir, though they knew it was it his power to hang 
them: when they came, if they agreed with his 
propoſals, they parted good friends, but if they 

roved obſtinate, and though he had an information 
againſt them, he would ſay, I have given you my 

word, that you ſhould come and go in ſafety, * 
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ſo you ſhall—but look to yourſelf, for when you ſee 
me again, you ſee an enemy. N 

Nor is it a wonder that he acquired ſo great an 
aſcendency over them, when he was not only wil- 


ling, but generally able to keep his word, whether 


it was to hang them, or ſave them. If they had fol- 
lowed his inftructions, they were ſure he would not 
diſturb them; and though they were apprehended 
by others, he ſeldom failed of procuring their diſ- 
charge in a little time: he uſually got them to be 
admitted evidences, by pretending they were capa- 
ble of making large informations againÞthers, and 
in this caſe, if he found they were not ſuffictently 
provided with particulars, he would furniſh them 
with private memorandums of his own : if by ſuch 
means he could not prevent their coming to a trial, 
he would ſome how contrive _— the” principal 
witneſſes againſt them out of the way, at the time 
when the priſoners were called to the bar, and then 
they would be diſcharged for want of evidence. 

But on the other hand, when any of his people 
preſumed to be independant, and took upon them 
to diſpoſe of what they ſtole, without conſulting 
him, and ſubmitting to his terms, or by any other 
act of rebellion, forfeited his favour, they were ſure 
to feel the effects of it. In ſuch a caſe nobody could 
be ſo vigilant as Jonathan, to bring the offender to 
Juſtice, and as he was well acquainted with all their 
places of reſort, there was no eſcaping his hands. 

Thus, by puniſhing the diſobedient, he not only 
got the reward allowed for convicting them, but 
eſtabliſhed his authority over the others, and at the 
lame time appeared to have ſome pretence to the 
character of being a ſerviceable man to the public. 

It ſome, who could make free with him, queſtion- 
ed how he could carry on ſuch a trade of reſtoring 

_— ſtolen 
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ſtolen goods without being in a confederacy with 
the thieves? he would anſwer, I have, indeed, a 
large acquaintance among ſuch ſort of people, and 
' when [I hear that ſuch a robbery has been committed 
at ſuch a time, and, that ſuch and ſuch goods have 
been taken away, I ſend to enquire after the ſuſpect. 
ed perſons, and order word to be left at the moſt 
likely places for them to hear of it, that if they 
will caufe the goods to be carried to ſuch a place, 
they ſhall receive ſuch a reward, and no queſtions 
aſked them: and where is the harm of all this? ! 
neither ſeghe thief, nor receive the goods. This 
was his account of the matter, and they could get 
no other. 

We ſhall now deſcend to ſome particulars of his 
management, TO, | 

A lady went in her chair to pay a viſit in Picea. 
dilly : the chairmen left the chair at the door, and 
waited for her return at a neigbouring alehouſe, and 
while they were drinking, the chair, with the vel- 
vet ſeat and furniture, was carried entirely off. The 
chairman immediately applied to Wild, and after 
taking his uſual fee of a crown, he told them, that 
he would confider of it, and deſired them to call in 
a day or two: they came accordingly ? Wild inſiſted 
upon a conſiderable reward, which they paid him, 
and then he bid them be ſure to attend the prayers 
at Lincoln's-Inn chapel the next morning. They 
went thither at the time appointed, and were equal- 
ly ſurprized and pleaſed to find their lady's chair un- 
der the piazzas of the chapel, with the ſeats and fur- 
niture in the ſame condition as when they loſt it. 

On Saturday night, March 31, 1726, Mrs. Knap, 
a widow gentlewoman, and her ſon, coming from 
Sadler's-wells, were attacked in Jockey's-fields b) 


&ve footpads, and ſhe was murdered, A large ur 
war 
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ward was offered for diſcovering the villains, A lit- 
tle after this murder, Thomas Middlethwaite, Eſq; 
was attacked in his coach near the Pinda of Wake- 


field, by the ſame rogues ; but, upon his firing a 


blunderbuſs, and wounding one of them, they diſ- 
perſed without robbing him, 

Jonathan immediately made it his buſineſs to find 
out the murderers: by the deſcription given him of 
ſome of them, he knew the whole gang, which 
were Will White, Tom Thurland, Jack Chapman, 
alias Ned Darvel, Tim Dun, and Iſaac Rag, On 
the Sunday ſe'nnight, after the fact, he received in- 
telligence, that Will White, and ſeveral other rogues 
were a merry-making at Jack Wetherly's caſe 
in Newtoner's-lane ; upon which, taking his man 


Abraham with him, he went thither and ſeized him, 


and brought him away in a coach about midnight. 
As ſoon as he was ſecured, word was brought ro 
Jonathan, that one James Aires, againſt whom he 
likewiſe had an information, was in co:i;pany with 


a woman at the Bell-inn in Smithfield, Wild and 
bis afiſtants went thither, and were not ditpleaſed 


to find they were miſtaken in their man, tor inſtead 
of Aires, the perſon proved to be Thurland. They 
met him under the gate-way, armed with two Drace 


of piſtols ; but coming upon him ſudden|\, they 


prevented his firing. Next night they went to a 
caſe in White-horſe-alley in Drw y-lane, where they 
met with Darvel, alias Chapman, who had onen 
wounded in the arm by Mr. Middlethwaite, Soon 
after this, there being another information againſt 
Iſaac Rag for burglary, Jonathan found him at one 
of his haunts in St. Giles's: he was carried before 
a juſtice, where he intormed againſt twenty-two of 
his accomplices, houſc-breakers, footpads, and re- 
ceivers of ſtolen goods, upon which he was admitted 
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an evidence. In January 1714-5, Rag was convict- 
ed of a miſdemeanor, in entering the yard of Tho- 
mas Powell, with an intent to ſteal his goods. He 
was found in a duſt-hole with a piſtol, ſome matches, 
and ſeveral pick-lock keys upon him. His ſentence 
was to ſtand three times in the pillory. In October, 
1715, he was indicted for breaking the houle of 
Elizabeth Stanwell, Auguſt 24, but acquitted, 


Wild had now. left his lodgings at Mrs. Seagoe's, 


and taken a houſe on the other fide of the way, next 
to the cooper's-arms, 

Thus Jonathan, to ſupport his pretences of ſer- 
ving the public, as well as for other purpoſes, found 
it neceſſary now and then to hang up two or three of 
his people ; but this was inſufficient to conceal 
his other practiſes. His encouraging felons, and 
trading in ſtolen goods, were by this time too well 
known to be longer ſuffered with impunity. 

And accordingly this year, 1718, (the fourth of 
king George I.) an act was paſſed, for the. farther 
preventing robberies, burglaries, and other felonies, 
and for the more effectual 9 of felons: 
by a clauſe in which, it was made felony for any per- 
ſon to take a reward under pretence of reſtoring ſto- 
len goods, except they proſecuted the felons who 
ſtole them. | 

It was generally thought that this would ruin Jo- 


nathan's bufineſs, and indeed it proved a damp to it 


for a while; but it was not long before he ventured 
to enliven it again. It is true, he acted with much 
more caution than before, and conſequently altered 
ſome of his meaſures, by which he thought to 
evade the law, | F | 
When people had been two or three times with 
him, in Self of what they had loſt, he would tell 


them, that he had made enquiry after their pooch 
Ws | an 
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and thereupon received information, that if ſuch a 
ſum of money was ſent to ſuck a place, the goods 


would be delivered to the perſon who carried it. 
T his being agreed on, a potter was called, the mo- 


ney put into his hands, and directions were given him 


to go and wait at the corner of the ſtreet ; when he 
came to the place appointed, or pethaps in his way 
thither, he was met by ſomebody who delivered him 
the goods upon his paying the money. 
At other times, perhaps, the owners of the goods, 
as they were going home, were over- taken by a ſtran- 
ger, who put the goods into their hands, and at the 
time a note, in which was writ the ſum of money 
they were to pay for them. | 5 
But in ſome hazardous caſes he commonly put the 
people themſelves upon taking a firſt ſtep, by adver- 
tiſing what goods they had loſt, and offering a re- 
ward to any one who would bring them to Jonathan 
Wild, who was thereby impowered to receive them 


without aſking queſtions. 


In the two former caſes he neither ſaw the thief, 
nor received the goods, nor took the money; and in 
the latter, the principal part was the perſon's own 
act, and he appeared no otherwiſe than a friend, in 
whoſe honour he could ſafely confide ; and in ſerving 
people this way, there was no neceſfity of ſuppoſing 
him to be a confederate with the felons who had rob- 
bed them. 2 . 8 

When you had got your goods, and deſired to 
know what he muſt have for his trouble, he would 
tell you with an air of indifference, you might do as 
you pleaſed, he demanded nothing; he was glad it 
had been in his power to ſerve you; what he had 
done was from a principle of doing good, and with- 
out any views of ſelf-intereſt; and if you thought 
it to make him a preſent, it would be your own act, 
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the pure effect of your generoſity, and he would not 
take it as a reward, but merely as a favour. 

As he had ſometimes cuſtomers from the other 
end of the town, to ſave him the trouble of coming 
ſo far as the Old-Bailey, or perhaps for ſome other 
reaſon, he took an office in Newtoner's-lane, and 
placed his man Abraham in it ; but, in a quarter of 
a year, Mr, Wild's buſineſs grew ſo hriſk, that he was 


obliged to ſend for his man home again to aſſiſt him. 


Abraham had the character of a very faithful and 
induſtrious ſervant to his maſter, and was entruſted 
in affairs of the greateft conſequence, and not unde- 
ſervedly, as we ſhall ſee in the following inſtance. 


Jonathan had been ſo fatigued in the late hurry 


of bufinefs, that his health was much impaired, and 
it was thought neceſſary for him to enjoy a little caſe, 
and take the benefit of the country air. 
Accordingly, leaving Abrahamto ſupply his place, 
he took lodgings at Dulwich. 
| While he was there, a gentlewoman, in going to 
the South-ſea-houſe, had her pocket picked of 
bank-notes to the value of feven thouſand pounds. 
As ſoon as ſhe miſſed them, ſhe went to Jonathan's 
houſe, and applied to his man. He defired her to 
give him the particulars of the notes, and the beſt 
deſcription that ſhe could of the perſons who were 
near her a little before or after ſhe miſſed them. 
This being done, he promiſed to make a diligent 
enquiry, and ſo he did to ſome purpoſe; for in a few 


days, three pick-pockets were taken with all the 


notes upon them, and carried down to Jonathan, 
who thought fit to diſcharge them upon delivering 
up all their effects. The notes were returned to the 


owner; but Jonathan got four hundred pounds by 


the bargain. 
: Theſe three were afterwards tranſported for other 


offences, One of them had fpoke with a _— 
one: or 
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for 10001. and he carried it with him to Maryland, 


where he bought his liberty, and then went to New- 
York, and ſet yp for a gentleman. | 

Jonithan, being pretty well recovered, returned to 
the Cid Bailey. 

One night, about this time, a mercer, at the cor- 
ner of Lombard - ſtreet, ſent a porter with a box of 


rich goods, to the value of two hundred pounds, or 
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more: three thieves who were upon the kid-lay, 


took notice of him, and had a great mind to ſpeak 
with the box ; upon which, one of them, who was 


well dreſſed, goes up to him: Porter, ſays he, can 


you ſtep a little way, and I will give you fix-pence ? 


Ves, Sir-—Do ſo much then as go to the tavern at 


the end of the ſtreet, and defire the drawer to give 
you the roqueleau that the gentleman left in the bar, 


care of it till ye come back : but whatever you do 
make haſte. | | = 

The porter pitches his burthen, runs to the tavern, 
enquires for the roqueleau ; but nobody there knew 
any thing of the matter : may be, ſays he, you are 
afraid to truſt me with it ; but the gentleman has 
ſent a very good token—here is his gold watch—gold! 
blood] it is nothing but pewter lacquered over. As 
ſoon as he found this he begun to fear he was bit, 
and hurried back as faſt as he could, but he came 
too late, for neither the gentleman nor the box was 
to be met with, Lord! ſays he to himſelf, what 


muſt I do ? What account ſhall I give tomy maſter? 
I muſt never let him know what a ſenſeleſs dog I 


have been, to be gulled at this rate; I muſt invent 
ſome excuſe, I muſt forge ſome lie or other to bring 
myſelf off, or I am an undone man. At laſt he came 
to a reſolution; rolled himſelf in the dirt, went 


- home 


—you ſhall carry my watch for a token: you may 
ſet your box down upon this bulk, and I will take 
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home, and told his maſter two fellows had knocked 
him down, and run away with the box. The ſtory 
was probable, and gained credit. The mercer ap- 
plied to Wild, aud told him the ſame ſtory. Look 
you, Sir, ſays Wild, this porter of yours is a lyi ing 
raſcal, and if you will ſend for him hither, I will 
convince you of it. The porter was ſent for, Abra- 
ham took him into a room, betwixt which and the 
next room, where Jonathan had placed the mercer, 
there was only a thin partition, ſo that what was 


ſaid in one might eaſily be overheard in the other. 


Honeſt friend, fays Abraham, your maſter was here 
juſt now about a box; we wanted to know ſome par- 
ticulars that he could not inform us of, and ſo, be- 
fore he went, he ſent. word for you to come hither, 
Now, if you will tell us how you loſt the box, and 


and what ſort of perſons took it from you, ſomething 


may be done. Why two or three fellows came up 
to me, and knocked mie down, and ran away with 
it. If they knocked you down, it is a robbery, and 
therefore Iam afraid they will not venture to come 
in and return the goods. Why ſo? Becauſe they 
ſtand a fair chance to be hanged : but come, you 
may as well tell the whole truth at once, for if 
you do not, we ſhall find it ſome other way. Do 
you Know nothing of a token ?—A token—yes, was 
there no ſuch thing as a watch given you by a gen- 
tletnan, for a token to fetch his roqueleau from a ta- 
vern Why indeed that is the very caſe; but how 
the d- v-· I came you to know it? I believe in my con- 
ſcience you are a witch. Well, you may go home 
85 now, and we will try what we can do. 

One of thoſe who were concerned in cheating the 

Sorter, lived at that time in Wild's old houſe tn 
Cock-alley. Wild and Abraham ivent thither, and 


Iiftening at the door, they heard the man and — 
nife 


* 


1 * 


wife a ſcolding. 
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You b—h, ſays he, I will go 
to Holland to-morrow. Wild immediately puſhed 
open the door, and ſaid, Will you by G—d ! but 
vou ſhall not, and fo condudted him to the Compter. 
Next day the mercer had his goods again; Wild 
was ſatisfied for his trouble, and the priſoner was 
diſcharged. 

Abraham was Jonathan's oldeſt ſervant ; but he 
had ſeveral other aſſiſtants, among whom Quilt Ar- 
nold was the moſt noted. 

Buſineſs now flowed in upon Jonathan from all 
quarters, inſomuch that he 1 it neceſſary to take 
a larger houſe, and accordingly removed to a more 
convenient habitation, the King's-head, in the Old- 
bailey. 

His convicting Holliday did not prevent others 
from laying another temptation before him ; for in 
leſs than a weck's time, two women came to him 
with a ſcheme for breaking a houſe ; but they, as 
well as Holiday, being ftrangers to him, and not 
having proper credentials, he thought it by no means 
adviſeable to fall in with their propoſals, and there- 
fore very prudentially made a merit of his fear, and 
thewed them the way to Newgate, 

In February, 1718-19, Margaret Dowdell, alias 
Dodwell, and Alice Wright were indicted for a miſ- 
demeanor, i in adviſing and endeavouring to perſuade 


Jonathan Wild, to break and enter the houſe of 


John Cook, and ſteal his goods, Jan. 23, 1718-19. 
Jonathan Wild. On the-23d or 24th of laſt month, 
the priſoners came to my houſe, and ſaid they want- 
ed to ſpeak with me in private; upon which I looked 
at them very earneſtly, and perceiving one of them 
to be with child, I did not know but ſhe might want 
a father for it: however, I took them afide, and de- 
fired them to tell me their buſineſs. Why, ſays 
Dodwell, 
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Dowdell, I have loſt nothing, but yer I want to find 
ſomething. F believe I can help you to a thouſand 
pounds. Nay, I don't doubr of making many 
thouſands, if you will be ruled by me. O by all 
means, ſays I, and I ſhall think myſelf very much 
obliged to you, for putting me in th- way: pray, 
what is to be done? Why then, ſay: ſhe, the buſi— 
eſs is to break open the houſe, and r the money. 
It is the houſe of John Wood, a cane chair-maker, 
in Wormwood-ſtreet, near B.ſhopigate; and he has 
2 lodger, an ancient maiden gentle voman, that has 
got ſome thouſand pounds in her box, under the 

bed where ſhe lies. Now there is a ſaw-pit in the 
ſhop, and the only way will be for one of the fel- 
lows in the evening, to take an apportunity of hiding 
himſelf in this ſaw-pit, which he may do very eaſily, 


and ſo in the dead of the night he may let in his 


companions; and then they muſt take care to ſecure 
two ſturdy apprentices, and a boy that lodges in the 
garret, for they will be apt to be very refractory: 
but 1 beg this may be dane, if poſſible, without 
committing murder. Phoo! ſays Alice Wright, 
people that go upon ſuch matters, muſt do as well 
as they can; they muſt take care of themſ-lves, and 


act as they ſhall ſee beſt for their awn ſecurity,— 


Now, when theſe boys are ſecured, it is the eaſieſt 
thing in the world to come at the old gentlewoman's 
money, for ſhe is gone into the country ta fetch 
more, and her room is underneath where the boys 
lie :—then anpoſite to her room, is the room where 
Mr. Cook and his wife lie; but vou muſt take a 
particular care of him, he is a devilith reſolute man, 
and it might not be much amiſs, if he were knocked 
on the head: and when that is done, you may find 
money in his drawers, for he never is without. 


Right under his room lies a gentlewoman and 4 
ſmall 
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ſmall child; but I muſt defire of you, that neither 
ſhe nor the child may be hurt—and fo muſt I too, 


ſays Dowdell, for I would not have them come to 


any harm for the world. When I heard all this, I 
thought it was proper to take care of my chaps. _ 
Mrs. Cook. Mr. Wild came and informed me of 


this defign, and deſcribed all the rooms in my houſe 


as exactly as if he had lived there. Dowdell had 
been my lodger five months; and, though ſhe was 
behind-hand in her rent, I was unwilling to turn her 
out becauſe I knew ſhe was very poor, and might 
be hard put to it to get another lodging ; but at laſt 
ſhe went away of her own accord, without giving 
me notice, or offering to pay me any thing. When 
ſhe and the other priſoner were carried, before the 
lord-mayor, they both confeſſed the whole matter, 
Dowdell called ſeveral to her character. They 
depoſed, that ſhe was a captain's widow, and had 
formerly lived in good credit, but was now re- 
duced, | 5 13 
Wright called one witneſs, who ſaid, he knew 
nothing more of her, than that ſhe lived in two or 
three places where he was acquainted, and that ſhe 
had had a child by a gentleman whom he knew. 
The jury found them both guilty of the miſde- 
meanor, and the court ordered, that they ſhould 
ſuffer fix months impriſonment. Is 
A gentleman having loſt his ſword from his fide, 
applied to Wild for his aſſiſtance. Having depoſited 


his crown, he was aſked, with a ſolemn air, where 


it was he loſt it! He named the place, and upon 
that Jonathan turns about to his man Quilt Arnold, 
and ſays, Who can this be? When all our people 
are gone down to Briſtol fair? Quilt Arnold, pau- 
ſing a little, anſwered, I'll be hanged if it is not Sam. 
Lynn, for I ſaw him in the ſtreet yeſterday. Did 
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ye ſo? (ſays Wild) why then that's the raſcal, ]1 
warrant ye; and then, turning to the gentleman, 
Sir, ſoys he, if you'll call in a day or two, you ſhall 
hear more of it. The gentleman came accordin 

to appointment, Faith ſays Jonathan) I can't hear 
of the young dog; but I believe he is gone after the 
reſt to the fair, and if he is, as ſoon as he comes up 
again, I don't queſtion but I ſhall help you to your 
ſword. When the affair was over, the gentleman 
went again and again, he could hear na ness of it, 
till at laſt Jonathan told him the rogue had fold it 
upon the rcad, to raiſe money to carry him down, 
and neither he nor the ſword was now to be found. 
Not long after this, Jonathan miſſed another very 
uſeful hand, He had minuied down in his books a 
gold watch, a parcel of fine lace, and ſeveral other 


things of great value, which this raſcal (whoſe name 


was Jack Butler) had made upon the lodging-lay at 


Newington-green ; and yet he wholly neglected 


coming to account, and no news was to be heard of 
him for two or three months, Jonathan ſwore he 
would be up with him for his ingratitude ; and ac- 
cordingly ſpared no pains in hunting after him; but, 
as Jack had retired from buſineſs, it was no eaſy 
matter to meet with him. However, hearing that 
at laſt he lodged at an ale-houſe in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
he got a warrant, and, taking two or three to aſſiſt 
him, went thither betimes in the morning, and 
gaining an eaſy admittance at the ſtreet-door, he 
went foremoſt up ſtairs, with a piſtol in his hand, 
though not ſo ſoftly but Butler heard him, upon 
which he jumped out of bed, flipped on his coat, 
breeches, and ſhoes, and getting out of the window, 
(which was but one ſtory high) dropped into the 
yard, climbed over the wall into the ſtreet, and run 
acroſs the way into a dyer's ſhap, and ſo through Fa 

a Wall 
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a waſh-houſe, where ſome women were waſhing. 
He told them he was purſued by bailiffs, and begged 
they would let him hide himſelf. * The women 
pitied his caſe; and directed him to the coal-hole. 
In the mean time Jonathan had wrenched open the 
door, and found that Butler had given him the ſlip, 
and, what was more, he knew not which way to fol- 
low him ; however, he made as much haſte as he 

could down ſtairs, and ſeeing nothing of him in the 
ſtreet, he concluded he muſt have taken refuge in 
ſome houſe not far off. Ar laſt he ſaw the dyer's 
door open, upon which he goes over, and, meeting 
with the man of the houſe, acquainted. him with 
what had happened, and ſaid, he believed the rogue 
muſt have ran in there, becauſe (it being early. in 
the morning) he ſaw no other door open thereabouts. 
He can't be here, (ſays the dyer) for I have not been 
out of the ſhop above a minute. Sir, (ſays;Jonathan) 


that muſt be the very time he ſlipped in, and there- 


fore I beg you would give me leave to ſearch for 
him, The dyer bid him ſearch and welcome. 

Jonathan and his aſſiſtants went in, and finding 
the woman in the waſh-houſe, enquired. of them it 
they had ſeen ſuch a fellow: they denied ſtiffly, till 
he ſatisfied them the man he wanted was a thief, 3 34 
then they adviſed him to look in the coal-hole. 
Jonathan took a eandle, and looked all round, but 
to no purpoſe. Then he went into the cellar, and 
ſearched every corner of it, but ſtill the man was 
not to be found. He examined the kitchen, the 
ſhop, and every other place where he thought it was 
poſhble for the fellow to be hid, and yet all was 
labour in vain, He was heartily vexed, and ſwore 
he was never fo foiled in his life before. Hs told 
the dycr he believed the rogue was got out again. 


That's impoſſible ſaid the dyer, for I have been in 
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the ſhop ever ſince, and if he went down ſtairs, he 
muſt be there ſtill, for there's no other way out but 
at this door, and he could not come this way with- 
out my ſeeing him; and therefore I'd adviſe ye to 
look in the cellar again, and I'll go with ye. Down 


they all went, and the dyer turning up a large tub 
which he uſed in his trade, immediately Butler made 


his appearance. So Mr. ſon of a b ! have | 
cdught you at laſt ? ſays Jonathan; what have ye 
done with the gold watch, the lace, and the other 
moveables that you ſtole out of your lodgings, ye 
runnagate raſcal? you ſhall certainly ſwing for it: 
FI! take care of you, if there's never another rogue 
in England. But notwithſtanding theſe menaces, 
Jack knew the ſecret of calming Jonathan's wrath, 
and therefore calling him afide, if you'll ſtep to my 
room again; fays he, and look behind the bed-head, 
you may find ſomething that will make you amends 
for your trouble. Jonathan went, and was well 
. fatisfied with what he found; but, as Butler was 
apprehended in ſo public a manner, it was neceflary 
to carry him before a juſtice, the juſtice committed 
him to Newgate; and by good management, inſtead 


of being hanged, he was only tranſported. | 
Jonathan one day, going to an inn in Smithfield, 


obſerved a large trunk in the yard, and imagining | 


there might be ſomething of conſiderable value in 
it, he goes home, and orders Jerry Rann to go and ſpeak 
with it: Rann dreſſes himſelf like a porter, and 
brings it off. It belonged to Mr. Jarvis, a whip- 
maker in that neighbourhod, and he had ſent it to 
the inn, to be carried down into the country: but, 
hearing that ſomebody had ſtole it, he applied to 
Wild, who, after a great many delays, helped hin 


to moſt of the goods again for ten guineas, Wild 
| ah 
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and Rann quarrelling ſoon afterwards, Wild found 


means to have him hanged: but. the day before his 


execution, he ſent. for Mr. Jarvis, and diſcovered 


the whole affair to him. | 

Mr. Jarvis was the more inclinable to believe this 
account, becauſe his own ſervant . informed him, 
that Wild was at the inn, i when the trunk was laid 
ited, that Wild was threat» 
ened with a proſecution for this; but Mr. Jarvis dy- 
ing ſoon after, the defign died with him. 3 

It is faid, that Jonathan, reſolving to carry on 2 
trade to Holland and Flanders, purchaſed a floop, 


and put in the famous Roger Johnſon, to command 


her; that he carried over gold watches, rings, ſnuff- 
boxes, and other plate, and fometimes perhaps 
bank notes, which had been ſpoke with by the way 
of the mail. His chief trading port was Oftend, 
from whence travelled up to Burges, Ghent, Bruſ- 
ſels, and other conſiderable towns, where he dif 
ſed of his effects, and took in a lading of hollands, 
and other goods; returned to England, and uſually 
brought his cargo to land in the night, without giv- 
ing the leaſt trouble to the officers of the Cuſtom- 
houſe, | 
This bufineſs was carried on pretty ſucceſsfully 
for about two years, when by ſome management, 


two pieces of holland were loft, and Johnſon ſtop- 


ped the value of them out of the mate*'s wages. The 


mate was ſo provoked at this, that he went immedi- 


ately, and gave information of Johnſon's running 
a vaſt quantity of goods; whereupon the veſſel was 
exchequered, and Johnſon was caſt in 7ool. dam- 
ages, and this put an end to his trading to Holland. 

There had long been great animoſity betwixt 
Johnſon and Tom Edwards, who kept the caſe in 


Long - lane. Johnſon was expert at paſſing lay, and 
Edwards 
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Edwards at the waggon lay, Edwards was indefati- 
gable in his calling, for he would ſometimes follow 
2 waggon for 100 miles together: he always lay at 
the ſame inn where the waggon put up, and when 
every body elſe was in bed, he would creep down 
from his room, and take a box or a portmanteau 


out of a waggon; unbar the inn gates, carry his 


booty into ſome private field; and plant it under a 
hedge; and fo return privately to his own bed again. 
One evening as he was coming out of the Black-lion 
alehouſe in the Strand; which was then kept by — 
Butler, (the brother of Tom Butler, who received 
his pardon in order to be an evidence agaiſt Wild) 
he met with Johnſon and ſeized him; and, charging 
him with felony; carried him to a tavern : Johnſon 


ſent for one of Wild's men, who came, with a con- 


ſtable and a warrant againſt Edwards, and carried 
him before a juſtice, who committed him to the 
Compter. 

I am not certain how this affair ended; but, ſome 
time afterwards, Edwards, having intelligence of a 
large quantity of valuable ſtolen goods; which it 
ſeems were planted in one of Jonathan's private ware- 
houſes, got a warrant and ſeized them. Jonathan 
was ſo provoked at this; that, tho' he did not think 
| Proper to claim the goods as his own, yet he took 
out an action under the name of Johnſon, to whom 
he ſaid the goods belonged; arreſted Edwards, and 
threw him into the Marſhalſea, where he lay one 
night, but next day gave bail for his appearance. 


Edwards vowed revenge. He got ſeveral infor- 


mations againſt Johnſon, and only wanted to find 


where he was. After a long ſearch to no purpoſe, 


he accidentally met with him 1n the road at Stratford, 
upon which he ſeized him, and, ſending for a con- 
ſtable, carried him into the Three-crowns alchouſe 


hard 
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hard by. Johnſon ſent a meſſenger to inform Wild 


ot what had happened. Wild and his man Quilt 
Arnold, went down directly to Johnſon ; a quarrel 
aroſe, and Johnſon made his eſcape. | 
An information was made againſt Wild for his 
management in this affair, and he, receiving ſome 
information of it, abſcanded for three week ; and 
then, imagining the danger was over, ventured to 


appear again in public; but he found himſelf miſ- 


taken; for the high-conſtable of Holborn, hearing 
that he was return-d to his own houſe, went thither 
with the two W'llis's, and apprehended him and his 
man Quilt Arnold, They were carried before a 
magiſtrate and committed to Newgate. From this 
inſtant Jonathan's cunning and courage forſook him. 


Account of Jonathan Wild, after Conviction. 


This malefactor, after his conviction, affirmed, 
that he had faſted upwards of four days, which to- 
gether with his lameneſs and indiſpoſition, had ren- 
dered him unable to attend the ſervice of God in the 
chapel. He endeavoured to convince people, that 
at Wolverhampron he knew ſeveral perſons that 
would have praved his friends, had he thought his 
caſe dangerous, and timely applied to them: but as 
he carried on the ſame practiſes above a dozen years, 
and was now growing old, he could not be made to 
believe he ſhould ſuffer at laſt, for what he had pub- 
lickly done unpuniſhed ſo long. But he was then 
told by a gentleman, that he had artfully eyaded the 
law, and eſcaped juſtice ; which juſtice had ſome 
time fince overtaken one Thompſon, who was exe- 
cuted for carrying on ſuch practices but a very ſhort 
time. That he ought to have taken warning when 
he was firſt- committed priſoner to the Compter, 
where he ſhould obſerve the miſery of vicious peo- 

ple, 
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ple, inſtead of learning their ways, endeavouring to 
underſtand them and their practices, and afterwards 
affociating with them. He replicd, that his buſineſs 
was doing good in recovering loſt goods; that as he 
had regained things of great value for dykes, earls, 
and lords, he thought he deſerved well. That he 
had apprehended the greateſt and moſt pernicious 
robbers the nation was ever moleſted by, and had 
wounds and ſcars ſtill remaining in his head, body, 
and legs. He appeared to be very much diſordered 

and confuſed in his thoughts, which he ſaid was ow- 

ing to thoſe wounds, and in particular to two frac. 
tures in the ſkull which diſordered his brain, tho' he 
covered with filver plates, He never went to chapel 
during the whole time that he continued under ſen- 
tence of death, ſaying, he was lame, and unable to 
ſupport himſelf on his legs, and much more unable 


to go up ſo far. Another reaſon he added was, that 


certain enemies of his among the crowd, would not 
only interrupt bis prayers by pointing, whiſpering 
Kc. but would, he believed, inſult him, and, if 
they dared, would raiſe a tumult ; therefore as he 
knew to pray to God without attention or regard, 
was worſe than wholly to omit prayers ; and as he 
could not attend his duty amidft fo vaſt a crowd as 
appeared in the chapel, he earneſtly deſired he might 
not be carried to the chapel, and accordingly he was 
not. He kept the other malefactors in order and re- 
gularity, no interruption happening either at pray- 
ers, or when the word of God was reading. The 
day before he died, he defired he might receive the 
ſacrament, at which time he enquired the meaning 
of the words, **Curſed is every one that hangeth on 2 
tree;” alſo concerning the diſpoſition of the ſoul 
when firft ſeparated from the body, and the local 


ſituation of the other world, and more queſtions : 
| u 
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to ſuch a nature ; but he was anſwered, that they were 
ds matters of leſs actual moment and importance than 
JG other things he might employ his time about ; he 
he was adviſed rather to repent of his fins, to read and 
ls, ſtudy Chriſt's paſſion, merits and atonement, and the 
he infinite juſtice as well as unlimited mercy of Almigh- 
us ty God. He appeared ſomewhat attentive to the 
ad prayers, eſpecially before he had ſome expectations 
ly, of a reprieve, and after he found that all expectati- 
ed ons were vain. 

We The evening before he ſuffered, he enquired how 
IC» the noble Greeks and famous Romans, who flew 
he themſelves, came to be ſo glorious in hiſtory, if ſelf- 
pel murder be a crime ? He was defired to confider, that 
en- the wiſeſt and moſt learned heathens— called ſelf- 
to murder cowardice, in not ſuſtaining the misfortunes 
ble that proyidence laid upon human nature, and that 
nat chriſtianity is much more expreſs againſt ſuicide. 


He confeſſed that ſelf- murder was impiety, but his 
confeſſion appeared to be hypocriſy; for, about two 
o'clock in the morning, he endeavoured to prevent 
his execution by drinking laundanum ; but the large- 
neſs of the drayght, together with his having faſted 
before, inſtead of deſtroying him immediately was the 
means of his not dying by it. | 

After taking the liquid laudanum, he grew ſo 
drowſy, that he could not hold up his head, nor 
keep open his eyes at prayers. Two of his fellow 
priſoners, perceiving his diſorder, endeavoured to 
rouſe him : they took him by the arms, and perſua- 
ded him to ſtand up and walk a little, which as he 
was lame of the gout he could not do without their 
aſſiſtance, ' This motion awaked him a little, and 
then his countenance turned very pale, he ſweated 
violently, and grew exceedingly faint and fick ; ſoon 
after which he vomited till he . had thrown up the 
greateſt part of the laudanum, | 
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After this be recovered a little, but ſill was drow- 
ſy, and almoſt inſenſible of what he ſaid or.did, and 
in this condition he was put into, the cart, and con- 
veyed to Tyburn. 

It is not eaſy to expreſs with what roughneſs he 
was treated by the mob, not only as he went to the 
tree, but even when he was at it: inſtead of thoſe 


ſigns of pity they generally ſhew when common 


criminals are going to execution, they reviled 
and curſed him, and pelted him with ſtones and 
dirt continyally, By the time that he came to 
the end of his journey, he was confiderably recover. 
ed from the diſorder . the laundanum had thrown 
him into. The other malefaQors being readv to 


be turned off, ard the executioner telling Jonathan | 


he might take any reaſonahle time to prepare him- 
ſelf, — continued fitting in the cart for a little while, 
but. the mob grew ſo outrageous at this indulgence, 
that they called out i iceſſantly to the hangman to 
do his office, and threatened to knock him on the 
head if he did not immediately perform it. He 
found delays were dangerous, and therefore no longer 
deferred to give the populace the ſatisfaction they 
demanded. 

Thus ended the life of Jen Wild, on Mon- 
day, May 24, I [25s 3 
About two o'clock in the mornin after his exe- 
cution, he was buried in Pancras chats yard; but 
his body did not reſt there, for in two or three nights 
" afterwards, the ſurgeons, as it is believed, thought 
fit to remove it. A hearſe and fix was ſeen waiting 
about midnight at the end of Fig lane, at which 
place the empty coffin was found the next morning; 
but what became of the body is yet a ſecret, 
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MARY PICART, alias GANDON, for "igang, Jes 
e 
ARY 1 PICART, alias C Gap; was indicted 
for marrying Phili Bouchain on the 24th of 
une laſt, her former huſband being then living. 
Paul Gandon, Mine broder, Jean Gandan, and 
dis voman, de preeſonar, vas marie togader at de 
Stapaney-Shurſh, and I was den praſant: it is vary 
long time ago me no remamber ow long—it is 
more as twenty year. Dare vas de miniſtar 
Anglois, dare vas de putting de ring upon the feen- 
gar, dare vas de putting de hands togader, and de 
oder tings dat be make uſe of in the marriage. Den 
after dis vas done da both leeve-a togader ſo as de 
man and de vife; and mine broder Jean make von, 
two, three ſhile upon her : but now mine broder be 
grown von old man; he no make more ſhile, and 
ſo ſhe marie vid dis oder man Philip. Bouchain. 
Philip Bouchain. Me vas marie to dis voman dat 


is de trute, upon the twenty. fourt of dis mont, a ſis 


heures after de noon, l'enfeigne de Hand aha de 
Pen in Fleet-lane, and me give tree ſhilling and tree 
quartern of ſheneva to de parſoong. But me vas 
vary muſh elevate vid de liquor, and dis and dat and 
Yoder, fo that me no could tell vat I do ven de ting 
vas done. But me no go to de bed vid mine vife at 


all, for in tree, four heures after de ſaremonee vas 


over, dare come in ſome relationg of mine ſpouſe, 
and dey make de grand noiſe and de uproar, & me 
no cou'd tink vat a diable vas de maiter vid em. 
But, i in a leetel time da tell me dat I muſt no do vid 
mine wife, for ſhe vas belong to anoder man: and 
ſa da take her avay, and me vas force to 80 to bed 
vid mine own ſalf. 

| GEESE: Priſoner. 
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Priſoner, Me ave but von huſband, and dat is 


Jean Gandon; for dis oder man, Philip Bouchain, 
be none huſband for me. Vat fignify de parſoong 
and de ring, and all the ſaremonee? Vy dat no make 
2 de huſband. Dare be no huſband no vife till 


da go to bed togader. But Monfieur Bouchain he 


do no vid me in de bed; he do noting in the varld. 
Nothing but de ſaremonee. 
huſband, Lt 

_ There being no proof that the ſecond marriage 
was conſummated, the jury acquitted the priſoner. 
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HES TER GREGORY, be elder, and HESTER GRE- 
GORY the younger, for a Miſdemeanor, Augu/t 1725. 


ESTER GREGORY, wife of John Gregory, 
H and Heſter Gregory, ſpinſter, were indicted 


for a miſdemeanor, in that they, together with one 


John Smith, did conſpire againſt, and by falſe in- 
finuations, induce, and perſuade John Cockerell, a 
ntleman of fourteen hundred pounds a year, to 
marry Abigail Cole, they pretending ſhe was a lady 
of a great eſtate in Barbadoes, when they well knew, 
that ſhe was a perſon of evil fame, and of no for- 
tune, to the great diſparagement of the ſaid John 
Cockerell, to the rear diſcompoſure of his mind, 
and in order to leſſen his eſtate and ſubſtance, May 
6, 17526. 
0 b Us for the plaintiff having opened the 
indictment, and the evidence againſt the defendants, 
the witneſſes were called and ſworn. | | 
Mr. Cockerell, About the middle of laſt April, I 
went to the houſe of Mrs. Eccleton, in Lombard- 
ſtreet, to ſpeak with her mother, Mrs, Gregory, the 
elder of the defendants ; the buſineſs I had with her, 
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was to demand a debt that was due to me. Sir; ſaid 
ſhe, I am unprovided at pteſent to anſwer your de- 
mand; but however, 1 have ſomething to propoſe 
that may be much to your. advantage. Are you 
diſpoſed for matrimony * do you want a good wife, 
with a great fortune? if you do, I can introduce you 
to an agreeable young lady lately arrived from Bar- 


badoes. She has got a vaſt plantation there, with 
upwards of one hundred negroes upon it. Her eſtate 


is worth above a thouſand pounds a year: and the 


likes England ſo well that the is reſolved to marry 
and ſettled here, if ſhe can meet with a ſuitable for- 
tune, Why, really, madam, ſays I, provided things 


are as you repreſent them, TI cannot ſay that I have 


an averſion to marriage. Are you ſure the lady 
is worth ſo much? am I ſure ? ſaid ſhe again, yes, 
I am ſure——T had it from Mr. Smith, himſelf, and 
he manages all her affairs. You know Me. Smith, 
at my coufin Tryon's ? he is worth 3ool. a year, and 
lives in very good credit, and it is not to be thought 
that ſuch a man as he would impoſe upon any body. 
This diſcourſe was only betwixt me and Mrs. Gre- 
gory. I went bome, and this Weſt-India lady ran 
ſo much in my mind, that I ſlept but little that night. 
The next morning I went to Mrs, Eccleton's daugh- 
ter miſs Gregory, the other defendant, and John 


Smith. We fell into the ſame kind of diſcourſe as 


before, Mr. Smith aſſured me, that what Mrs. Gre- 
gory had told me, of the lady's fortune, was all true, 
which made me very deſirous of coming into the 
the lady's company: and therefore I begged of them 


| ta let me know, when and where I might be ſo hap- 
py as to meet with her. They promifed to make 


enquiry, and to ſend me word. We. parted, and 
next day, being Sunday, a letter was. brought me, 


2 | ſuppole from Mrs. Gregory, appointing me to 


come 
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come in the evening to Mrs. Eales's in Ely- court, 


in Holborn, where I might expect to ſee this Bar- 


badian. I went accordingly, and found her drink- 
ing tea with the two defendants : ſhe yas drefled in 
a rich brocade, with a fine laced head, a gold watch, 
and diamond pendants, We had a great deal of dif. 
courſe about the lady and her plantation. Miſs 


Gregory ſaid, as her mother had ſaid before, that 


madam Cole was worth at leaſt a thouſand pounds 
a year, and had a hundred negroes. I mentioned 


the name of a ſolicitor of my acquaintance, who 
lived in Barbadoes, and aſked the lady, if ſhe knew 


him! no, Sir, ſays ſhe, I cannot ſay that I have any 
rſonal knowledge of the gentleman ; but I have 
heard of his name. Pray, Madam, ſays I, how long 


may you have had this plantation? about three years, 


Sir, faid ſhe: and, dear Madam, ſaysI again, if I may 


be ſo bold by what means might it come into your 


poſſeſſion ? why, Sir, anſwered the, it was left me by 
my own brother at his death; and now, of all my re- 
tations, I have only one fiſter living: ſhe is about 
nine years old——but ſuch a poor fickly thing! 
my uncle left her fifteen hundred pounds, which 
comes to me if I ſurvive her. With ſuch kind of 
converſation we paſſed the time till the company 
broke up. Next day, I went to miſs Gregory to en- 
quire how the lady liked me? Lord, Sir, ſays ſhe, ! 


believe in my conſcience you have bewitched the 


lady. She is fo charmed! fo captivated ! ſhe has 
ſeen ſomething in you ſo engaging, that ſhe has been 
in raptures ever ſince. —Her heart ! her ſoul! 


her fortune! all that ſhe has, is yours! look you, 


Miſs Gregory, fays I, as to the lady's heart, I am 
under no apprehenſion of being deceived ; but, me- 
thinks the account I have had of her fortune wants 
confirmation, Well! Mr. Cockerell, ſays ſhe, you 


are the ſtrangeſt man—ſo full of your doubts—l 
| thought 
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thought Mr. Smith had ſatisfied you ; and if he, that 
has all her concerns under his care cannot, I] don't 


know how I ſhould. I went to Mr. Smith again, to 
talk with him ſeriouſly about it. Sir, ſays I, this is an 
affair of conſequence, and therefore let me beg of 
you to be ingenuous. Has Mrs. Cole really got ſa 
good a fortune as is reported? Why, I will tell you, Sir, 
ſays he, ſince you preſs me ſo cloſely : it is not quite 
ſo much, people are apt to talk a little extravagant - 
ly in ſuch caſes; eighty negroes is the outſide, and 
her yearly income is not above ſeven, or at moſt 
eight hundred pounds a year. Upon this fall of at 
leaſt two hundred pounds a year, and twenty negroes, 
I returns to Miſs Gregory, and tells her of it, Lord, 
Sir, ſays ſhe, Don't you perceive the trick ? It is all 
an artifice of Mr. Smith, he defigns ta try for the 
lady himſelf, She told me but this very day, that 


| he had really made ſome offers, and therefore it is 


no wonder if he does all he can to leſſen your good 
opinion of her, 1 know indeed, that at preſent ſhe 


prefers you, not only to him, but to all men that 
ever ſhe ſaw, though you are in the ſixty- fixth year of 
your age; but yet, if ſhe ſhould find you neglect her, 
Mr. Smith may happen to ſupplant you: for — 
provokes a woman ſo much as being flighted : 

puts her upon doing what otherwiſe ſhe would one 


have thought of, and therefore, if you have any 


thoughts of ſecuring her to yourſelf, be quick ! diſ- 


patch! the ſooner the better. I began to think there 
might be ſome danger of loſing my Weſt-India bar- 


gain, if I did not purſue her cloſely, and therefore 


I defired Miſs Gregory to aſk her, it ſhe was willing 
to be married next morning ? Miſs Gregory went, 
and brought me back word, that the lady conſented, 

I made the beſt preparation I could in ſo ſhort time, 


to 


3&2 HEST 


to church in a coach, I ſajd to my lady, Madam, 
don't deceive me, have yon really ſuch a plantation ? 
She anſwered, yes: in ſhort we were married, and went 
to bed; but next day, after dinner, I went ag far as 
Smithfield, and at my return found my wife in com- 
pany with an elderly woman. Now, Sir, ſays my 


counterfeit lady, it is time to undeceive you; for it 


would be to no purpoſe to keep you longer in the 
dark: you think you have married a great fortune; 
but you are miſtaken, Miſtaken! ſays J, in a great 
ſurpriſe, why, pray, Madam, who are you? What 
are you? Sir, ſays ſhe, ] am now your wife, but, be- 
fore you made me fo, I was Mrs. Eccletqn's maid, 
You have often ſeen me at her houſe, though you did 
not know me again in another dreſs; and this is my 
mother, a E honeſt woman, though ſhe keeps 3 
Chandler's ſhop. Mercy on me, ſays I, what have 
] done ? Done, ſays ſhe again, you have done no- 
thing that you need be aſhamed on: you have 
married Abigail Cole. Away | ran tq Mrs, Grego- 
Ty; Iwander, Madam, ſays I, how y ou eould be guilty 
of ſo vile an action, as thug to impoſe upon a man, 
who has always been your friend! what could in- 
duce you to f@ much wickedneſs? Lord! Mr. Cock- 
erell, ſays ſhe, what do you mean? I think you have 
kor a ſuitahle wife: ſhe had no great fortune indeed, 
but ſhe may ſave you one by her good management. 
You had money enough before, and you only wanted 
an heir to enjoy it, and in due time ſhe may bring 
you one. | | 
Defendant's Counſel. Did you never aſk Mrs. Gre- 
. gory, or Mrs. Eccleton, to help yqu to a wife. 
Cooterell. No; hut they had propoſed ſeveral to me, 
Counſel. . Did you never ſay that yau liked the Bar- 
badoes lady ſo well, that you would marry her if 
the had not a groat? And, that you preferred her n 
84 | c . | b 2 
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ail the women in England? That you believed ſhe is 
fruitful, and that you wanted nothing but an heir? 

Cockerell, No. 

Counſel, Did not you ſay, the morning after you 
were married, that you were entirely ſatisfied with 
her, that you was ſure ſhe was a virgin before 
you made her a wife, and happy was the wooing; 
that was not long a doing ? 

Cocterell. I ſaid no ſuch things, and I have wits 
neſs to prove her a woman of ill- fame. 

Abig1il H lms. Mrs. Cockerell had been Mr, Eez 
cleton's cook-maid; and her father was a ſoldier, and 
a penſioner of Chelſea-College. 

Counſel. And is ſhe therefore a perſon of ill- fame? 
By no means, and we ſhall prove the reverſe; we ſhall 
prove by the plantiff's own confeſſion, that the was 
a virtuous youhg woman, 

Thomas Fog. | live with Mr. Eccleton the ſadler: 
the morning after the wedding, I heard Mr. Cocke- 


tell ſay to my maſter, I am ſure my wife was a maid 


Aas for the management in bringing the wedding 
about, I have heard Mrs. Gregorv, and the reſt of 
our people ſay, that at firit they only talked of it ag 
a banter, and little thought of bringing it to any 
thing; but when they faw that Mr. Cockerell was 
ſo quickly. in love, they carried on che Jelt, till he 
was married in earneſt, | 

Mrs. Eccleten. Mr. Cockerell has foo that he 
came to my mother on account of debt, I don't know 
that ſhe owes him a ſhilling ; but I am ſure that he 
came very often on another account. I believe | may © 
lafely ſwear, that he has teazed my mother five hun- 
dred times to help him to a wife. I myſelf. have 
recommended him to at leaſt twenty women, all of 
whom he left, as ſoon as he found their fortunes fell 
ſhort of his expectation. He was ſo contin ually im- 
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portuning us to introduce him to ladies, that at laſt 
we contrived to get rid of him by drefling my maid 
in a young lady's apparel, and recommending her 
to him for a Barbadoes fortune, and the plot ſuccee. 
ded even beyond expectation. The firft viſit he 
made her was on. Sunday evening, and they were 
married on the Thurſday following. I beheve fhe 
is as modeſt a woman as lives, nor is ſhe any thing 
below him on account of her father's being a ſoldier, 
for his father ſerved the ſame character under Oliver 
Cromwell. The monday after the wedding, Mr. 
Cockerell came to me, and ſaid, he was bit. Bit, 
ſays I, what! a man of your years, and ſo well ac- 
quainted with the town to? It is very ſtrange, indeed. 
Well, ſays he, it was my own fault; I was a caſh old 
fool, I can blame nobody but myſelf : but I ſhould 


have bit her, if ſhe had been ſo rich as I expected, 


for [have made over all my eſtate to my brother's 
ſon, except 130l. a year, a third of which is all that 
ſhe can come in for. I cannot tell whether he did 
this before marriage, or ſince, but he deſired both 
me and my fiſter, the defendant, to perſuade his wife 
to conſent to a divorce, upon condition of his allow- 
ing her a handſome reward: I told him I thought 
no woman could be ſuch a fool as to ſwear herſelt to 
be a whore, and fo loſe her huſband for a little mo- 
ney. Phoo! ſays he, there is no occaſion for all 
that; I can manage it a much better way, if you can 
but get her to comply; for I will provide a pre-con- 
tract betwixt me and another lady, and get witneſſes 
to ſwear it. 

Ann Tea. Mr. Cockerell, after the wedding, came 
to my miſtreſs Eccleton's, appeared very well pleal- 


ed, and aſked for Mrs. Gregory, but as ſoon as ſhe. 


came to him, he charged a conſtable with her. She 


defired a little time to dreſs herſelf ; but he took Mo 


* 
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by the ſhoulders, and would have thrown her down 
ſtairs, if he had not been prevented, I heard him 
ſay, the reaſon why he was in ſuch a hurry to be mar- 
ried, without making any farther enquiry about the 
woman's eſtate, was, for fear ſhe ſhould enquire af- 
ter his eſtate and his character. „ 
Mr. Singleton. On Thurſday morning, which was 
the wedding-day, Mr. Cockerell telling what a great 
fortune he was going to marry, I bid him take care 
that he was not bit. Bit, ſays he, No, no, 1 am too / 
old for that; they muſt have good luck that can bite 
me. And are you really certain, ſays I, as to the plan- 
tation? Ay, ay, ſays he, I am very well ſatisfied, _ 
Mr. Hammond. After the wedding, Mr. Cockerell 
told me, that he was very well ſatisfied with his 
bride. | | > 
Court. The marriage vow of the plantiff over- 
turns the whole indictment, for his making that yow 
is an acknowledgement, that he did not depend upon 
the report of her fortune; for, in a moſt ſolemn man- 
ner he declared, that he took her for richer. or poor. 
er, not for the ſake of a Barbadoes plantation, but to 
live with her after God's holy ordinance; that is, 
for the procreation of children, and for the mutual 
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1 FOSTER SNOW, for Murder, Oclober, 1725. 


NOSTER SNOW was indicted for the murder of 
Thomas Rawlings, by giving him with a knife 
one mortal wound in the left breaſt, the length of 
one inch, and depth of ſeven inches, of which mor- 
tal wound he inſtantly died, October 7. 
Zobn Waterman. On the 7th of October, at night, 
the deceaſed came into the priſoner's houſe, the; Fea- 
D d 2 thers 
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thers-alehouſe in Holborn, and brought a couple of 
rabbits, which he ordercd to be roaſted for ſupper, 
and then he fat down by the kitchen fire. While he 
was there the priſoner came in, appeared very unea- 
ſy, walked to and fro, and muttered out C——2 
him! d——n him! Then turning to a porter, he 
mentioned the man with a ſilver button to hts hat. 


That is you, ſays I th the deceaſed, Yes, I know it, 


fays be, and fo got up and went out, to prevent words 
as 1 ſuppoſe. The priſoner followed and curſed him, 
and a great many bard words paſſed between chem, 
They came in again, and ſupper being ready, it was 
brought upon the table. The 4 deſired the 
priſoner and his wife to ſit down and eat a bit: but 
the priſoner turned about and ſaid, Eat the devil | 
and then quarreled with his wife and beat her. The 
deceaſed got up and ſtept between them to part them, 
upon which the priſoner reached to the Grelt eſſer and 
took up ſomething, which I ſuppoſe was a knife 
(but could not fee diſtinctly becauſe it was night, 
and there was no candle upon the dreſſer) though 
whatever it was, he ſtretched out his harm in this 
manner, and ſtruck the deceaſed thus, —and there: 
the deceaſed immediately funk down and died. 
Mr. Midskton. I called at the hopſe to drink, the 
deceaſed was there, and aſked me to drink with him, 
The priſoner came into the kitchen in a very ſurly 
humdur. You are a ſaucy dog, fays he to the de- 
eaſed : and you are another, ſaid the deceaſed again. 
Sirrab, you are a rogue, ſays the priſoner : call me 


rogue ſays the deceaſed, III lay you behind the fire, 


John Waterman again. I heard the deceaſed ſay, 
Ye lictle dog, if you was a man as you are not, I'd 
throw ye behind the fire; and then the deceaſed and 
F fat down to ſupper, and the ppiſoner quarreled 
with bis wife. 
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John Rood. About a month ago I called at the 
qu mag s houſe, and enquired for the deceaſed ; he's 


k rogue, ſays the priſoner, a villain ! a raſcal! He 


pwes me money. I ſaid | believed he wag a very ho- 


peſt man; to which the priſoner replied, I'd make 
no more of killing him than of killing a toad or 4 
dos. 


Mr. Hutchinſon, the 9 was ſent for to the 
deceaſed, but he was dead before I came. He had 
a mortal wound in his left breaſt between fix and ſes 


ven inches deep, and I believe it was given with 
| ſuch a knife as this, which was afterwards found all 


bloody in the kitchen 

Thomas Byas, The priſoner came into the kitchen 
and appeared to be very uneaſy : What, fays he, 
muſt I be abuſed in my own houſe by-a man that owes 
me money ? Who do you mean? Me? fays the de- 
ceaſed : Yes, you, replies the priſoner. - His wife 
came in, and deſired him to be quiet. Yes, I will 
be quiet in my own houſe, ſaid he, and gave her a 
flap on the face, The deceaſed ſaid, Are you not a 


rogue for that? The woman ran out, the priſoner 
would have followed, but the deceaſed prevented 
bim, and preſently after the deceaſed fell down and | 


ied. 
The Priſoner's Maid. Tue 106 was going to 
follow my miſtreſs, but the deceaſed ſtopped him, 
and ſaid, You ſhall. pot ſtrike her in my preſence. 1 


had juſt before laid this caſe knife upon the dreſſer, 


and | ſaw the priſoner take it up: I did not ſee him 

Five the ſtroke 5 but the deceaſed ſunk down by the 
refler, and died before we could get a- furgeon. 

We afterwards found this very knife all bloody 

upon the floor. 

The priſoner made no other defence, than calling. 
ſome of his acquaintance} to his reputation. They 
gave him the Character of an honeſt, quiet, good- 8 

tured - 
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tured man; and added, that the deceaſed, when in 
liquor, was commonly very fractious, and the moſt 


_ troubleſome man in nature. 
The jury found the priſoner guilty of the three 


ind ictments. Death. : 
Ve Ordinary's Account. 


.. Fosrrn Swow, about 35 years of age, appeared 
at his trial, and a little after, to be in great perplex- 
ity and confuſion, ſo that he was thought to be cra. 
- Zed. The principal reaſon of this was, to ſee him- 
ſelf of ſuch an advanced age, who had lived fo long 
innocently, and without giving offence, bearing the 
character of an honeſt houſe-keeper and peaceable 
neighbour, now in his old age brought to ſuch fig- 
nal diſgrace and puniſhment, for ſo heinous a crime 
as murder. | | 
Fe confeſſed his heinous fin of murder with many 
tears, and on all occaſions inchapel, where he punctu- 
ally attended divine ſervice twice a day, he appared 
very devout, ſighing, groaning, and ſhedding abun. 
dance of tears for his ſins, and that of murder in par- 
ticular. And when in private he was admoniſhed 
to endeavour after true repentance, attended with a 
broken heart and contrite ſpirit, which is a ſacrifice 
God will not deſpiſe: he ſaid, O murder! murder! 
that is the great grief and affliction of my ſoul! And 
on the Lord's day, when in the communion ſervice, 
I read the fixth commandment againſt murder, I ob- 
ſerved him extremely moved and concerned, and 
weeping very bitterly, 
As for his wife he ſpoke modeſtly of her, and be- 
cauſe of ſlanderous reports, and upon his wife's de- 
fire, it was aſked whether or not he entertained jea- 


lous thoughts of her? To which he anſwered, I ne- 
. ver 


oft 
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kindneſs and unnaturalneſs, in not viſiting him more 
frequently, and in not ſupplying him with money 


aud other neceſſaries, while he was in priſon, and 


under ſentence: but, it ſeems, ſomething of unkind- 
neſs occaſioned a ſort of indifferency between them. 
He complained very much of his wife's daughter. 


He ſaid, that ſhe was an unduitiful wife to her huſ- 


band, who has now left her, and gone abroad. That 


the entertained Mr. Rawlins too much about his 


houſe againſt his will, and prejudicial to his intereſt, 
That ſome of Rawlins's children were kept at his 
houſe. That familiarity was ſuſpected. That he 
had been a moſt kind father-in-law to her, giving to 
her the charge of his whole houſe, tor which he Rad 
been but ſorrily requited. This I do not athrm as a 
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ver had jealouſy of her perſon, but of her purſe ; al- 
luding to her truſting Mr. Rawlins with too much 
money, He complained mightily of his wife's un- 


21 


truth, but only declare ingenuouſly what be aſſerted. 


He ſpoke alſo with very much concern of his grand- 


child, a young girl whom he greatly loved, and fear- 


ed that ſhe ſhould be neglected in her education af- 


ter his death. But as to his wife and daughter, up- 


on the admonition of the neceſſity of forgiving inju- 
ries, he moſt frankly forgave any offence by them 
committed, and heartily prayed for their proſperity, 
not entertaining the leaſt grudge againſt them, his 
neareſt and deareſt relations: ſolemnly proteſting, 


that he died in peace with all the world; that he en- 


tertained no ill thoughts of his wife; and altho' he 
ſaid that his daughter in law was the indirect occa- 
ſion of the murder he committed, he prayed that ſne 
might prove a good and virtuous woman, and more 
free of all ſuſpicions than formerly ſhe had been. 
He ſaid, that he was deſcended of honeſt parents, 


who had given him an education ſuitable to his ſta-. 


tion 
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tion. That he was of the ſame trade with h{s fathe?; 


a gardener ; and that in the ſaid employment; and 
that of a butler, he had ſerved perſons of great qua- 
lity and eminence; with teputation. And that fince 
his marriage, about 14 yeats agoz he had been an 
honeſt houſe:keeper in very character and ef. 
teem with his neighbours : but his failing was, 
that, eſpecially when a little intoxicated; he fell in- 
to violent and outragious fits of paſſion, which was 
the only immediate cauſe of his murdering Mr. Raw- 
lins, never having entertained in his thoughts; the 


+ leaſt defign of injuring, much leſs of murdering 


him. 
He ſaid, that Mr. Rawlins had provoked him ve- 
ry much, by coming into and ſtaying in his houſe 


againſt his will, and by affronting him with under- 


valuing language, and ſeveral other ways in his own 
houſe, while he was owing him money, and either 
could not, or would not pay him. It was repreſen- 
ted to him, that all theſe provocations were no ways 
equal to the direful vengeance he had taken upow 
him. This he confeſſed to be true, and ſaid, that 
he was ſorry for the great fin of murder, for he alſo 
repented of the moſt unreaſonable paſſion, which was 
the cauſe of it : and likewiſe, for any manner of 


drunkenneſs, or other more than ordinary fins he had 


been guilty of. He denied his being guilty of any 
other notorious fins, arid affirmed, that he had been 
at all times of a charitable diſpoſition to the utmoſt 
of his power, and moſt ready to perform other good 
offices to mankind, | 

He denied that he ſaid, that, after having given 
Rawlins names, he would make no more to kill him 


than to kill a dog, or a toad. 
Seven or eight days before his death, he was grie- 


vouſly afflicted with fick neſs, ſo that he was 5 
2811 able 


le 
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able to come to chapel. He was ſomewhat crazed, 
which appeared by his looks and geſtures, particu- 
larly in chapel the Sunday before he died, where he 
ſpoke à little too much, and cried out in the time 


of divine ſervice, as if he had been diſturbed in mind; 


But he ſtill continued penitent for his crying guilt 
was very thankful for what advices, prayers, and 
good in ſtructions were giveh him; declared, that 
he died in the faith of being ſaved only through 
the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, in the communion of the 
church of England, of which he was born an unwor- 
thy member, and in peace with all the world. 
He was hanged at Tyburn, on Wedneldayz No- 


vember 35 1725. | 


MAJOR ONEBY, for Murder, March, 1725-26. 9 


JOHN ON EBV was indicted for the rtiurder bf 
William Gower, Eſq; by maliciouſly ziving him 


with à drawn ſword, one mortal wound, February 3, 


1725-5, of which mortal wound ke languiſhed ti 
the next day, and then . 3 

Thomas Hawkins. On the 2d of Februaty, between 
nine and ten at night, Mr, Blunt, the deceaſed, the 
priſoner, and myſelf, went from Will's coffee-houſe 


T4 
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to the Caſtle tavern, where, in about half ah hour, 
Mr. Rich came to us. After the fourth böttle, the 
priſoner called for a box and dice; the drawer ſaid 


they had none in the houſe why then, ſays the pri- 
ſoner, bring the pepper- box. The drawer brought 


it, and dice were laid upon the table; but I. dont 


know by whom: we played low, nobody ſetting a- 


bove half a guinea, and yet J had no fle inclina- 
inclination to. game, and Eſpecially to ſet the priſon- 


er; and therefore, after a trifling loſs, T'declined the 


play. The priſoner appeared diſguſted at it, and 
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aſked me why I refuſed : I told him I ſhould uſe my 
own pleaſure, whether it was agreeable to his honour 


or not: the reſt continued playing. The deceaſed 


loſt thirty ſhillings : Mr. Rich ſaid, who will ſet me 
hree half-crowns? Upon which the deceaſed took 
omething out of his pocket, and Hid it on the ta- 
ble, but concealed it with his hand, and faid, 1 will 
ſet you three pieces, and then taken his hand away 


we ſaw three half-pence, This was not offered to 


the priſoner, but he appeared to be much affronted. 


He ſaid, that's very unpertinent to ſet three half. 


nce. The deceaſed ſaid, what do you mean by 
impertinent? And the priſoner replied, you are an 


- Impertinent puppy; and preſently ſnatched up a bot - 


tle and t hre it at · che · deceaſedꝰs head, and it beat 


ſome powder out of his wig, but did him no hurt. 
He, in return, toſfed a glafs, or a candleftick, I can- 
not tell which, at the priſoner; but it did not reach 
him. They both roſe up together, and went 
to their ſwords, which hung up in the room. The 


deceafed being quickeſt got his ſword firſt, and drew 


it, and ſtood in a poſture of defence, at a good diſ- 
tance from the priſoner, who was advancing, and 
was drawing his ſword to meet him; but Mr. Rich 
Nepped in between, and prevented him. Then the 
deceaſed threw away his ſword, and they all ſat down 
Again, and drank for about half an hour; when the 
deceaſed, offering his hand to the priſoner, ſaid, we 
have had words, Major, and you was the aggreflor ; 
but let us agree. The priſoner anſwered, No, d—n 
you, I'll have your blood! and then, turning to me 
he ſaid, Hawkins, you was the occaſion of this: why 


then, ſays I, if you have done with him, and have 


any thing to ſay to me, I am your man, and, 


will ſee you out. Na, ſays he, I have another chap 


firſt-——[In about half an hour after this, which wa⸗ 


near three in the morning, the company broke up. 
25 - | | 1 wen. 
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went out of the room firſt, and Mr. Blunt and Mr. 
Rich were next after me, When I came into the. 
ſtreet it rained, and I ran under a penthouſe, where 
J ſtood a little while; but not having a chair ready, 
and ſeeing none of the company come out,. I retur- 
ned to the room, where l found the deceaſed wound-. 


ed, and leaning on a chair in a languiſhing conditi- 


on. He died the next morning. I knew-him inti- 


mately, and I don't believe that there was a ſweeter, 


tempered; man in the world, 125 ck 
Job Rich. I, the priſoner, the deceaſed, and ſome 
others, went together to ſee the new tragedy of He- 
cuba; we ſatin the pit. The deceaſed and the pri- 
ſoner appeared to be good friends all the time of the 
play; and as ſoon as it was done, I left them; but 
met them again at the Caſtle tavern in about half an 
hour. The priſoner and I called for a box and dice, 
which, not being to be had, he called for a pepper- 
box, and it was brought. I ſaw dice lying upon the 
table, but don't know how they came there. I ſaid, 
let us play low. Some words paſſed between the 
priſoner and Mr. Hawkins. I laid down three half- 
crowns, The Major ſet me. I threw. Seven was 
the main, and ſix the chance. The deceaſed put 
down three half-pence againſt me, and ſaid, here, 
| will ſet you three pieces. The priſoner damned 
him, and called him an impertient puppy. Sir, ſaid 
the deceaſed, I am not afraid of you, and he that 
calls me a puppy is a ſcoundrel. At theſe words the 
priſoner threw a bottle at him. It bruſhed his. wig 
as it: paſſed, and he, in return, toſſed a.glaſs. i hey 
both got up, together, but the deceaſed, being the 
nimbleſt, jumped on the table, and reached his 
ſword firſt, and then ſtepping down, he drew, and 
ſtood ready to defend himſelf, but made no offer to 
puſh, In the mean time the priſoner took down his 
ſword and cane, which were together, and there be- 
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ing a table and a chair between them, he came round 
the table, and was going to engage with the deceaſ. 
ed; bur | ſtepped berween them, and told the pri- 
ſoner, who was drawing his ſword, if he made a 
longe, it muſt be through my body, which, as I was 
unarmed, would be wiltul murder. Phe deceaſed 
then threw away his ſword, and they both far down 
again. The deceafed put his hand forward, and 
ſaid, come Major let us be reconciled ; words in heat 
may be forgot and forgiven The priſo er anſwer- 
ed, Gd dn you, you lie: I'll have your blood, 
by G—d? and then turning to Mr. Hawkins, he 
faid, this is all along of you. Mr, Hawkins anſwer. 
ed, then I am your man; and the priſoner replied, 
no, I bave another chap to deal with firſt, When 
we all got up to go the priſoner hung his great rug- 
coat up on his ſhoulders. and, I think, buttoned it 
in one or two places. Mr. Hawkins went out firſt, 
Mr. Blunt next, the deceaſed followed him, I, the 
deceaſed, and the priſoner came laſt; but he was 
hardly out of the room, when he called to the deceaſ. 
ed, Hark vou, young gentleman, a word with you, 
The deceaſed turned back; they both re- entered the 
room. The door was immediately ſhut faſt. I heard 
a claſhing of ſwords, and a loud ſtomp on the floor, 
which I gueſſed was made by the priſoner, he being 
a very heavy man. Mr. Blunt and l ſtepped back 
and endeavoured to get in; we could not readily 
open the door; but the drawer coming to our aſſiſt- 
ance, we made an <ntrance, Mr. Blunt firſt, 
and I cloſe behind him. Tae priſoner was then 
next to the door, and ſtanding with his ſword 
drawn in his right hand, the point of it being to- 
wards the deceaſed, whom he held by his ſhoulders 
with his left hand. I think the deceaſed had then no 
ſword in his hand, at leaſt I ſaw none, and | ſoon af- 
ter found it cloſe to the wainſcot, behind the fold- 
ing 
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ing of the great oval t ble. It was bloody and greaſy 
four or five inches from the point. The deceaſed' 
cloſed with the priſoner, but in ſuch a manner, as 
if he rather fel] rowards him through weakneſs, than 
otherwiſe, which makes me think the wound wag 
given him before we caiae in, We put him into a 
chair, and ſent for a ſurgcon. As I held up my 
hand to part them, I felt a little prick through my 
coat, by the priſoner's ſwor1 ; but I believe it was 
done accidenrally, Vir. Blunt at the ſame time clap- 
ped his hand on his bellv, and faid, he was danger- 
ouſly wounded ; but I am ignorant by what means. 
| told the priſoner, when we came out of the room, 


that I was afraid he had killed the deceaſed. No, 


ſays he, I might have done it if ] would, but TI have 
only trighted him Bur, ſuppoſe I had killed him, 
I know what I do in theſe affairs; for if 1 had killed 
him to night, in the heat of paſſion, J ſhould have 
had the law on my fide ; but if I had done it at any 


other time, it would have looked like a ſet meeting, 


and not a rencounter. I adviſed him however to make 
off, for fear of the worſt—l aſked the deceaſed on 
his death-bed, if he received the wound fairly ? He 
anſwered faintly, I think I did—but—1 don't know 
—what might have happened—if you——had not— 
come in. 

Michael Blunt. From the play we went to Will's, 


and thence to the Caſtle, where we were very merry 


and friendly; till the dice were called for. We play 
ed low, but Mr. Hawkins ſoon declined ; upon which 
the priſoner ſaid to him, why do you comeintocompa- 
ny, when you will not do as others do? Mr. Hawkins 
anſwered, Don't trouble yourſelf about me, I'll do 
as I pleaſe, The deceaſed ſet three half-pence, the 
priſoner ſaid it was damn'd impertinent ; and ſome 
other words paſſing, he flung a flaſk at the deceaſed, 
Who, in return, toſſed a glaſs or a candleſtick. oT 
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took their ſwords, but were prevented from enga- 
Nag and ſo they ſat down again; the deceaſed of. 
ereq; his band to be recenciled, upon which the pri- 
ſones gave him very ill language, and ſwore he would 
have his blood. As this made me apprehenſive, that 

their quarrel would break out again the next day, I 
I0yited the company to dine with me, in hopes to 
bring on 4 Fecenciliation, and prevent future miſ- 
chief. The priſoner anſwered my offer with No, 
G d d—n you, I will dine with none of you. Are 
vou angry, Sir, ſays I ? Have you any thing to ſay 
to me? Or me, ſays Mr. Hawkins? Or me, ſays 
Mr. Rich? No, he had nothing to ſay to any of us. 
This was about two or three in the morning, And 
after we were all come out of the room, I heard the 

riſoner call the deceaſed back; and they were no 
— got into the room again, but the door was 
flung to with great violence, and I heard the claſh- 
ing of ſwords. When I got in, which was with much 
difficulty, I did not ſee that the deceaſed had any 
ford in his hand, but he was finking forward, and 
by going to aſſiſt him, received a wound in my 
belly, which | was afraid was mortal; but I cannot 
tell how, or by. whom it was given, though I think 
it. could not he by the deceaſed, becauſe he had no 
ſword ; and, beſides, was not in a condition to do it, 
A ſurgeon being in the houſe, gaye me his immedi: 
ate afhſtange, 

Mr. Shaw, tho ſurgeon. I found the deceaſed 
languiſhing in a chair. His: inteſtines, appeared at 
the wound, and by being expoſed to the air, began 
to mortify: when I had dreſſed him, I ſent him 
home, ; but the next day I found a ſecand rupture 
of the inteſtines, He died ſoon after, and that 
wound was the cauſe of his death, ES 
Priſoner. A wager was laid betwixt Mr. Rich 


and Mr, Blunt, concerning Mr. Mills acting * 
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part of Cæſar, in the play of Julius C#ſar, and it 
was loſt by Mr. Blunt. After this a box and diet 
were called for, but not by me; the drawer faid e 
had dice, but no box, upon which ſömebody cal. 
led for a pepper-box. I flung a- Harn at a filling 


and paſſed it about. Mr. Hawkins refuſing, I ſai 
I thought there was as good fellowſhip in a little pray, 


as in altogether drinking: then we played for half 
a-crown' ot three ſhillings; and when the box cattſt 

round again, the reſt likewiſe refuſed to play; 'at 
laſt the deceaſed offered toſet three half-pence, whick 

I ſaid was very impertitent. He called me rafcat 

you impertinent puppy, ſays I, what do you * 
by that? upon which he threw a glaſs at my head, a 


drew upon me. I told him he acted bafely in draw- 


ing upon me, when it was he that gave the affront. 
After this I put on my great coat, and was goin 


out. Mr. Hawkins had flipped away, and the reſt 


being gone out of the room, the deceaſed puſhed 


the door to, and drew upon me, and wounded me 
in the knee, and cut my fingers. I patried, and 


cloſed with him; he endeavoured to ſtab me in the 


back, at which time Mr. Blunt came in, and received 


a wound in his belly, which muſt have been by the 
deceaſed's ſword. Ne . 
John Barnes, the drawer, I threw the prifoner's 
great coat over his ſhoulders as he was going out. 
Mr. Hawkins came out firſt, and aſked it his chair 
was at the door, I ſaid, yes. Mr. Blunt followed, 
and | went to unbar the door; the reſt of the com- 
pany net coming, I went back and met Mr. Rich, 
he bid me open the door : I thought he meant the 
ſtreet-door, and was turning that way again, but he 
{wore at me, and told me the other door. I opened 
it, and went - in firſt,” and the deceaſed and che i- 
ſoner were both with their ſwords in their hands, 
pointing towards each other. The deceaſed _— 
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with the priſoner, in a manner as if he was rather 
than puſhing, and the priſoner with his les. 
hand had hold of the deceaſed, who, as ſoon we par ed 
them, was ſo weak; that he could not ſtand. I did 
nt ſee him bleeding when [ came into the room, 
though I cried out to the priſoner, for God's ſake 
. . ² · 
Mr. Burdet, a ſurgeon. I dreſſed Oneby, he had 
one wound below his knee an inch and a half long, 
and another on his buttock, two bf his fingers were 
cut in the firſt joint, and he ſhewed me three or four 
holes in his breeches, but none of his wounds were 
above a quarter of an inch deep, and that in his leg 


Rad but juſt raiſed the ſkin. - . 
Court. The queſtion is, whether from the time 


the priſoner threw the bottle, to the time the de- 


ceaſed received the wound, there was any reconcilia- 


tion? if there was not, I think it can be no leſs than 


murder. | _ | 
The jury found a ſpecial verdict. 5 
The judges met at Sarjeant's inn on the 6th of May 


1727, and were of an opinion that he had committed 


murder.. He was brought to the bar of the King's- 

bench July 19, and was ordered for execution on 

the zd of July following. 5 | 
There was great intereſt made for him to the king 


by his friends, but being a man of bad character it 
had no effect. The night before he was to be exe - 


cuted he made his will, wrote letters and ſeemed 


teconciled to his fate. A gentleman going to take 
his leave of him in the morning, ealled, Major! 
Major! not anſwering, he drew the curtain, and 


found him weltering in his blood; a ſurgeon was 
ſent for, but before he came the Major was dead, 


e that he bled to death. 
END OF VOLUME I. 
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